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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


HIS SOIL SURVEY of York County, 

South Carolina, will serve several 
groups of readers. It will help farmers 
in planning the kind of management that 
will protect their soils and provide good 
yields; assist engineers in selecting sites 
for roads, buildings, ponds, and other 
structures; aid foresters in managing 
woodlands; and add to our knowledge of 
soil science. 


Locating soils 


Use the index to map sheets at the back 
of this report to locate areas on the large 
map. The index is a small map of the 
county numbered to show where each 
sheet of the large map is located. When 
the correct sheet of the large map has been 
found, it will be seen that boundaries of 
the soils are outlined, and that there is a 
symbol for each kind of soil. All areas 
marked with the same symbol are the 
same kind of soil, wherever they occur 
on the map. The symbol is inside the 
area if there is enough room; otherwise, 
it is outside the area and a pointer shows 
where the symbol belongs. 


Finding information 


This report contains sections that will 
interest different groups of readers, as 
well as some sections that may be of 
interest to all. 

Farmers and those who work with 
farmers can learn about the soils in the 
section ‘‘Descriptions of the Soils” and 
then turn to the section ‘Use of Soils 
for Crops and Pasture.” In this way, 
they first identify the soils on their farm 
and then learn how these soils can be 
managed and what yields can be expected 
The “Guide to Mapping Units, Ca- 
pability Units, Woodland Suitability 
Groups, and Wildlife Suitability Groups” 
at the back of the report will simplify use 


of the map and report. This guide lists 
each soil and land type mapped in the 
county, and the page where each is 
described. It also lists, for each soil 
and land type, the capability unit, wood- 
land suitability group, and wildlife suit- 
ability group, and the pages where each 
of these is described. 

Foresters and others interested in wood- 
lands can refer to the section ‘Use of 
Soils for Woodland.” In that section 
the soils in the county are grouped accord- 
ing to their suitability for trees, and 
factors affecting the management of 
woodland are explained. 

Engineers will want to refer to the 
section “Engineering Interpretations of 
the Soils.’”” Tables in that section show 
characteristics of the soils that affect 
engineering. 

Scientists and others who are interested 
will find information about how the soils 
were formed and how they were classified 
in the section “Formation, Morphology, 
and Classification of Soils.” 

Students, teachers, and other users will 
find information about soils and their 
management in various parts of the 
report, depending on their particular 
interest. 

Newcomers in York County will be 
especially interested in the section ‘“Gen- 
eral Soil Map,” where broad patterns of 
soils are described. They may also be 
interested in the section “Additional 
Facts About the County.” 


* * *F Kk 


Fieldwork for this survey was com- 
pleted in 1961. Unless otherwise in- 
dicated, all statements in the report refer 
to conditions in the county at that time. 
The soil survey of York County was made 
as part of the technical assistance fur- 
nished by the Soil Conservation Service to 
the Catawba Soil Conservation District. 


Cover picture—Typical farm pasture in York 


County. The trend is from the production of row 
crops to the production of pasture and livestock. 
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ORK COUNTY is in the northern part of South 
Carolina along the North Carolina border (fig. 1). 


“State Agricultural Experiment Station 
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Figure I.—Location of York County in South Carolina. 


The total area of the county is approximately 685 square 
miles, or 438,400 acres. Of this area, 12 square miles is 
water, mostly in Lake Wylie on the Catawba River. York, 
the county seat, is in the west-central part of the county. 

The county was first settled about 1751 by Scotch- 
Trish immigrants who came from Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania (/3).1. It was formed in 1785 by dividing the 
Camden District. 

At one time cotton was the principal crop, but now 
little of it is grown in the county. The raising of beef 
cattle, dairy cattle, turkeys, and chickens and the produc- 
tion of grain, hay, peaches, and pulpwood are the most 
important agricultural enterprises at the present time. 
Some grapes are grown. 

Some large textile plants are in York County. There 
are also many other types of manufacturing. Industry is 
now au important part of the economy of the county. As 
a result, the use of Jand for urban development and other 


*Italicized numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, 
page 106. 


purposes has materially increased in the Rock Hill area. 

Kyanite, an aluminum silicate, is mined on Henry 
Knob in the northwestern part of the county. Paper is 
manufactured in Catawba. 

According to the 1960 census, York County had a 
population of 78,760, an increase of 10 percent since 
1950. Most citizens are native born and own their homes. 

The county has many recreational facilities. Rock 
Hill has 85 acres of public parks and playgrounds. These 
areas provide facilities for swimming, tennis, skating, 
picnicking, and other outdoor activity. Lake Wylie pro- 
vides boating, fishing, and water skiing. The shores of 
this lake have areas for picnicking, camping, and_pro- 
vide areas for summer homes. The State park near Clover 
provides swimming, camping, picnicking, and hiking. 

The National Military Park was established to pre- 
serve the Kings Mountain Battleground as an historical 
site. Other parks and facilities for swimming and pic- 
nicking, as well as two good golf courses, are in the 
county. 

The Catawba Indian Reservation is located in York 
County. The inhabitants of the reservation are survi- 
vors of a once-powerful Indian tribe. 

Many ante-bellum homes in York and Rock Hill are 
open to the public at various times each year. 


General Soil Map 


After a soil scientist studies the soils in a locality and 
the way they are arranged, he can make a general map 
that shows several main patterns of soils, which are 
called soil associations. Such a map is the colored gen- 
eral soil map in the back of the report. Each soil asso- 
ciation, as a rule, contains a few major soils and several 
minor ones, in a pattern that is characteristic although 
not strictly uniform. 

The soils within any one association are likely to differ 
in some or in many properties; for example, slope, depth, 
stoniness, or natural drainage. Thus, the general soil 
map shows, not the kind of soil at any particular place, 
but several distinct patterns of soils. Each pattern, 
furthermore, contains several kinds of soils. 

Each soil association is named for the major soil series 
in it, but, as already noted, soils of other series may also 
be present. The major soils of one soil association may 
also be present in another association, but in a different 
pattern. 
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The general map is useful to people who want a gen- 
eral idea of the soils, who want to compare different 

arts of a county, or who want to know the possible 
ocation of good-sized areas suitable for a certain kind 
of farming or other Jand use. ; 

The nine soil associations in York County are described 
in the following pages. Detailed information about the 
soils and land types in each soil association is given in 
the section “Descriptions of the Soils.” Information 
about the capability groupings is given in the section 
“Capability Grouping of Soils.” 


1. Chewacla-Congaree-Wickham association: Nearly level or 


sloping soils on bottom lands and stream terraces 

This is an area of nearly level soils on bottom lands 
and gently sloping to strongly sloping soils on stream 
terraces. The bottom lands are narrow, and those along 
the main streams are crossed by tributaries. The ter- 
races are dominantly gently sloping and are dissected by 
occasional drainageways; some, however, are strongly 
sloping. This association makes up 5 percent of the 
county. It occurs along the Catawba and Broad Rivers 
and along Bullocks and Turkey Creeks. The major soil 
series in this association and their relationship to the 
landscape are shown in figure 2. 


. Chewacla has the largest acreage. 


About 62 percent of the association consists of Che- 
wacla and Congaree soils, which developed in general 
alluvium on the bottom land. Of the two soils, the 
The Chewacla soils 
are somewhat poorly drained, have a surface layer of 
grayish-brown silt loam, and are mainly in elongated, 
narrow strips adjacent to the uplands. The Congaree 
soils are well drained, have a surface layer of dark 
grayish-brown fine sandy loam, and are mainly adjacent 
to streams. Also in the bottom lands of this association 
are small areas of the excessively drained Buncombe 
soils and areas of Mixed alluvial land and of Mixed 
alluvial land, wet. 

The Wickham soils are on the gently sloping to 
strongly sloping terraces. The Altavista soils occupy the 
lower slopes, and the red Hiwassee and the excessively 
drained Molena soils are on the ridge crests and upper 
slopes. 

The soils on terraces have low natural fertility. All 
soils in the association are acid, and they are all respon- 
sive to fertilizer and other management. 

The soils produce excellent pasture. About 35 percent 
of the association is in‘pasture, and most of it is suited 
to pasture. Bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, white 
clover, and annual lespedeza are suitable pasture plants. 


Figure 2.—Major soils in association 1 and their relation to the landscape. 
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Most farms have only a small part of their area in this 
association. The farmstead is generally in other asso- 
ciations. 

Most of the association is also suited to cultivated crops 
and is responsive to good management. Suitable crops. 
are corn, small grain, soybeans, annual lespedeza, and 
truck crops. 

Canoeing is excellent on the Broad and Catawba Riv- 
ers in this association. Hunting is excellent. Trails for 
hiking and horseback riding can be easily built, espe- 
cially along streams. 


2. Enon-Mecklenburg association: Gently sloping to moderately 
steep soils with yellowish-brown to reddish-brown, slightly 
plastic subsoil . 

This association consists of many broad hills that are 
dissected by winding drainageways. The steeper slopes 
are along the large streams. The areas on the tops of 
the hills are gently sloping and medium in size. Most 
level areas are in narrow strips on bottom land. The 
association makes up 2.5 percent of the county. 

About 75 percent of the association consists of Meck- 
lenburg and Enon soils. Of the two soils, the Mecklen- 
burg has a slightly larger area. The Mecklenburg soils 
developed in residuum that weathered from basic rocks. 
The Enon soils developed from the same material and to 
a less extent from residuum that weathered from acid 
rocks or from a mixture of acid and basic rocks. The 
Mecklenburg soils are mainly in the northeastern part 
of the association and on the broader slopes. They have 
a surface Jayer of dark-brown loam and a subsoil of 
mottled yellowish-red and reddish-yellow clay. The 
Enon soils have a surface layer of grayish-brown sandy 
loam and a subsoil consisting of mottled strong-brown, 
pale-brown, and red clay. 
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The Wilkes soils occupy the moderately steep slopes 
along the Big and Little Dutchman Creeks. Nearly level, 
Mixed alluvial land types are on the bottom lands. Small 
areas of the red: Cecil and Lloyd soils are on the high- 
est hilltops. 

Except for the land types on bottom land, the soils in 
this association have low natural fertility, but they re- 
spond well to fertilizer and management. The Mecklen- 
burg soils are slightly acid; the Enon soils, medium acid. 

About 30 percent of the acreage is used for general 
farming. Subsistence farming is practiced in most 
places. Cotton, corn, small grain, and annual lespedeza 
are the main crops. 

Much of the association is capable of producing good. 
pasture. Consequently, the area is probably best suited 
to the raising of livestock, supplemented by the growing 
of corn and cotton. The moderately steep slopes along 
streams and the eroded areas are best suited to forest. 

Lake Wylie and the Catawba River provide boating, 
fishing, and water skiing. Hunting, hiking, and picnick- 
ing are other recreational opportunities. : 


3. Tatum-Nason-Manteo association: Gently sloping to steep 

soils with red te yellowish-brown silty clay subsoil 

This association is in two areas, one in the northwest- 
ern part and one in the southeastern part of the county. 
It consists of choppy, irregular hills that are dissected 
by a dendritic drainage system. Most areas are hilly 
and have moderately steep to steep slopes along the 
larger drainageways. Some narrow, gently sloping areas 
are on the hilltops, and some narrow, level areas are in 
the bottom land. This association makes up 12 percent 
of the county. The major soil series and their relation- 
ship to the landscape are shown in figure 3. 
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Figure 3.—Major soils in association 3 and their relation to the landscape. 
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About 77 percent of the acreage consists of Tatum 
soils, which occupy all positions in-the landscape. These 
soils developed in residuum that weathered from sericitic 
schist. They have a surface layer of yellowish-brown 
silt loam and a subsoil of red silty clay. Areas of grav- 
elly silt loam are on the narrow ridges. 

The Nason soils also occupy all positions in the land- 
scape. They have a surface layer of light olive-brown 
silt loam and a subsoil of strong-brown silty clay. The 
Manteo soils occupy strong to steep slopes on the moun- 
tains or adjacent to the large streams. They have a 
surface layer of grayish-brown channery silt loam and a 
thin or discontinuous B horizon. The Worsham soils, 
Mixed alluvial land, and Mixed alluvial land, wet, are 
on the bottom lands. 

The soils in this association have low to very low natu- 
ral fertility and are slightly acid to strongly acid. On 
about 90 percent of the acreage of these soils, crops would 
respond well to applications of fertilizer and other good 
management. On the rest, the response would be low 
because the soils are too stony or channery to supply 
enough moisture. Erosion is the chief hazard on the 
soils of this association. 

About 65 percent of this association is in forest, most 
of which has been cut over. Most of the cultivated acre- 
age is on the ridgetops and the upper part of hills, and 
it is used mainly for subsistence farms. Cotton, corn, 
and small grain are the main crops, but peaches are 
grown on a small acreage. 

About 15 percent of this association is in pasture. The 
most commonly used pasture mixtures are (1) fescue and 
white clover, and (2) bermudagrass or dallisgrass mixed 
with white clover and annual lespedeza. Sericea lespe- 
deza is used for pasture and hay except on the Manteo 
soils. Only fair yields of pasture can be expected with- 
out large applications of fertilizer. 

The Kings Mountain National Military Park and a 
State park are in the northwestern part of this associa- 
tion. These parks are for sightseeing and recreational 
use. Also in this association is 1 camp for Boy Scouts, 
and in the southeastern part, the Catawba Indian Reser- 
vation. 


4, Iredell-Mecklenburg-Davidson association: Nearly level to 
strongly sloping soils with yellowish-brown to red, firm clay 
subsoil 
This association is in two parts. One occurs in the 

southeastern part of the county and the other in the 

northeastern part. This association is an undulating 
plain 10 to 30 feet lower than the surrounding areas. 

Narrow, nearly level areas of bottom land are along the 

streams and drainageways. This association has a weakly 

developed dendritic drainage system. Except for Fish- 
ing and Fork Creeks, the streams have shallow channels. 

Most of the smail streams go dry if droughts are 3 to 6 

weeks long. The relief is dominantly nearly level to 

gently sloping. Sloping and strongly sloping hills, how- 
ever, are adjacent to the larger streams. This association 
makes up about 10 percent of the county. The major 
soil series and their relationship to the landscape are 

shown in figure 4. 

About 60 percent of the acreage consists of Iredell 
soils. They occur on the nearly level to sloping parts 
of the association and developed in residuum weathered 


from basic rocks. Their surface layer is very dark gray- 
ish-brown sandy loam to loam, and their subsoil is 
yellowish-brown plastic clay. 

The Mecklenburg soils have a surface layer that is 
dark-brown loam. Their subsoil is of clay mottled with 
yellowish-red and strong brown. 

The Davidson soils have a surface layer of dusky-red 
clay loam and a subsoil of dark-red clay. Most of the 
acreage of the Davidson soils is on hilltops in the north- 
ern part of the association. The areas are generally 
small 

The Elbert soils are along the small drainageways and 
in upland depressions. The Wilkes soils are on strongly 
sloping hills along Fishing Creek. The Mecklenburg, 
Davidson, and Wilkes soils are susceptible to severe 
erosion. The Iredell soils and Elbert soils have a high 
available moisture capacity. 

The soils in this association have low natural fertility. 
They are slightly acid or medium acid. They respond 
well to applications of fertilizer and other good manage- 
ment. 

Many of the farms in this association are more than 
100 acres in size, and a few are larger than 200 acres. 
Most farms are operated as full-time general farms. 
There are a few dairy farms and beef-cattle farms. 
About 50 percent of the acreage is cultivated. The main 
crops are cotton, corn, and small grain. 

The soils in this association are well suited to pasture. 
They are best suited to dallisgrass, tall fescue, bermuda- 
grass, white clover, and annual lespedeza, which are re- 
sponsive to fertilizer and other good management. 

Several community centers are in this association, How- 
ever, other recreational facilities are limited. 


5. Enon-Iredell-Wilkes association: Gently sloping to steep 
soils with brown, slightly plastic and plastic clay ‘subsoil 

This association consists of long, narrow, gently slop- 
ing ridgetops with sloping sides and of moderately steep 
to steep slopes along streams. It is dissected by small 
streams that usually have their source in the area. The 
bottom lands are very narrow. This association makes 
up about 1 percent of the county. 

About 65 percent of the acreage consists of Enon and 
Iredell soils. The Enon soils are on slopes below the 
Iredell soils, which occupy the gently sloping ridgetops. 
They have a slightly larger acreage than the Iredell 
soils. The Enon soils developed in residuum that weath- 
ered from mixed acidic and basic rocks. They have a 
surface layer of grayish-brown sandy loam and a clay 
subsoil mottled with strong brown, pale brown, and red. 
The Iredell soils developed in residuum that weathered 
from basic rocks. They have a surface layer of very 
dark grayish-brown sandy loam and a subsoil of yellow- 
ish-brown plastic clay. 

The Wilkes soils are on the steep slopes adjacent to 
the streams. The poorly drained Worsham soils and 
Mixed alluvial land, wet, are on the narrow bottom lands. 

The soils in this association have low to very low 
natural fertility and are slightly acid or medium acid. 
Crops on nearly all of these soils respond well to appli- 
cations of fertilizer and other good management. Crops 
on the Wilkes soils, however, show poor response because 
rocks and rock outcrops reduce the supply of moisture. 

About 50 percent of the association is in forest. Most 
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Figure 4.—Major soils in association 4 and their relation to the landscape. 


of the cleared acreage is in pasture. Except on a few 
beef-cattle farms, general farming is practiced in this 
association. Cotton, corn, and small grain are the main 
crops. 

Mach of this association is in pasture. The Enon and 
Iredell soils are well suited to pasture. Mixtures gen- 
erally used are (1) dallisgrass and white clover, (2) 
bermudagrass and annual lespedeza, and (3) fescue and 
white clover. These mixtures respond to fertilizer and 
produce good yields under good management. 

There are no recreational facilities in this associaiton. 


6. Cecil-Lloyd-Appling association: Gently sloping to moderately 

steep soils with red or brown, firm clay subsoil 

This association is in two parts. One occurs in the 
northeastern part and one in the southeastern part of 
the county. It consists of irregular hills with narrow, 
medium, and broad tops and of many narrow drainage- 
ways. The slopes adjacent to streams are short and 
moderately steep. Most nearly level areas are in narrow 
strips on the bottom lands. This association makes up 
about 20.5 percent of the county. 

Cecil and Appling soils make up about 50 percent of 
this association. The Cecil soils occupy all positions on 


the landscape; the Appling soils are mainly on the 
higher ridges. The acreage of the Cecil soils is slightly 
more than that of the Appling. Cecil soils developed in 
residuum that weathered fom granite and gneiss. They 
have a surface layer of dark-brown sandy loam and a 
subsoil of red clay. The Appling soils also developed in 
residuum that weathered from granite and gneiss. Their 
surface layer is light brownish-gray sandy loam, and 
their subsoil is clay loam mottled with red, hght red, 
and brown. 

The red Lloyd soils developed in areas where intru- 
sions of’ basic rock occur. They occupy the gently slop- 
ing and sloping areas. Intermixed with these soils are 
small areas of Vance, Enon, and Helena soils. Small 
areas of Durham and Colfax soils are intermixed with 
the Appling and Cecil soils. 

Areas of nearly level Local alluvial land occur in de- 
pressions and shallow drainageways. The other nearly 
level areas, which consist of the well-drained Mixed 
alluvial land, are on narrow bottom lands. 

The soils in this association are low in natural fertility, 
and are slightly acid or medium acid. All the soils re- 
spond to fertilizer and other good management. 

About 55 percent of the acreage of this association is 
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forested, but some is cleared on all farms. Many farms 
range from 100 to 200 acres in size, but a few are larger 
than 200 acres. Most are operated as full-time general 
farms. Cotton, corn, and small grain are suitable crops. 
They are responsive to applications of fertilizer and 
other pood management. 

The soils in this association are suited to pasture. The 
mixture of grasses and legumes generally used are fescue 
and white clover for winter and spring grazing, and 
bermudagrass with annual lespedeza or dallisgrass with 
white clover for summer and fall grazing. Sericea les- 
pedeza is responsive to fertilizer and produces average 
yields of pasture or hay on the well-drained soils on 
uplands. 

Lake Wylie, adjacent to this association, provides boat- 
ing, picnicking, fishing, water skiing, and other recrea- 
tional activities. Many sites are available where smaller 
lakes could be built and suitable areas for picnics and 
hiking provided. 


7. Lioyd-Cecil-Enon association: Gently sloping to moderately 
steep soils with red to brown, friable to slightly plastic subsoil 


This association consists of uplands dissected by many 
long, crooked, and narrow drainageways. Most areas are 
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on broad, gently sloping hills. These hills have short 
sloping to moderately steep sides along the drainageways. 
The hilltops are undulating in a féw small areas. Most 
of the level areas of this association are in narrow strips 
on the bottom lands. This association makes up about 
20 percent of the county. The major soil series and their 
relationship to the landscape are shown in figure 5. 

About 60 percent of the acreage consists of Lloyd and 
Cecil soils. ‘These soils occur in all positions on the land- 
scape except the undulating areas on hilltops. The acre- 
age of the Lloyd soils is slightly greater than that of the 
Cecil soils. The Lloyd soils developed mostly in resid- 
uum that weathered mainly from acidic rocks. This 
material, however, was influenced to some extent by basic 
rocks. These soils have a surface soil of dark reddish- 
brown loam or sandy loam and a subsoil of red clay. 
The Cecil soils developed in residuum that weathered 
from granite or gneiss. They have a surface layer of 
dark-brown sandy loam and a subsoil of red clay. The 
Enon soils developed mainly in residuum that weathered 
mainly from. basic rocks, but to some extent from mixed 
acidic and basic rocks. 

The Helena soils occur in small- to medium-sized areas 
that are widely scattered throughout the association. 


Figure 5.—Major soils in association 7 and their relation to the landscape. 
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They have a surface layer of brown sandy loam and a 
subsoil of clay mottled with brownish yellow and pale 
yellow. They developed in residuum that weathered 
from mixed acidic and basie rocks. The Helena soils 
oceupy the gently sloping to sloping areas between drain- 
ageways that are close together and also occur at the 
head of drainageways. 

The Wilkes soils have a surface layer of dark-brown 
sandy loam and a discontinuous B horizon. They occupy 
moderately steep slopes adjacent to streams. 

Other minor soils in this association are the moder- 
ately well drained Mecklenburg and Vance soils and the 
poorly drained Worsham soils. Mixed alluvial land and 
Mixed alluvial land, wet, are on the bottom lands. Also, 
there are a few small areas of Gullied land, friable ma- 
terials, rolling. 

The soils in this association have low to very low 
natural fertility, and are slightly acid or medium acid. 
Crops on all the soils respond to applications of fertilizer 
and to other good management. Trosioh is a severe 
hazard. 

About 65 percent of the association is cultivated or 
pastured. Subsistence farms predominate, and most of 
these contain more than 100 acres. However, there are a 
few dairy farms and a few beef-cattle farms. Cotton, 
corn, small grain, and truck crops are the main crops. 

Broad, gently sloping areas of this association are 
suitable for cultivated crops. Nearly all the acreage is 
well suited to pasture. If managed well, pastures pro- 
duce good grazing. 

There are several community centers in this associa- 
tion. Many areas could be used for picnicking and 
hiking. 

8. Appling-Cecil-Louisburg association: Gently sloping to mod- 
erately steep sandy loam soils with red or brown subsoil 
This association consists of uplands that generally have 

broad gently sloping to sloping ridgetops. It is dissected 

by many narrow streams and drainageways. The slopes 
adjacent to the streams are short and strong to moderately 
steep. Nearly level areas are in narrow strips on the bot- 
tom lands. In an area extending in a southwest-northeast 
direction across the center of the association, granite 
boulders crop out. These boulders are large enough to in- 
terfere with cultivation, This association makes up about 

9 percent of the county. 

Appling and Cecil soils make up about 62 percent of 
the association. The Appling soils have a somewhat 
larger acreage than the Cecil soils. They developed in 
residuum that weathered from granite and gneiss. They 
have a surface layer of light brownish-gray sandy loam 
and a subsoil of clay loam mottled with red, light red, 
and brown, There is a sizable acreage of Appling coarse 
sandy loam, thin solum, in this association. This soil 
developed in material that weathered from coarse-grained 
granite. The surface layer is light olive-brown, coarse 
sandy loam and the subsoil is sandy clay mottled with 
brownish yellow and yellowish red. The Cecil soils are 
mainly on ridgetops. They developed in residuum that 
weathered from granite and gneiss. They have a sur- 
face layer of dark-brown sandy loam and subsoil of red 
clay. 

The Louisburg soils are weakly developed soils derived 
from granite. The surface layer is dark grayish brown. 

727-672—64_2 


The B horizon is generally discontinuous. In_places, 
however, there is a light yellowish-brown sandy clay 
loam B horizon. 

The Worsham soils occur on the poorly drained, nar- 
row drainageways. The moderately well drained Helena 
soils occupy the gently sloping to strongly sloping areas 
around the head of streams. Mixed alluvial land is on 
the bottom lands of the medium- and large-sized streams. 

The soils in this association have low natural fertility 
and are slightly acid or medium acid. Crops on all of 
these soils respond to applications of fertilizer and to 
other good management. Those on the Louisburg soils, 
however, are less responsive, as these soils have a low 
available moisture capacity. Most of the farms in the 
area are subsistence farms. Cotton, corn, and small 
grain are the main crops, but peaches and grapes are 
grown on some farms. 

All gently sloping and sloping areas of these soils are 
suitable for cultivation, and nearly level areas along the 
streams are suitable for pasture. Mixtures of bermuda- 
grass and annual lespedeza or of dallisgrass and white 
clover can be used for pasture in summer and fall. Tall 
fescue and white clover can be used in winter and spring. 


9. Wilkes-Lloyd-Enon association: Gently sloping to steep soils 


with red to brown, firm subsoil 

This association is in the western part of the county. 
Tt is an area of irregular hills with narrow and medium 
ridges. It is dissected by many long, narrow drainage- 
ways. The slopes adjacent to the streams are short and 
moderately steep to steep. Nearly level areas are in nar- 
row strips on the bottom lands. This association makes 
up about 20 percent of the county. 

About 45 percent of the area consists of Wilkes and 
Lloyd soils. The Wilkes soils are mainly on the stronger 
slopes adjacent to bottom lands. The Lloyd soils occupy 
all positions on the landscape. The acreage of the 
Wilkes soils is slightly greater than that-of the Lloyd 
soils. The Wilkes soils are weakly developed in resid- 
uum that weathered from acidic rocks cut by intrusions 
of dark-colored basie rocks. They have a surface layer 
of dark-brown sandy loam and a weakly developed, thin 
or discontinuous B horizon of clay mottled with reddish 
yellow, brownish yellow, and yellowish red. The Lloyd 
soils developed in residuum from mixed acidic and basic 
yocks. Their surface layer is reddish-brown loam to 
sandy loam, and their subsoil is red clay. 

The Enon soils in this association have a grayish- 
brown loam to sandy loam surface soil and a clay subsoil 
mottled with strong brown, pale brown, light olive 
brown, yellowish red, and red. The Enon soils are on 
the gently sloping to sloping parts in this association. 

Minor soils in this association are the Cataula, Helena, 
Vance, and Mecklenburg. There are also a few smail 
areas of Iredell stony loam. Land types in the associa- 
tion are Gullied land, firm materials; Gullied land, 
friable materials, rolling; and Gullied land, friable ma- 
terials, hilly. On nearly level bottom lands are Mixed 
alluvial land and Mixed alluvial land, wet. 

The soils in this association have low to very low natu- 
ral fertility and are slightly acid to strongly acid. Crops 
on all the soils respond to applications of fertilizer and 
to other good management. 
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About 80 percent of this association is in forest, but 
most farms have a small acreage of cleared land. Many 
of the farms are larger than 200 acres, but most of them 
are part-time subsistence farms. A few are beef-cattle 
farms. Cotton, corn, truck crops, and small grain are 
suitable crops. These crops are responsive to applica- 
tions of fertilizer and to other good management. 

The soils in this association are suited to pasture. Mix- 
tures of grasses and legumes used for winter and spring 
pasture are fescue and white clover. Either bermuda- 
grass and annual lespedeza or dallisgrass and_ white 
clover can be used for summer and fall pasture. Sericea 
lespedeza is used on well-drained soils on uplands. 
Kudzu can be used in gullied areas. 

A golf course west of York is the only recreation area 
in this association. Many areas could be developed into 
beautiful sites for hiking and camping, and other areas 
could be developed for horseback riding and hunting. 
Many sites are available for small ponds, and a few for 
picnic areas. 


How Soils Are Mapped and Classified 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in York County, where they are located, and 
how they can be used. 

They went into the county knowing they likely would 
find many soils they had already seen, and perhaps some 
they had not. As they traveled over the county, they 
observed steepness, length, and shape of slopes; size and 
speed of streams; kinds of native plants or crops; kinds 
of rock; and many facts about the soils. They dug or 
bored many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it ex- 
tends from the surface down into the parent material 
that has not been changed much by leaching or by roots 
of plants. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the pro- 
files they studied, and they compared these profiles with 
those in other counties nearby and in places more distant. 
They classified and named the soils according to nation- 
wide, uniform procedures. To use this report efficiently, 
it is necessary to know the kinds of groupings most used 
in a local soil classification. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. Except for different texture in the surface layer, 
all the soils of one series have major horizons that are 
similar in thickness, arrangement, and other important 
distinguishing characteristics. Each soil series is named 
for a town or other geographic feature near the place 
where a sotl of that series was first observed and mapped. 
Cecil and Iredell; for example, are the names of two soil 
series. All the soils in the United States having the same 
series name are essentially alike in natural characteristics. 
Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface soil 
and in slope, stoniness, or some other characteristic that 
affects use of the soils by man. 

Many soil series contain soils that differ in the texture 
of their surface layer. According to this difference in 
texture, separations called soil types are made. Within 
a series, all the soils having a surface layer of the same 
texture belong to one soil type. Iredell loam and Iredell 


sandy loam are two soil types in the Iredell series. The 
difference in texture of their surface lnyer is apparent 
from their names. 

Some soil types vary so much in slope, degree of ero- 
sion, number and size of stones, or some other feature 
affecting their use, that practical suggestions about their 
management could not be made if they were shown on 
the soil map as one unit. Such soil types are divided into 
soil phases. The name of a soil phase indicates a feature 
that affects management. For example, Iredell loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, is one of several phases of Iredell 
loam, a soil type that ranges from nearly level to sloping. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils had 
been worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries 
of the individual soils on aerial photographs. These 
photographs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, 
trees, and other details that greatly help in drawing soil 
boundaries accurately. The soil map in the back of this 
report was prepared from the aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping 
units. On most maps detailed enough to be useful in 
planning management of farms and fields, a mapping 
unit is nearly equivalent to a soil type or a phase of a 
soil type. It is not exactly equivalent, because it is not 
practical to show on such a map all the small, scattered 
bits of soil of some other kind that have been seen within 
an area that is dominantly of a recognized soil type or 
soil phase. 

In preparing some detailed maps, the soil scientists 
have a problem of delineating areas where different kinds 
of soils are so intricately mixed, and so small in size, that 
it is not practical to show them separately on the map. 
Therefore, they show this mixture of soils as one map- 
ping unit and call it a soil complex. Ordinarily, a soil 
complex is named for the major kinds of soils in it. 
Also, on most soil maps, areas are shown that are so 
shallow or so frequently worked by wind and water that 
they scarcely can be called soils. These areas are shown 
on a soil map like other mapping units, but they are 
given descriptive names, such as Mixed alluvial land; 
Gullied land, friable materials, rolling; and Gullied land, 
friable materials, hilly. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples are taken, 
as needed, for laboratory measurements and for engi- 
neering tests. Laboratory data from the same kinds of 
soils in other places are assembled. Data on yields of 
crops under defined practices are assembled from farm 
records and from field or plot experiments on the same 
kind of soils. Yields under defined management are 
estimated for all the soils. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, and delineated on the map, 
and the laboratory data and yield data have been as- 
sembled. The mass of detailed information then needs 
to be organized in a way that is readily useful to differ- 
ent groups of readers, among them farmers, foresters, 
engineers, and biologists. Grouping soils that are similar 
in suitability for each specified use is a method of organi- 
zation commonly used in the soil survey reports. Based 
on the yield and practice tables and other data, the soil 
scientists set, up trial groups, and test them by further 
study and by consultation with farmers, agronomists, 
engineers, and others. Then, the scientists adjust the 
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groups according to the results of their studies and con- 
sultations. Thus, the groups that are finally evolved 
reflect up-to-date knowledge of the soils and their be- 
havior under present methods of use and management. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section describes for nontechnical readers the soil 
series (groups of soils) and single soils (mapping units) 
of York County. The acreage and proportionate extent 
of each mapping unit are given in table 1. 

The procedure in this section is first to describe the 
soil series, and then the mapping units in that series. 
Thus, to get full information of any one mapping unit, 
it is necessary to read the description of that unit and 
also the description of the soil series to which it belongs. 
As mentioned in the section “How Soils Are Mapped and 
Classified,” a few of the mapping units are not members 
of soil series. Local alluvial land, Rock outerop, and 


other miscellaneous land types do not belong to a soil 
series but, nevertheless, are listed in alphabetic order 
along with the soil series. 

A soil symbol in parentheses follows each mapping 
unit and identifies that unit on the detailed soil map. 
Listed at the end of the description of a mapping unit 
are the capability unit and the woodland suitability 
group in which that kind of soil has been placed. The 
pages on which the capability unit and woodland suita- 
bility group are described can be found readily by re- 
ferring to the “Guide to Mapping Units, Capability 
Units, Woodland Suitability Groups, and Wildlife Suita- 
bility Groups” at the back of this report. 

Soil scientists, teachers, foresters, engineers, and others 
who want more detailed information about soils should 
turn to the section “Formation, Morphology, and Classi- 
fication of Soils.” Many terms used in the soil descrip- 
tions and in other sections of the report are defined in 
the Glossary. 


TasLe 1.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of soils 


Soil Aeres | Percent Soil Acres | Percent 

Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes _ 440 0. 1 || Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded- | 22, 508 5.1 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded _| 6, 308 1.4 
percent slopes.....-.---------.----------- 1, 951 .4 || Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 C258 6 (36 apne er er ee eC 4, 820 dik 
percent slopes, eroded___......---.-------- 748 .2 || Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes___-_- 401 L 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 6 to 10 Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
percent slopes____...--_-_.-.------------- 1, 763 4 DS cies Se ipt ie bw ests SWS ape Wink w 8 Sow ee wel ee 5, 293 12 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 6 to 10 Chewacela silt loam. ..._-------------------- 3, 198 at 
percent slopes, eroded_.__..-.-.------------ 1, 013 . 2 || Colfax sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes --_-__-- 405 | 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 10 to 15 Congaree fine sandy loam__.-.-------------- 1, 812 4 
percent slopes._-.------------------.--.-- 234 .1 || Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 10 to 15 CPOdEd 2 2 ee ee ees tees ese 628 me 
percent slopes, eroded.__-.---------------- 428 .1 || Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 15 to 25 severely eroded__.__-_----.---.-.~~-------- 110 (1): 
percent slopes, eroded_..------_----------- 249 .1 || Durham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes... -- 2, 131 5 

Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 3, 298 .8 || Durham sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes___-| 1, 721 4 

Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, Mlbert loains- 2525222245242 ocsese ees sce 2, 609 .6 
CPOdeG eGo he ee oo Pees 7, 926 1.8 || Enon clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 

Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes___-} 1, 057 2 eroded'n2. sasccetee eet cessed see 529 -1 

Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, Enon clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded): 2222 sseb ose see ce ciasdeceees 5, 206 1.2 eroded 222 soos cen eo cacecs cok an ewe eS 1, 071 3 

Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 pereent slopes - -_ 545 . 1 || Enon clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, se- ; 

Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, verely eroded____------------------------ 546 tol 
CTOdéd «222 scsnscsseuagen Seedcsheccescst 3, 192 .7 || Enon sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_-| 7, 728 L8 

Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. -- 683 .2 || Enon sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent‘slopes, eroded_| 7, 731 1.8 

Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, Enon sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eTOd€d be aan csee de cos tees coos lee ees 1, 578 .3 Crodedsscccse soso wees eua te eee be 3, 697 .8 

Buncombe loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes... - 520 .1 || Enon sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 

Cataula clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, se~ eroded . 2.22 oiecsaseet toe lt eee eee ese 2, 868 .7 
verely eroded__._.-_--_._---------------- 379 .1 || Gullied land, firm materials_-..-..----------- 1, 782 4 

Cataula clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, se- Gullied land, friable materials, rolling.__.-_--- 1, 995 25 
verely eroded. ...-.---~------------------ 1, 025 . 2 || Gullied land, friable materials, hilly.......-.-- 2,108 5 

Cataula clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__.--- 1, 381 3 
severely eroded_._-..--.--..-----.-------- 654 . 1 || Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded-| 3, 190 7 

Cataula clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes... -- 351 wk 
severely eroded._-.__--------------------- 189 (4) Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

Cataula sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, erddcds. se. - tat ne ee ee seu sceeceeee ease 3, 086 7 
CPOGO sce cd en See ye hunted cal aus 611 .1 || Helena sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

Cataula sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded soo ecco Steere ce Cbs , 488 3 
GPONed oo ieG ios wel tit Mecien eine aa aie 432 .1 || Hiwassee sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

Cecil clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely @TOdeG sess ce coccenease eee oce Geese cccees 297 eck, 
eroded: sc ce escgsecesescseoseces esse ees 14, 325 3. 3 || Hiwassee sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

Cecil clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely €TOdGd. esses. ee ee et eeet bes ee ceo A 155 (G) 
eraded et Ryn meee eE An emrty tine a hese S eee: 13, 519 3. 1 || Hiwassee sandy loam, 10 to 18 percent slopes, 

Cecil clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 222 che les wee dawned een sees 328 ol 
eroded «62s. Ra ee eet ih pet pane! 5, 891 1.3 || Iredell loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes._..-------- 8, 555 1.9 

Cecil clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, se- Tredell loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_---_------- 5, 299 1.2 
verely eroded iin. sese cose eeelsecse tees 3, 423 . 8 || Iredell loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded--.-- 2, 222 5 
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TABLE 1.—Approximate acreage and proportionate extent of soils—Continued 


Soil 


Iredell loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded - --- 
Iredell loam, thin solum, 0 to 2 percent slopes - - - 
Tredell loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent slopes. - - 


Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes - ~~ ~=- 
Tredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent ane 
eroded 
Iredell sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes___--- 
Tredell sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded 
Tredell very stony loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes - _ 
Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded 
Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded): jc oo Sh eee ec tees 
Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, se- 
verely croded 
Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded_____---_------------------- 
Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded 
Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 6 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded_..----...------ 
Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 10 to 20 per- 
cent slopes, severely eroded 
Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes___---.------ 
Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__-__-- 
Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes___.-..----- 
Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded___.- 
Lloyd loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded___- 
Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__ 
Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_ 
Lloyd sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded: = sec cecil oeeted ee sheet aceke 
Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_-_--- 
Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded ss sou Soe Sac sets asec eee 
Lloyd sandy loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes, eroded 
Loeal alluvial land_____--------------------- 
Louisburg sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_-- 
Louisburg sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes_ - 
Louisburg sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes._ 
Louisburg sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes _- 
Manteo channery silt loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded___.-----...-.-------.------ 
Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent 
BONS 20.2 ns cae Foe eee aeee enw e aes, 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
Mecklenburg loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-_..-- 
Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mecklenburg loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded 
ae loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 


Meck lena loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded 


1 Less than 0.1 percent. 


Altavista Series 


Acres 


(*) 
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In the Altavista, series are deep, moderately weil 
drained soils on second bottoms of the larger streams in 


the Piedmont. 


These soils developed in material that 


washed from soils that formed in residuum derived from 


Soil 


Mine pits and dumps--.-------------------- 
Mixed alluvial land_.--.-------------------- 


Molena loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes___-.- 
Nason silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_.- 
Nason silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_-_ 
Nason silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded_. 
Nason silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_--_-~_- 
Nason silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded__ 
Roanoke silt loam___-.-.------------------- 
Rock Ouberop<.-. ssi 04 en ne edad mewn ceesmeens 
Tatum gravelly silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
OYOU Joo. Aulewe Pouse Bee eunie caae ea oe oe 
te eevelly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
ero 
Tatum gravelly silt loam, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded_._---------------~--------- 
Tatum gravelly silt loam, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, eroded 
Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes.___.---- 
Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded _-_ 
Tatum silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes....--_- 
Tatum silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_-_ 
Tatum silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tatum silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes......-- 
Tatum silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tatum silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 
Tatum silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 
Tatum silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded 
Tatum silty clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded__._.---...-------.-------- 
Vance clay loam, 2 to 10 percent sigpee 
severely eroded__.___---_.---------------- 
Vance clay loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded____..--------------------- 
Vance sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Vance sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded 
Vanee sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded 22 cui et cots ec tena Bo eee 
Vance sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded .22ebteclose sees Ua ckeon sete eS 
Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
_eroded 


eroded. 223 cee Ue ie one aw ese tee 
Wilkes complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes._------- 
Wilkes complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes-....--. 
Wilkes complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes. _.---- 
Wilkes complex, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded _- 
Wilkes complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes_------ 
Wilkes complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes, eroded. 
Worsham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. -- 
Worsham sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes... 


215 
300 

1, 188 
4, 807 
1, 359 
33, 585 
3, 684 
1, 815 
196 


? 


446, 080 


438, 400 
80 


Percent 
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4, 
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(*) 
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granite, gneiss, schist, and basic rocks. 


brown fine sandy clay loam upper subsoil. 


They have a 
dark grayish-brown to light grayish-brown fine sandy 
loam surface layer and a light.yellowish-brown to strong- 
Below a depth 
of 15 to 24 inches, the subsoil is light yellowish-brown 
clay mottled with yellowish brown, strong brown, and 
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light gray. At a depth of 30 to 48 inches, there is a 
layer of fine sandy clay strongly mottled with light 
brownish gray and brownish yellow. Weathered bed- 
rock is at a depth of 6 to 40 feet or more. Slopes of the 
Altavista soils range from 0 to 6 percent. 

The Altavista soils occur with the Wickham and 
Hiwassee soils. They have a lighter colored surface 
layer than those soils. In addition, the Altavista soils 
have brown to yellow subsoil, whereas the Wickham and 
Hiwassee soils have a brown to red subsoil. 


The Altavista soils have moderately slow permeability, 
moderately rapid infiltration, and a medium available 
moisture capacity. They have low natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are slightly acid to 
medium acid. 

These soils are suited to cultivation and are responsive 
to management. Tilth is easy to maintain. A small 
part is cultivated; the rest is forested, idle, or used for 
nonagricultural purposes. 

The original vegetation was oak, gum, elm, maple, 
and a few pines. The undergrowth consisted of briers 
and native grasses. 

Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes (AaB).— 
This is a deep, moderately well drained, light-colored fine 
sandy loam on the second bottoms of the larger streams. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 12 inches, grayish-brown, very friable fine sandy loam. 

12 to 33 inches, light yellowish-brown, friable fine sandy clay 
mottled with strong brown; subangular blocky structure. 
33 to 41 inches, light-gray, firm clay mottled with yellowish 

brown; coarse, blocky structure. 
41 to 76 inches +, light brownish-gray, friable fine sandy clay 
mottied with brownish yellow. 

Gentle slopes, good tilth, and a thick root zone make 
this soil suitable for most crops grown in the county. 
Erosion is a hazard in cultivated areas. Crops respond 
well to fertilizer and lime. Close-growing crops are 
needed every other year to protect the soil from erosion 
and to help maintain the supply of organic matter. If 
managed well, bermudagrass, tall fescue, annual lespe- 
deza, and white clover are suitable for pasture and hay. 
(Capability unit Ile-2; woodland suitability group 5; 
wildlife suitability group 1) 


Appling Series 


In the Appling series are deep, well-drained soils on 
uplands of the Piedmont. The soils developed in resid- 
uum that weathered from granite, gneiss, and schist. 
They have a light brownish-gray to dark grayish-brown 
sandy loam surface layer and a yellowish-brown to red 
clay upper subsoil. Below a depth of 20 to 85 inches, 
the subsoil is red clay mottled with light yellowish brown 
or pale yellow. At a depth of 24 to 48 inches, there is a 
layer of sandy clay loam strongly mottled with red, 
brown, yellow, and white. Weathered bedrock is at a 
depth of 3 to 40 feet or more. Slopes of the Appling 
soils range from about 2 to 25 percent. 

The Appling soils occur with the Cecil, Durham, 
Helena, Enon, and Louisburg soils. They are inter- 
mediate in color between the red Cecil soils and the 
yellow Durham soils. They have a lighter colored sur- 
face layer (A horizon) and a more friable subsoil than 
the Helena and the Enon soils. They have a thicker 


solum and much more distinct horizons than the Louis- 
burg soils. 

Appling soils are well drained throughout. They have 
moderate permeability and infiltration and a medium 
available moisture capacity. They have low natural 
fertility and a low content of organic matter and are 
medium acid to strongly acid. 

Most of the Appling soils are suited to cultivation and 
are responsive to management. About 50 percent of 
their area is cultivated; the rest is forested, pastured, idle, 
or used for nonagricultural purposes. 

The original vegetation consisted of oak, hickory, gum, 
and pine trees and an undergrowth of vines, briers, and 
native grasses. 

Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (ApB).— 
This is a deep, well-drained, light-colored soil on uplands. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 10 inches, light brownish-gray, very friable sandy loam. 

10 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam; sub- 
angular blocky structure. 

16 to 34 inches, red, friable clay mottled with light red and 
brown; subangular blocky structure. 


34 to 41 inches +-, red, firm clay to sandy clay loam mottled 
with yellowish brown, pale yellow, and strong brown. 


Gentle slopes, good tilth, and good available moisture 
capacity make this soil suitable for all crops grown in the 
county. Erosion is the chief hazard in cultivated areas. 
Crops respond well to fertilizer and lime. Close-growing 
crops are needed every other year to protect, the soil from 
erosion and to help maintain the supply of organic matter. 
Tf managed well, bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, annual 
lespedeza, and crimson clover are suitable for pasture and 
hay. (Capability unit Ile-2; woodland suitability group 
6; wildlife suitability group 1) 

Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(ApB2).—This is an important agricultural soil. It 
occupies ridgetops and short, breaking slopes. 

This soil is not so thick as Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. Its 3- to Binck: plow layer is a mixture 
of former surface soil and the subsoil. The texture of 
this layer ranges from sandy loam to sandy clay loam. 
Most areas of this soil are in cultivated crops and pasture. 
Some of the acreage is forested, and some is idle. 

Appling sandy. loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, 
produces fair yields of the cultivated crops commonly 
grown in the county. If moderately limed and fertilized, 
this soil produces average yields of bermudagrass, dallis- 
grass, crimson clover, sericea lespedeza, and anuual 
lespedeza. 

Terraces and grassed waterways that conserve moisture 
and prevent erosion are needed on this soil. Rotations 
should include close-growing crops one-half of the time. 
(Capability unit Ile-2; woodland suitability group 6; 
wildlife suitability group 1) 

Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes (ApC).— 
This is an important agricultural soil. It has shorter 
slopes than Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Also, the amount and rate of runoff are greater and the 
hazed of erosion is more severe than on the less sloping 
soil. 

The thickness of the surface layer ranges from 4 to 12 
inches. The color of the subsoil ranges from yellowish 
brown to reddish brown. Mottling occurs at a greater 
depth than in Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
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Much of the acreage of this soil is in tilled crops, but 
some is in pasture and some in trees. A small acreage is 
idle or used for nonfarm purposes. 

This soil is suitable for all crops commonly grown in 
the county. Rotations, should be moderately long and 
consist of close-growing crops two-thirds of the time. 
The use of crop residue and green-manure crops help to 
increase the supply of organic matter. Suitable plants 
for hay and pasture are bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall 
fescue, crimson clover, sericea lespedeza, and annual 
lespedeza. 

Terraces and grassed waterways should be established 
if the soil is used for crops grown In rotation. (Capability 
unit IIIe-2; woodland suitability group 6; wildlife suit- 
ability group 1) 

Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(ApC2).—The plow layer is 2 to 6 inches thick and is a 
mixture of the original surface layer and subsoil. Its 
color ranges from brown to yellow. The subsoil is mottled 
at a greater depth than that of Appling sandy loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes. Also, the amount and rate of runoff are 
greater than on the more gently sloping soil. Shallow 
gullies are common. 

Some areas of this soil are in tilled crops and pasture. 
Some are forested, and a small acreage is idle or is used 
for nonfarm purposes. 

This soil responds to lime and fertilizer. If manage- 
ment is good, fair yields of crops are obtained. A com- 
plete water-disposal system is needed if the soil is used 
for crops. Also, this soil should be in close-growing crops 
two-thirds of the time. Bermudagrass, dallisgrass, sericea 
lespedeza, and annual lespedeza are suitable for hay and 
pasture. (Capability unit I[le-2; woodland suitability 
group 6; wildlife suitability group 1) 

Appling sandy foam, 10 to 15 percent slopes (ApD).— 
The slopes of this soil are shorter than those of Appling 
sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. The thickness of the 
surface soil ranges from 4 to 12 inches. The thickness of 
the solum ranges from 24 to 40 inches. Runoff is rapid, 
and the erosion hazard is serious. 

Most areas of this soil are forested. A small acreage is 
cropped and pastured, and a small part is idle or used for 
nonfarm purposes. 

Contour striperopping and other means of controlling 
erosion are needed. ‘Terracing, however, is not feasible. 
Strips should consist of close-growing perennials three- 
fourths of the time, and rotations should last 4 to 8 years. 
Grasses and legumes respond to liberal applications of 
fertilizer and lime. 

Tf this soil is used for row crops, yields less than average 
can be expected. Under good management, pasture 
consisting of bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, annual 
lespedeza, or kudzu is fairly productive. (Capability 
unit IVe-1; woodland suitability group 7; wildlife 
suitability group 2) 

Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(ApD2) —The surface layer of this soil ranges from 2 to 5 
inches in thickness and is generally yellowish brown. The 
solum, however, ranges from 18 to 30 inches in thickness. 
Slopes are shorter than those on Appling sandy loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes. This soil is very erodible. 

Most areas of this soil are forested. A small acreage 
is pastured, idle, or used for nonfarm purposes. 

The serious erosion hazard restricts the use of this soil 
for cultivated crops. Terracing is not feasible. If the 


soil is cultivated, stripcropping on the contour in a rotation 
that is 4 to 8 years in length is desirable to control ero- 
sion. Less than average yields, however, can be expected. 

Bermudagrass, sericea lespedeza, and kudzu respond to 
fertilization, but yields are less than average for the 
county. (Capabihty unit [Ve-1; woodland suitability 
group 7; wildlife suitability group 2) 

Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slapes (ApE).— 
This mextensive soil occurs on the steeper slopes adjacent 
to streams and below the more gently sloping Appling and 
other associated soils. The surface layer ranges from 7 to 
10 inches in thickness and is generally brown in color. The 
subsoil is usually light red to yellowish red and from 12 to 
30 inches thick. The slopes of this soil are shorter than 
those of Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Also, 
the amount and rate of runoff are greater and the hazard 
of erosion is more serious. 

Most areas of this soil are forested, but small areas are 
pastured, and other small areas are idle or used for non- 
farm purposes. 

This soil is unsuited to row crops. If it is used for 
pasture, lime, fertilizer, and controlled grazing are needed. 
Suitable pasture plants are bermudagrass, kudzu, and 
sericea lespedeza, but only fair yields can be expected. 
(Capability unit VIe-1; woodland suitability group 7; 
wildlife suitability group 2) 

Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(ApE2).—This soil occurs on the steeper slopes adjacent 
to streams and below the more gently sloping Appling soils. 
The surface layer ranges from 2 to 7 inches in thickness and 
is generally light yellowish brown. In most places the 
subsoil is yellowish red to light red and ranges from 12 to 
28 inches in thickness. This soil has shorter and steeper 
slopes than Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Consequently, the amount and rate of runoff is greater 
and the hazard of erosion is more serious than on the less 
sloping soil. Shallow gullies are common; deep gullies 
occut In some places. 

Most areas of this soil have been cleared and cultivated 
but now have reverted to forest. A small acreage, how- 
ever, is pastured, and a few acres are still cultivated. 
Also, a small acreage is idle or used for nonfarm purposes. 

This soil is unsuited to row crops. If it is used for 
pasture, liberal amounts of lime and fertilizer should be 
applied and rotation grazing practiced. Suitable pasture 
plants are bermudagrass, kudzu, and sericea lespedeza, 
but only fair yields can be expected. (Capability unit 
Vie-1; woodland suitability group 7; wildlife suitability 
group 2) 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes (AcB) —This is a moderately coarse textured soil on 
uplands. It oceurs chiefly with the Louisburg soils and 
occupies the gently sloping ridges that are narrow or of 
medium width. 

Typical profile: 


0 to 11 inches, light olive-brown, very friable coarse sandy 


oam. 

11 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown, friable coarse sandy clay 
loam; subangular blocky structure. 

14 to 19 inches, yellowish-red sandy clay mottled with brownish 
yellow; firm; blocky structure. 

19 to 24 inches +, yellowish-red coarse sand mottled with 
brownish yellow, olive yellow, and white. 


This soil is suited to many cultivated crops, but in 
places granite boulders on its surface are so large that 
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machines must go around them. Crops respond to appli- 
cations of fertilizer and lime. If this soil is used for culti- 
vation, close-growing crops are needed every other year to 
supply organic matter and to help prevent erosion. This 
soil is only fairly well suited to pasture. (Capability unit 
IIe-2; woodland suitability group 10; wildlife suitability 
group 1) 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded (AcB2).—The surface layer of this soil is 
2 to 4 inches thinner than that of Appling coarse sandy 
loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent slopes, and runoff is 
greater. 

This soil is suited to many crops grown in the county, 
but close-growing crops are needed every other year to 
prevent erosion and help supply organic matter. Because 
it is droughty, this soil is not well suited to pasture. 
(Capability unit TIe-2; woodland suitability group 10; 
wildlife suitability group 1) 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes (AcC).—This soil is on the stronger slopes near 
streams and on sharp hilltops. The amount and rate of 
runoff are greater than on Appling coarse sandy loam, 
thin solum, 2 to’ 6 percent slopes. Large granite boulders 
crop out. 

If this soil is cultivated, close-growing crops are needed 
2 years out of 3 to help prevent erosion. Crops respond to 
fertilizer and lime, but pasture grasses produce only fair 
yields. (Capability unit II[Te-2; woodland suitability 
group 10; wildlife suitability group 1) 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded (AcC2).—This soil is on stronger slopes 
than Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 per- 
cent slopes. The amount and rate of runoff are therefore 
greater. Shallow gullies are common. 

If this soil is cultivated, close-growing crops are needed 
2 years out of 3 to help prevent erosion and to supply or- 
ganic matter. Pasture grasses do not grow well on this 
soil. Peach trees grow fairly well (fig. 6). (Capability 
unit [[Te-2; woodland suitability group 10; wildlife suit- 
ability group 1) 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes (AcD).—This soil occurs on strong short slopes 
along medium-sized streams. The solum is 6 to 12 inches 
thinner than that of Appling coarse sandy loam, thin 
solum, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Also, the amount and rate 
of runoff are greater. 

Neither cultivated crops nor pasture grow well on this 
soil. It probably was never cleared, and it is now in a 
mixture of pines and hardwoods, for which it is best 
suited. Because the erosion hazard is severe, it is not 
practical to clear this soil. (Capability unit IVe-1; 
woodland suitability group 11; wildlife suitability group 2) 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded (AcD2).—This soil is on strong slopes along 
drainageways. The surface layer is thinner than that of 
Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. Also, slopes are shorter, runoff is greater, and 
erosion is a more serious hazard. A few granite boulders 
crop out in places. The solum ranges from 10 to 20 
inches in thickness. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops. Pasture 
plants do not grow well on this droughty soil. (Capa- 
bility unit IVe-1; woodland suitability group 11; wildlife 
suitability group 2) 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 15 to 25 percent 


slopes, eroded (AcE2).—This soil has a surface layer 2 to 
7 inches thick. It occupies the moderately steep slopes 
adjacent to the medium-sized streams. The slopes are 
stronger and the amount and rate of runoff are greater 
than on Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. Large outcrops of granite are 
common. | ; 

This soil is unsuited to cultivated crops or to pasture. 
It is best suited to pine trees. (Capability unit VIe-1; 
aca suitability group 11; wildlife suitability group 
3 : 


Buncombe Series 


In the Buncombe series are deep, droughty soils on 
bottom Jands along the larger streams in the Piedmont. 
These soils have a very dark grayish-brown to pale- 
brown loamy sand surface layer. This layer is under- 
lain at a depth of about 11 inches by sand that is mottled, 
or streaked, with dark brown and yellowish brown. This 
young soil has not been in place long enough to develop 
genetically related horizons. Layers of mixed sand and 
gravel commonly are at a depth below 4 feet. The 
parent material weathered from granite, gneiss, schist, 
ox basic rocks. 

The Buncombe soils occur among the well-drained 
Congaree soils, the moderately well drained Chewacla 
soils, and the well-drained and poorly drained, Mixed 
alluvial land. They differ from these soils, however, in 
being droughty. 

Buncombe soils have slow runoff and excessive internal 
drainage. Permeability and infiltration are rapid, and 
the available moisture capacity is low. These soils have 
low natural fertility and a low organic-matter content and 
are slightly acid to strongly acid. 

The Buncombe soils make up only a small percentage 
of the county. A little of the acreage is cultivated; the 
rest is wooded, idle, or pastured. 

The original vegetation was oak, elm, beech, gum, and 
ash trees and an undergrowth of canes, briers, and native 
grasses. 

Buncombe loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes (Bu).— 
This is a deep, excessively drained soil on the first bot- 
toms of the Broad and Catawba Rivers. 

Typical profile: a 

0 to _ inches, very dark grayish-brown, very friable loamy 
sana. 


11 to 48 inches +, yellowish-brown loose sand with streaks of 
dark brown, brown, and yellow. 


Becaiise this soil is droughty, its use for cultivated 
crops is greatly limited. However, its root zone is thick, 
and tilth is easy to maintain. Less droughty areas of this 
soil can be used for corn, annual hay, and bermudagrass, 
but these crops require heavy applications of fertilizer if 
they are to produce profitable yields. (Capability: unit 
JIIs-2; woodland suitability group 2; wildlife suitability 
group 5) 


Cataula Series 


In the Cataula series are moderately deep to deep, 
moderately well drained soils on uplands of the Pied- 
mont. They developed in residuum that weathered from 
light-colored gneiss or aplitic granite and are influenced 
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Figure 6—Peach trees planted on the contour on Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
it HIe-2. 


unit 


locally by slightly basic rocks. These soils have a dark 
yellowish-brown to light yellowish-brown surface layer 
and a yellowish-red to light-red clay loam upper subsoil. 
In places where all the original surface soil has been 
removed by sheet erosion, the color of the surface Jayer 
is light red to red and the texture is clay loam to clay. 
Below a. depth of 8 to 16 inches the subsoil is red clay. 
At a depth of 18 to 30 inches there is a layer of clay 
loam, mottled with red, yellowish red, reddish yellow, 
and strong brown, that contains fine mica. Depth to 
weathered bedrock ranges from 8 to 30 feet or more. 
Slopes range from 2 to 25 percent. 

The Cataula soils occur with the Cecil, Enon, and 
Wilkes soils. They have a finer textured subsoil than 
the Cecil soils. They are redder throughout than the 
Enon soils: They have a thicker solum than the Wilkes 
soils and much more distinct horizons. 


Capability 


Cataula soils are moderately well drained. They have 
moderately slow to slow permeability, moderately slow 
infiltration, and a low available moisture capacity. They 
have low fertility and a low content of organic matter 
and are slightly acid to strongly acid. 

Nearly all the acreage of this soil has been cleared and 
cultivated. Now most of it is forested, but some is 
cultivated and some pastured. Also, some areas are idle 
and some:are used for nonagricultural purposes. 

The original vegetation was oak, elm, gum, cedar, and 
pine trees and an undergrowth of vines, briers, and native 
grasses. 

Cataula sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(CbB2).—This is a moderately deep to deep, moderately 
well drained soil. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 8 inches, dark yellowish-brown to light: yellowish-brown, 
very friable sandy loam. 
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8 to 12 inches, yellowish-red, 
blocky structure. 

12 to 28 inches, red, firm clay; strong, blocky structure. 

28 to 40 inches, red, compact clay mottled with strong 
own very firm; strong blocky structure grading toward 

aty. 

re 73 inches +, red, friable clay loam mottled with yellowish 
red and strong brown. 

This soil is fairly well suited to corn, cotton, sorghum, 
and small grain. Crops respond well to fertilizer and 
lime. Erosion is the chief hazard in cultivated areas, 
and close-growing crops are needed every other year to 
protect the soil and to help maintain the organic-matter 
content. If well managed, this soil is suited to bermuda- 
grass, tall fescue, dallisgrass, sericea lespedeza, annual 
lespedeza, and crimson clover for pasture and hay. 
(Capability unit Ile-3; woodland suitability group 15; 
wildlife suitability group 4) 

Cataula sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(CbC2).—The: solum of this soil is 2 to 10 inches thinner 
than that of Cataula sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. Also, slopes are stronger and shorter, the amount 
and rate of runoff are greater, and erosion is a more 
serious hazard. 

This soil is responsive to good management. Cotton, 
corn, and small] grain respond to additions of fertilizer. 
Close-growing crops are needed 2 years out of '3 if this 
soil is cultivated. If it is well managed, this soil is suited 
to bermudagrass, tall fescue, annual lespedeza, and 
sericea lespedeza for pasture and hay. (Capability unit 
IITe-3; woodland suitability group 15; wildlife suitability 
group 4) 

Cataula clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (CaB3).—This soil has lost all its original surface 
layer through erosion. The present surface layer is 
yellowish red and is 2 to 4 inches thick. Some shallow 
gullies have formed. Because the surface layer is fine 
textured, water infiltrates slowly to very slowly and 
runoff is rapid. Permeability is slow, and roots penetrate 
in this soil slowly. The available mositure capacity 
of this soil is very low. 

All areas of this soil have been cleared and used for 
crops and pasture, but now most areas are forested. 

If row crops are grown, they should be rotated with 
close-growing crops. Large applications of lime and 
fertilizer help to insure fair yields. Manure, crop residue, 
and close-growing crops are needed to increase the con- 
tent of organic matter. 

Contour tillage, terraces, grassed waterways, and strips 
of close-growing crops are needed to protect this erodible 
soil. (Capability unit IIle-3; woodland suitability group 
17; wildlife suitability group 3) 

Cataula clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (CaC3).—The fine-textured surface layer of this 
soil is yellowish red to red. Slopes are shorter than those 
of Cataula clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, and the amount and rate of runoff is greater. 
Internal drainage is slow, and aeration is poor. Some 
gullies that cannot be crossed by tillage implements are 
active, but deeper gullies, for the most part, are stabilized 
by vegetation. 

Much of the acreage of this soil has been cropped to 
cotton, but now most of it is forested. Because the 
erosion hazard is serious, this soil is not suited to culti- 
vated crops. Well fertilized pastures of bermudagrass, 
annual lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza give only fair 


friable clay loam, subangular 
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yields. (Capability unit IVe-2; woodland suitability 
group 17; wildlife suitability group 3) 

Cataula clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (CaD3).—This soil has lost all its original surface 
layer through erosion. Erosion is a serious hazard, and 
some gullies have formed that cannot be crossed by tillage 
implements. In most places the surface layer is yellow- 
ish red. This soil has shorter and stronger slopes than 
Cataula clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Because erosion is a serious hazard, this soil is not suited 
to cultivated crops or to pasture. It is best suited to 
forest. (Capability unit VIe-3; woodland suitability 
group 17; wildlife suitability group 3) 

Cataula clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (CaE3).—This is an inextensive soil. It is on 
steep slopes at the head of streams and along their sides. 
The surface layer is yellowish-red to red clay loam or clay. 
The slopes are shorter and stronger than those on Cathula 
clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded, and the 
amount and rate of runoff are greater. 

All areas of this soil are in trees, for which it is best 
suited. Pine trees predominate. (Capability unit VITe- 
3; woodland suitability group 17; wildlife suitability 
group 8) 


Cecil Series 


In the Cecil series are deep, well-drained soils on up- 
lands of the Piedmont. They developed in residuum 
weathered from metamorphic and igneous rocks, such as 
granite, gneiss, and schist. Cecil soils have a grayish- 
brown to dark-brown sandy loam surface layer and a 
yellowish-red to red clay loam upper subsoil. Below a 
depth of 12 to 24 inches, the subsoil is red clay. At a 
depth of 24 to 60 inches there is a sandy clay loam layer 
mottled with yellowish red, brown, and red. Depth to 
weathered bedrock ranges from 5 to 50 feet or more. 
Slopes range from about 2 to 30 percent. 

The Cecil soils occur with the Appling, Durham, 
Lloyd, Enon, and Wilkes soils. Their subsoil is redder 
than that in the Appling and Durham soils and is lighter 
red than that in the Lloyd soils. They are redder and 
more friable throughout than the Enon soils, They have 
a thicker solum and more distinct horizons than the 
Wilkes soils. 

Where accelerated erosion has removed the original 
surface soil, the Cecil soils have a yellowish-red surface 
layer that is clay loam in most places. Areas of Cecil 
soils that contain quartz gravel are small and few. The 
areas on Ferguson, Little Nanny, and Barnett Moun- 
tains have medium and large cobbles on the surface and 
are forested. 

Cecil soils are well drained throughout. Permeability 
and infiltration are moderate and the available moisture 
capacity is medium. These soils have low natural fertil- 
ity, contain little organic matter, and are slightly acid to 
medium acid. 

These soils are widely distributed throughout the 
county. About 50 percent of their acreage is cultivated; 
the rest is forested, pastured, idle, or used for nonfarm 
purposes. Much of their acreage, if well managed, is 
suited to cultivation. 

The Cecil soils developed under forest. The original 
vegetation was oak, hickory, gum, and pine trees and an 
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undergrowth of briers, shrubs, vines, and native grasses. 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(CdB2).—This is a deep, well-drained, red sandy loam 
soil on uplands. 
Typical profile: 
0 to 6 inches, dark-brown, very friable sandy loam. 
6 to 14 inches, yellowish-red, friable clay loam; subangular 
blocky structure. 
14 to 43 inches, red, friable to firm clay; subangular blocky 


structure. 
48 to 48 inches +, red sandy clay loam mottled with reddish 


yellow. 

Gentle slopes, good tilth, and good available moisture 
capacity make this soil suited to all crops grown in the 
county. Erosion is the chief hazard on cultivated areas. 
Crops respond well to fertilizer and lime. If this soil is 
used for row crops, a water-disposal system is needed. 
Close-growing crops should be planted every other year 
to protect the soil from erosion and to help maintain the 
content of organic matter. If managed well, bermuda- 
grass, sericea lespedeza, annual lespedeza, and crimson 
clover are suitable for pasture and hay. Moderate prac- 
tices for soil and water conservation are needed (fig. 7). 
(Capability unit Ile-1; woodland suitability group 6; 
wildlife suitability group 1) 

Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(CdC2).—This soil is on breaks adjacent to Cecil sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and to associated 
soils. Generally, its slopes are shorter than those of the 
adjacent Cecil soil. Also, infiltration is slower and the 
amount of runoff is greater. Consequently, sheet and 
gully erosion are increased. 

Much of the acreage of this soil is forested. Small 
areas are cropped, pastured, idle, or used for nonfarm 
purposes. 

If this soil is fertilized and limed, yields are average. 
A moderately Jong rotation that keeps two-thirds of the 
acreage in grass or some other close-growing crop is needed 
to help control erosion and to maintain the content of organic 
matter. 

Bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, annual lespedeza, 
sericea lespedeza, crimson clover, and white clover can be 
grown for pasture and hay. Yields are average if the 


Figure 7.—Meadow outlet in natural drainageway on Cecil sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. Capability unit ITe-1. 
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soil is fertilized. (Capability unit ITIe-1; woodland suit- 
ability group 6; wildlife suitability group 1) 

Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(CdD2).—Slopes on this soil are shorter than those of 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and 
erosion is a more serious hazard. The thickness of the 
solum ranges from 20 to 36 inches. 

Most areas of this soil have been cropped but have 
largely reverted to pine or have been planted to pine. 
A small acreage is in crops or pasture, and a little is idle 
or used for nonfarm purposes. Because slopes are strong 
and the erosion hazard is serious, this soil is not suitable 
for cultivation. 

If this soil is used for pasture, use lime and fertilizer 
and control grazing. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland 
suitability group 7; wildlife suitability group 2) 

Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes (CdE).—The 
slopes on this soil are short. The surface layer is 2 to 8 
inches thicker than that of Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded, and erosion is a more serious 
hazard. ‘The thickness of the solum ranges from 14 to 32 
inches. This soil is on short, abrupt breaks along small- 
and medium-sized streams. 

Some areas of this soil have been cleared, but most are 
forested. Only small areas are pastured, idle, or used for 
nonfarm purposes. 

Because its slopes are steep and erosion is a hazard, 
this soil is not suitable for cultivation. Farm machinery 
cannot be used on the steep slopes. 

If this soil is adequately fertilized, it produces fair 
yields of kudzu or sericea lespedeza. (Capability unit 
Vie-1; woodland suitability group 7; wildlife suitability 
group 2) 

Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(CdE2).—-This soil occupies breaks adjacent to the more 
gently sloping Cecil and associated soils. Small gullies 
have formed in some places. The solum ranges from 12 
to 30 inches in thickness. Slopes are shorter than those 
of Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Most areas of this soil are forested. A small acreage is 
idle or used for nonfarm purposes. Because this soil has 
steep slopes and is susceptible to further erosion, it is not 
suitable for cultivation. Its. use for pasture is limited. 
Kudzu and sericea lespedeza are suitable pasture plants 
and produce fair yields and a good cover if they are ade- 
quately limed and fertilized. (Capability unit VIe-1; 
woodland suitability group 7; wildlife suitability group 2) 

Cecil clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(CcB3).—This soil is widely distributed through the 
county. It is mostly on ridgetops and on gentle slopes 
near moderately gullied areas. All the original surface 
lnyer has been lost through erosion. The present surface 
layer is predominantly red to yellowish red and is 2 to 4 
inches thick. Its texture ranges from clay loam to sandy 
clay loam. Because this soil is fine textured, infiltration 1s 
slow and the amount of runoff is greater than that on 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. Sheet 
erosion and shallow gullies are common. 

All the acreage of this soil has been cultivated, much of 
it for a while continuously to cotton. Now much of it 
has reverted to pines. 

Because this soil is deficient in organic matter and is low 
in natural fertility, it is not well suited to crops. If it is 
cultivated, crop residue should be left on the soil and cover 
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crops turned under 2 years in 3. Heavy applications of 
fertilizer and lime are needed for fair yields of cultivated 
crops, hay, or pasture. (Capability unit ITIe-1; wood- 
land suitability group 8; wildlife suitability group 3) 

Cecil clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(CcC3).—The surface layer of this soil ranges from clay 
loam to sandy clay loam in texture and from reddish brown 
to red in color. Slopes are shorter than those of Cecil 
sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. Numerous 
shallow gullies have formed. 

Most areas of this soil have been cleared but have re- 
verted to pines. Very small areas are cropped, idle, 
pastured, or used for nonfarm purposes. 

Because slopes are short and the erosion hazard is 
serious, this soil is not suited to cultivation. If ade- 
quately fertilized and limed, it is suited to perennial 
grasses and legumes. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland 
suitability group 8; wildlife suitability group 3) 

Cecil clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(CcD3).—The surface layer of this soil ranges from red- 
dish brown to red in color and from sandy clay loam to 
clay in texture. The depth to parent material ranges from 
12 to 24 inches. Runoff is very rapid, and many shallow 
gullies have formed. . 

Most areas of this soil are in pines. A small acreage is 
idle or is used for nonfarm purposes. 

This soil is deficient in nutrients, and plant growth is 
very slow. The erosion hazard makes the soil unsuitable 
for cultivated crops or pasture. (Capability unit VIe-1; 
woodland suitability group 8; wildlife suitability group 3) 

Cecil clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(CcE3).—This soil is moderately extensive. It is on 
breaks between small streams and in areas adjacent to 
the more gently sloping Cecil and associated soils. The 
present surface layer ranges from sandy clay loam to clay 
in texture and from reddish brown to red in color. The 
original surface layer has been removed by erosion. In 
small areas much subsoil material has also been lost. 
The thickness of the solum ranges from 10 to 20 inches. 
Shallow gullies are common, 

Nearly all the acreage of this soil is forested, predomi- 
nantly with pimes. Only small areas are idle or used 
for nonfarm purposes. Because the erosion hazard is 
serious and slopes are steep, this soil is not suitable for 
crops and pasture. (Capability unit VIIe~1; woodland 
suitability group 8; wildlife suitability group 3) 


Chewacla Series 


The soils in the Chewacla series are deep and some- 
what poorly drained. They have a grayish-brown to 
dark-brown silt loam surface layer and a mottled dark- 
brown, grayish-brown, yellowish-brown, and gray silty 
clay loam subsoil. Mottling occurs at a depth of 10 to 
22 inches. At a depth of 18 to 36 inches there is a layer 
of silty clay loam mottled with yellowish brown, dark 
brown, and gray. Moisture is excessive at a depth of 
24. to 60 inches. These soils developed in alluvium that 
washed from areas of weathered granite, gneiss, schist, 
and basic rocks. They occupy nearly level areas (0 to 2 
percent slopes) on first bottoms along the larger streams 
in the Piedmont. 

The Chewacla soils occur among the Congaree soils. 
They are more poorly drained than the Congaree soils. 


Chewacla soils are somewhat poorly drained through- 
out. Permeability is moderately slow, infiltration is 
slow, and the available moisture capacity is high. Depth 
to the water table ranges from 24 to 60 inches. These 
soils are subject to frequent flooding. They are high 
in natural fertility and moderately high in content of 
organic matter. They are slightly acid to strongly acid. 

‘The Chewacla soils occupy a small acreage in the county. 
They are in narrow, elongated strips on first bottoms 
along the larger streams. Much of their acreage is now 
in trees, but some is in pasture. 

The original vegetation consisted of oak, ash, cotton- 
wood, gum, birch, sycamore, and hickory trees and an 
understory of reeds, briers, and native grasses. 

Chewacla silt loam (Ch).—This is a deep, somewhat 
poorly drained soil. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 16 inches, grayish-brown, very friable silt loam. 

16 to 30 inches, dark-brown friable silt loam mottled with gray- 
ish brown; granular structure. 

30 to 36 inches +, friable silty clay loam mottled with yellowish 
brown, dark brown, and gray. 

This soil is fairly well suited to such crops as corn, 
oats, soybeans, and annual lespedeza. Tilth is fairly 
casy to maintain. Organic matter can be maintained by 
using green-manure crops or crop residue. Loss of a 
crop from flooding or waterlogging can be expected every 
2 to 4 years. Open ditches are needed to remove surface 
water quickly. 

Because moisture is favorable, this soil is productive 
of such grasses and legumes as dallisgrass, bermudagrass, 
tall fescue, white clover, and annual lespedeza. (Capa: 
bility unit TIIw-2; woodland suitability group 3; wild- 
life suitability group 7) 


Colfax Series 


The soils of the Colfax series are deep and somewhat 
poorly drained. They occur in nearly level and gently 
sloping areas at the head of small drainageways and on 
low divides between drainageways. They developed in 
residuum that weathered from granite, gneiss, and other 
rocks, They have an olive to grayish-brown sandy loam 
surface Jayer and an olive-yellow to yellowish-brown 
sandy clay loam upper subsoil. Below a depth of 18 to 
32 inches, the subsoil is light yellowish-brown clay 
mottled with brownish yellow and light brownish gray. 
At a depth of 42 to 60 inches there 1s a layer of coarse 
sandy loam distinctly mottled with light gray, brownish 
yellow, and red. Depth to weathered bedrock ranges 
from 10 to 60 feet or more. Slopes range from about 
0 to 6 percent. 

The Colfax soils occur with the Cecil, Appling, and 
Durham soils. They occupy a lower postition than those 
soils and are not so well drained. 

Colfax soils are somewhat poorly drained. Permea- 
bility is moderately slow and infiltration is rapid. The 
available moisture capacity is moderately high to high. 
These soils have low natural fertility, contain little or- 
ganic matter, and are medium acid or strongly acid. 

Much of the acreage of the Colfax soils is suitable for 
cultivation if well managed. About 40 percent of the 
acreage is pastured; the rest is cultivated, forested, idle, 
or used for nonagricultural purposes. 
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The original vegetation consisted of oak, gum, alder, 
and elm trees and an undergrowth of reeds, briers, and 
native grasses. 

Colfax sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (CoB).—This 
soil is not extensive. It is somewhat poorly drained. 

Typical profile: 

0 #0 13 inches, olive-gray to pale-yellow, very friable sandy 
oam. 

13 to 23 inches, olive-yellow, friable to firm sandy clay loam; 
blocky structure. 

23 to 34 inches, light yellowish-brown, firm clay mottled with 
brownish yellow; strong blocky structure. 

34 to 55 inches, mottled light brownish-gray, brownish-yellow, 
and light-gray clay that grades to coarse sandy clay. 

All the acreage of this soil has been cropped. As the 
soil has gentle slopes and is easy to till, it is suitable for 
cultivation. Open ditches, however, are needed in places 
on the nearly level areas to remove surface water. Truck 
crops, corn, and small grain respond to good management. 
Tall fescue, bermudagrass, dallisgrass, annual lespedeza, 
and white clover produce moderately good yields. (Capa- 
bility unit I[Iw-3; woodland suitability group 12; wild- 
life suitability group 7) 


Congaree Series 


In the Congaree series are deep, well-drained soils on 
the first bottoms of the larger streams. They are young 
soils that have not been in place long enough to develo 
genetically related horizons. The parent material is 
alluvium that washed from areas of weathered granite, 
gneiss, schist, and basic rocks. 

These soils have a dark grayish-brown to light brown- 
ish-gray fine sandy loam surface layer. At a depth of 
24 to 48 inches they are underlain by loamy fine sand 
mottled with dark brown, grayish brown, and yellowish 
brown. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

The Congaree soils occur among the Chewacla and 
Buncombe soils, and the well-drained and poorly drained 
Mixed alluvial land. Congaree soils are better drained 
than the Chewacla soils and Mixed alluvial land, wet. 
They are not so excessively drained as the Buncombe 
soils. They have a more uniform texture in the surface 
layer than the well-drained Mixed alluvial land. 

Congaree soils are well drained throughout, but they 
are subject to occasional flooding. Infiltration and per- 
meability are moderately rapid. The available moisture 
capacity is moderately high. These soils have medium 
natural fertility and a high organic-matter content. 
They are medium acid. 

Under good management, much of the acreage of the 
Congaree soils is suitable for cultivation, but crop loss 
from flooding is expected in 1 out of every 5 years. 
About 20 percent of the acreage is cultivated; the rest 
is pastured, forested, idle, or used for nonagricultural 
purposes. 

The original vegetation consisted of oak, hickory, elm, 
beech, gum, ash, and cottonwood trees and an under- 
growth of vines, canes, briers, and native grasses. 

Congaree fine sandy loam (Cn).—This is a deep, well- 
drained, soil on first bottoms of the larger streams. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable fine sandy loam. 


7 to 33 inches, yellowish-brown, very friable fine sandy loam; 
weak granular structure. 


33 to 44 inches +, loamy fine sand mottled with dark brown, 
yellowish brown, and grayish brown. 

This friable soil permits easy penetration of plant roots 
and free movement of water and air. Because of good 
tilth and a good available moisture capacity, this soil is 
suited to corn, small grain, truck, and other crops. If 
managed well, dallisgrass, bermudagrass, tall fescue, an- 
nual lespedeza, and white clover are suitable for pasture 
and hay. (Capability unit IIw-2; woodland suitability 
group 1; wildlife suitability group 6) 


Davidson Series 


In the Davidson series are deep, well-drained soils on 
broad ridges in the Piedmont. They developed in resid- 
uum that weathered from dark-colored, basic rocks, such 
as gabbro, diorite, and hornblende schist. They have a 
dusky-red to dark-red clay loam surface Jayer and a 
dusky-red to dark-red clay loam upper subsoil. Below 
a depth of 12 to 20 inches the subsoil is dark-red to red 
clay. At a depth of 40 to 72 inches there is a layer of 
clay loam mottled with red and reddish yellow. The 
mottling, however, is caused by colors in the parent ma- 
terial and not by slow internal drainage. Depth to 
weathered bedrock ranges from 7 to 60 feet or more. 
Slopes range from 2 to 10 percent. 

The Davidson soils occur with the Lloyd, Mecklenburg, 
and Iredell soils. Their surface layer is redder than that 
in Lloyd, Mecklenburg, and Iredell soils, and their sub- 
soil is darker red. 

Davidson soils are well drained throughout. They 
have moderate permeability, moderately slow infiltration, 
and a medium available moisture capacity. They have 
high natural fertility and a moderate amount of organic 
matter and are slightly acid or medium acid. 

About 75 percent of the acreage of these soils is cul- 
tivated; the rest is forested, pastured, idle, or used for 
nonagricultural purposes. Cultivated crops respond to 
good management on these soils. 

The original vegetation was oak, hickory, dogwood, 
redcedar, holly, and pine trees and an undergrowth of 
vines, briers, and native grasses. 

Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(DaB2).—Locally, this soil is called push-dirt. 

Typical profile: 

Q to 15 inches, dusky-red, friable and sticky clay loam. 

15 to 50 inches, dark-red to red firm clay; subangular blocky 
structure. 

ee 54 inches +, mottled red and reddish-yellow, friable clay 
oam, 

Most areas of this soil are in cultivation. Some areas 
are pastured, forested, idle, or used for nonfarm purposes. 

Because of gentle slopes, high natural fertility, and a 
good available moisture capacity, this soil is suited to all 
crops grown in the county. 

Erosion is the chief hazard on cultivated areas. Crops 
respond well to additions of fertilizer. Close-growing 
crops are needed every other year to protect the soil and 
help maintain organic matter. If managed well, ber- 
mudagrass, dallisgrass, sericea lespedeza, annual lespedeza, 
crimson clover, and alfalfa are suitable for pasture and 
hay. (Capability unit Ile-1; woodland suitability group 
9; wildlife suitability group 1) 

Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (DaC3).—The slopes on this soil are shorter and 
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steeper than those of Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded, and texture of the surface layer is finer. 
Also, infiltration is slower and sheet erosion more severe. 

All the acreage of this soil has been cultivated. Now, 
most of it is forested. The rest is pastured, idle, or used 
for nonfarm purposes. 

Because of the serious hazard of erosion in cultivated 
areas, three-fourths of the acreage should be kept in close- 
growing crops. Bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, 
sericea, lespedeza, and annual lespedeza respond well to 
fertilizer and lime; pasture or hay yields are fair. (Capa- 
bility unit [Ve—1; woodlind suitability group 9; wildlife 
suitability group 3) 


Durham Series 


The Durham series consists of deep, well-drained to 
moderately well drained soils in the Piedmont. They 
developed in residuum that weathered from granite. 
They have a grayish-brown to dark grayish-brown sandy 
loam to loamy sand surface layer and a yellow to light 
yellowish-brown sandy clay loam upper subsoil. Below a 
depth of 12 to 30 inches, the subsoil is brownish-yellow 
sandy clay mottled with yellow and reddish yellow. At 
a depth of 88 to 48 inches there is a layer of sandy clay 
loam to coarse sandy clay loam mottled with strong 
brown, reddish yellow, olive yellow, and light gray. 
Depth to weathered bedrock ranges from 6 to 60 feet 
or more. Slopes range from about 2 to 10 percent. 

The Durham soils occur with the Appling, Colfax, 
Helena, and Worsham soils. They have a lighter colored 
and coarser textured subsoil than the Appling soils. 
They do not have the moderately plastic subsoil that is 
present in the Helena soils. They ave in higher posi- 
tions and are better drained than the Colfax and Wor- 
sham soils. 

Durham soils are well drained to moderately well 
drained throughout. They have moderate to moderately 
slow permeability and rapid infiltration, Their available 
moisture capacity is low. They are medium acid to 
strongly acid, have low natural fertility, and contain 
little organic matter. 

All the acreage of Durham soils is suitable for eultiva- 
tion. About 60 percent is cultivated; the rest is forested, 
pastured, idle, or used for nonagricultural purposes. 

The original vegetation on these sandy loams con- 
sisted of oak, hickory, dogwood, and pine trees and an 
undergrowth of vines, briers, and native grasses. 

Durham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (DuB).— 
This is a deep, moderately well drained to well drained, 
light-colored soil on uplands. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 16 inches, grayish-brown to pale-yellow, very friable 
sandy loam. 

16 to 23 inches, yellow, friable sandy clay loam; subangular 
blocky structure. 

23 to 36 inches, brownish-yellow, friable to firm clay loam; 
blocky structure. 

36 to 45 inches, firm clay mottled with yellow, brownish yellow, 
and reddish yellow; blocky structure. 

45 to 47 inches +, sandy clay loam mottled with reddish yellow, 
yellowish red, and pale olive. 

Because of gentle slopes, a thick root zone, and good 
tilth, this soil is fairly well suited to watermelons, peanuts, 
sweetpotatoes, and cotton. Jt is droughty and leaches 


readily but is suited to deep-rooted grasses and legumes. 
(Capability unit IIe-2; woodland suitability group 6; 
wildlife suitability group 1) 

Durham sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes (DuC).— 
Generally, this soil has shorter slopes and a thinner subsoil 
than Durham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. It is 
suited to the same crops as the less sloping soil, but it 
needs more careful management because the erosion 
hazard is greater. All tillage should be on the contour, 
and a complete water-disposal system ought to be estab- 
lished. Also, rotations should be longer than_those on 
Durham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. (Capability 
unit IITe-2; woodland suitability group 6; wildlife suita- 
bility group 1) 


Elbert Series 


The soils of the Elbert series are deep and poorly 
drained and have a plastic subsoil. They developed 
mainly in colluvium that washed or rolled mainly from 
areas of Iredell soils. They have a very dark gray to 
dark grayish-brown loam surface layer and a very dark 
grayish-brown to dark-brown clay upper subsoil. Below 
a depth of 18 to 30 inches, the subsoil is dark grayish- 
brown clay mottled with olive. Ata depth of 30 to 42 
inches, there is a layer of weathered material mottled 
with pale olive, olive, dark yellowish brown, and light 
olive brown. Depth to bedrock ranges from 4 to 10 feet 
or more. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

The Elbert soils occur mainly with the Iredell soils. 
Small areas occur with the Mecklenburg soils. 

Elbert soils are poorly drained. They have very slow 
permeability and infiltration but a high available moisture 
capacity. Their natural fertility and their content of 
organic matter are low. The soils are slightly acid. : 

Under good management, much of the acreage of Elbert 
soils is suitable for cultivated crops. About 50 percent is 
pastured; the rest is cultivated, forested, idle, or used for 
nonagricultural purposes 

The original vegetation was mostly blackjack and post 
oak trees and an undergrowth of native grasses. 

Elbert loam (Eb).—This is a deep, poorly drained, 
dark-colored loam in upland depressions. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 8 inches, very dark gray, friable loam. 

8 to 26 inches, very dark grayish-brown, very firm clay; blocky 
structure, 

26 to 37 inches, clay mottled with dark grayish brown and 
olive; very firm; blocky structure. 

37 to 40 inches -+, weathered parent material mottled with 
pale olive, olive, yellowish brown, and light olive brown. 

This soil is difficult to keep in good tilth. Because of 
gentle slopes and a high available moisture capacity, the 
soil is suited to such crops as corn and grain sorghum. 
If managed well, tall fescue, dallisgrass, bermudagrass, 
annual lespedeza, and white clover are suitable for pas- 
ture and hay. (Capability unit IVw-2; woodland sutta- 
bility group 18; wildlife suitability group 7) 


Enon Series 


The Enon series consists of moderately deep to deep, 
well drained to moderately well drained soils in the 
Piedmont. They developed in residuum that weathered 
from mixed acid and basic rocks. They have a very 
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dark grayish-brown to brown sandy loam to clay loam 
surface layer and a strong-brown clay loam upper sub- 
soil. The depth to mottling ranges from 12 to 30 inches. 
Below a depth of 14 to 30 inches the subsoil is light olive- 
brown clay mottled with strong brown and yellowish red. 
At a depth of 20 to 40 inches there is a layer of clay loam 
mottled with strong brown, yellowish red, and light gray. 
Depth to weathered bedrock ranges from 3 to 40 feet or 
more. Slopes range from 2 to 25 percent. 

The Enon soils occur with the Cecil, Lloyd, Cataula, 
Appling, Iredell, and Wilkes soils. They differ from 
the Cecil, Lloyd, and Appling soils in having a brown 
surface layer and upper subsoil and mottling below a 
depth of 14 inches. They differ from the Cataula soils 
in having a less red upper subsoil. They are better 
drained and less plastic than the Iredell soils. They are 
deeper to bedrock than the Wilkes soils, and their hori- 
zons are more distinct. 

Enon soils are moderately well drained. Infiltration is 
moderate, permeability is moderately slow, and the avail- 
able moisture capacity is medium. These soils have low 
natural fertility and a low content of organic matter. 
They are slightly acid to strongly acid. 

The Enon soils are widely scattered throughout the 
county. About 25 percent of their acreage is cultivated; 
the rest is forested, pastured, idle, or used for nonfarm 
purposes. Cultivated crops respond to good management 
on much of the acreage. 

The original vegetation was oak, hickory, gum, elm, 
redcedar, and pine trees and an undergrowth of briers, 
vines, and native grasses. 

Enon sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(EsB2).—This is a moderately deep to deep, moderately 
well drained soil in the Piedmont. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown, very friable sandy loam. 

7 to 14 inches, strong-brown, friable clay loam; subangular 
blocky structure. 

14 to 34 inches, firm clay mottled with strong brown, pale 
brown, light olive brown, yellowish red, and red; strong 
blocky structure. 

34 to 72 inches, weathered parent material mottled with strong 
brown, yellowish red, and light pray. 

Because of gentle slopes, good tilth, and good available 
moisture capacity, this soil is suited to many crops grown 
in the county. Lrosion is the chief hazard in cultivated 
areas. Close-growing crops are needed every other year 
to protect the soil from erosion and to help maintain the 
content of organic matter. Crops respond well to fer- 
tilizer and lime. Bermudagrass, dalliserass, tall fescue, 
white clover, and annual lespedeza are suitable for pasture 
and hay. (Capability unit Tle-3; woodland suitability 
group 15; wildlife suitability group 4) 

Enon sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(EsC2).—Erosion is the chief hazard on this soil. Be- 
cause of shorter, stronger slopes, the amount and rate of 
runoff are greater than on Enon sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. In most places the solum is 3 to 6 inches 
shallower than that of the less sloping soil. 

If this soil is used for cultivated crops, management is 
needed that includes a rotation in which a close-growing 
crop is grown 2 years in 3. Also a complete water-dis- 
posal system should be used. Cotton, corn, small grain, 
and soybeans are suitable cultivated crops. Plants 
suitable for pasture and hay are bermudagrass, dallis- 
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grass, tall fescue, annual lespedeza, and white clover. 
(Capability unit T[Ie-3; woodland suitability group 
15; wildlife suitability group 4) 

Enon sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(EsD2).—This soil occurs on strong slopes along the 
streams. Erosion is a serious hazard. The amount and 
rate of runoff are greater than on Enon sandy loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Because of strong slopes and a severe hazard of erosion, 
this soil cannot be feasibly cultivated. Bermudagrass, 
dallisgrass, sericea lespedeza, and annual lespedeza provide 
good cover. Under good management, this soil can be 
used occasionally for grazing. (Capability unit [Ve-2; 
woodland suitability group 16; wildlife suitability group 4) 

Enon sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(EsE2).—This soil occurs on moderately steep slopes along 
and at the head of streams. Erosion is the chief hazard. 
The solum of this soil is 6 to 10 inches thinner than that 
of Enon sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tt is not practical to cultivate or to pasture this soil, 
which is best suited to trees. (Capability unit Vle-3; 
woodland suitability group 16; wildlife suitability group 2) 

Enon clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(EnB3).—The surface layer of this soil is fine textured. 
Erosion is a serious hazard. The amount and rate of 
runoff are greater than on non sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. The original surface layer has been lost 
through erosion. 

Crop yields are only fair. Suitable crops are cotton, 
small grain, and annual lespedeza. If fertilized well, 
bermudagrass, dallisgrass, white clover, and annual 
lespedeza produce fair yields of pasture or hay. (Cap- 
ability unit IITe-3; woodland suitability group 17; wild- 
life suitability group 3) 

Enon clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(EnC3).—The surface layer of this soil is finer textured 
than that of Enon sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. Also, slopes are stronger and runoff is greater 
in volume and more rapid. 

It is not feasible to cultivate this soil, as the erosion 
hazard is severe. If managed well, bermudagrass, annual 
lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza produce fair grazing. 
(Capability unit [Ve-2; woodland suitability group 17; 
wildlife suitability group 3) 

Enon clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (EnD3).—This soil occupies strongly sloping areas 
along and at the head of streams. Runoff is rapid, and 
the erosion hazard is severe. The solum is 12 to 18 inches 
thinner than that of Enon sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops or to pasture. 
It is best suited to trees. (Capability unit VIe-3; wood- 
land suitability group 17; wildlife suitability group 3) 


Gullied Land 


Gullied land consists mainly of small areas that are 
very severely eroded. However, a few areas in the 
western part of the county are fairly large. The gullies 
are moderately deep. Small patches or narrow strips of 
soil occur between the gullies. In these patches the tex- 
ture of the surface soil ranges from gravelly sandy loam to 
clay. The thickness of the subsoil varies. Most of this 
Jand is on slopes that range from 4 to 25 percent. Most 
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of the gullies have been stabilized by trees and honey- 
suckle. 

Gullied land, firm materials (Gf).—This land has a firm, 
light-brown to red subsoil. The exposed parent material, 
which was derived from basic rocks, is firm to friable. 
This land is less permeable to roots and water and is 
more difficult to work than Gullied land, friable materials, 
rolling. Also, an effective cover is harder to establish. 
(Capability unit VITe-2; woodland suitability group not 
assigned; wildlife suitability group 3) 

Gullied land, friable materials, rolling (GuC).—This 
land has a friable, yellow to red subsoil. Slopes range from 
2to 10 percent. The exposed parent material was derived 

_from granite, gneiss, or schist. It is friable to very friable 
and is moved easily by runoff. The gullies are stabilized 
by_ trees, honeysuckle, and kudzu. (Capability unit 
VITe-2; woodland suitability group not assigned; wildlife 
suitability group 3) 

Gullied land, friable materials, hilly (GuD).—This land 
has slopes of 10 to 30 percent. The yellow to red subsoil 
is friable, and exposed parent material is moved easily 
by runoff. Drop inlets, chutes, drops, and other engineer- 
ing structures are required in most places to stabilize 
these gullies. (Capability unit VIIe-2; woodland suit- 
ability group not assigned; wildlife suitability group 3) 


Helena Series 


The Helena series consists of deep, moderately well 
drained soils in the Piedmont. They developed in resid- 
uum weathered from mixed acid and basic rocks, such 
as aplitic granite, gneiss, and quartz diorite. They have 
a pale-olive to brown sandy loam surface layer and a 
yellowish-brown to pale-yellow sandy clay loam upper 
subsoil. Below a depth of 9 to 20 inches, the subsoil is 
yellowish-brown clay mottled with pale yellow, brownish 
yellow, and white. Ata depth of 37 to 42 inches, there 
is a layer of sandy clay mottled with pale brown, pink, 
yellowish “red, reddish yellow, and white. Depth to 
weathered bedrock ranges from 5 to 40 feet or more. 
Slopes range from 2 to 15 percent. 

The Helena soils occur with Ceeil, Appling, Durham, 
Colfax, Worsham, and Wilkes soils. They are more 
slowly permeable and less well drained than the Cecil, 
Appling, and Durham soils. Also, they differ from these 
soils in having a more plastic subsoil. They are in higher 
positions and are better drained than the Colfax and 
Worsham soils, They are deeper and more strongly de- 
veloped than the Wilkes soils. 

Helena soils are moderately well drained. They have 
moderately slow permeability, moderate infiltration, and 
a medium available moisture capacity. These soils have 
low natural fertility and a low content of organic matter, 
They are very slightly acid or medium acid. 

These soils are widely scattered throughout the central 
part of the county. About 30 percent is cultivated; the 
rest is pastured, forested, idle, or used as nonagricultural 


land. Cultivated crops respond to good management on’ 


much of the acreage of Helena soils. 

The original vegetation was oak, gum, elm, pine, and 
redcedar trees and an undergrowth of vines, briers, and 
native grasses. 

Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (HaB).— 


This deep, moderately well drained soil has a firm, 
medium plastic, blocky subsoil. 
Typical profile: 
0 to 11 inches, brown to light-brown, very friable sandy loam. 
11 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown, friablesandy clay loam; 
subangular blocky structure. 
20 to 39 inches, yellowish-brown, yellow, brownish-yellow, pale 
yellow, and white firm clay; strong blocky structure. 
39 to 74 inches, sandy clay mottled with pale brown, white, 
pink, yellowish red, and reddish yellow. 


Because of gentle slopes, good tilth, and a good available 
moisture capacity, this soil is suited to such crops as small 
grain, corn, soybeans, and cotton. Crops respond well to 
fertilizer and lime. 

Erosion is the chief hazard in cultivated areas. A rota- 
tion that includes a close-growing crop every other year 
helps to protect the soil and to maintain organic matter. 
Bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, annual lespedeza, 
white clover, and sericea lespedeza are suitable for pasture 
and hay. (Capability unit ITe-3; woodland suitability 
group 15; wildlife suitability group 4) 

Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(HaB2).—-The surface layer of this soil ranges from 2 to 6 
inches in thickness. In some places the plow layer is a 
mixture of surface soil and subsoil material. This soil is 
more eroded than Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. 

This soil is susceptible to further erosion. Good 
management is needed that includes the use of a moder- 
ately long rotation and deep-rooted legumes. Close- 
growing crops should be grown one-half of the time. A 
complete water-disposal system is needed to control 
erosion. 

Bermudagrass, tall fescue, dallisgrass, annual lespedeza, 
white clover, and sericea lespedeza respond to fertilizer 
and line and produce fairly good yields of pasture and hay. 
(Capability unit [[Te-3; woodland suitability group 15; 
wildlife suitability group 4) 

Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes (HaC)— 
This soil has 4 profile similar to that of Helena sandy loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes. Runoff is more rapid, and erosion 
is a more serious hazard. This soil occupies strong, short 
slopes along and at the head of small drainageways in the 
more gently sloping Helena and Durham soils. 

All crops grown respond to applications of fertilizer and 
lime. A rotation is needed that includes close-growing 
crops two-thirds of the time to control erosion. 

Bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, annual lespedeza, 
and sericea lespedeza respond to applications of fertilizer 
and produce fairly good yields of pasture and hay. (Ca- 
pability unit TIIe-3; woodland suitability group 15; 
wildlife suitability group 4) 

Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(HaC2).—This soil occupies hilltops within areas of 
Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. It occupies short, 
strong slopes above the Colfax soils. The surface soil 
has been eroded by sheet erosion. It ranges from 2 to 5 
inches in thickness and is much thinner than the less 
sloping Helena soil. In addition, this soil has shorter 
and stronger slopes and a higher rate and volume of runoff. 
The hazard of erosion is severe. In a few small areas, 
all of the surface soil has been lost through erosion. 

Small grain, annual lespedeza, soybeans, corn, and 
cotton produce fair yields if large amounts of fertilizer 
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are added. However, because further erosion is likely, 
this soil should be kept under a continuous cover. 

If well managed, bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, 
sericea, lespedeza,: and white clover produce fair yields. 
(Capability unit I[Ve-2; woodland suitability group 15; 
wildlife suitability group 4) 

Helena sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(HaD2).—The surface layer of this soil ranges from 2 to 
4 inches in thickness. It is thinner than that of Helena 
sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Also, its slopes are 
shorter and stronger, and the amount and rate of runoff 
are greater. 

Most areas of this soil are forested. Crops respond to 
good management, but only fair yields can be expected. 

Because it is susceptible to further erosion, this soil 
is best suited to trees or to pasture consisting of continuous 
bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, or annual lespedeza. 
Liberal fertilizing and rotation grazing are needed to keep 
permanent sod that will protect the soil and hold mositure. 
(Capability unit VIe-3; woodland suitability group 16; 
wildlife suitability group 4) 


Hiwassee Series 


The soils of the Hiwassee series are deep, friable, well 
drained, and reddish-brown. They are on river terraces 
and have developed in old alluvium that washed from 
materials weathered from dark-colored rock. They have 
a reddish-brown to dark reddish-brown sandy loam sur- 
face layer, 2 to 12 inches thick, and a dark-red to dusky- 
red clay loam upper subsoil. Below a depth of 16 to 30 
inches, the subsoil is red to dark-red silty clay to clay. 
At a depth of 87 to 12 inches, there is a layer of sandy 
clay loam mottled with red, brownish yellow, strong 
brown, or reddish yellow. Depth to bedrock ranges from 
20 to 80 feet or more. Slopes range from 2 to 18 percent. 

The texture of the surface layer ranges from sandy 
loam to clay loam. In areas where sheet erosion has re- 
moved the original surface soil, this layer is clay loam 
and is usually red. Some areas of the Fliwassee soils 
have a stony or gravelly lower subsoil. These areas 
occur in an intricate pattern with the nonstony Hiwassee 
soils. 

The Hiwassee soils are on old, high terraces along the 
Broad and Catawba Rivers. They occur with the Cecil, 
Lloyd, Wickham, Molena, and Wilkes soils. They differ 
from the Cecil and Lloyd soils chiefly in kind of parent 
material and in the way they have formed. They are 
darker red throughout than the Wickham soils, have a 
heavier textured subsoil than the Molena soils, and are 
better developed than the Wilkes soils. 

Fliwassee soils are well drained throughout. Infiltra- 
tion and permeability are moderate and available mois- 
ture capacity is medium. These soils have fairly high 
natural fertility and a low content of organic matter. 
They are slightly acid or medium acid. 

The largest areas of these soils are south of Fort Mill, 
in the northeastern part of the county. Smaller areas 
are in the western part near Broad River. Under good 
management, much of the Hiwassee acreage is suitable 
for cultivation. About 30 percent of the acreage is culti- 
vated; the rest is idle, forested, pastured, or used for 
nonagricultural purposes. 


are suitable for pasture and hay. 
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The original vegetation was oak, hickory, dogwood, 
sourwood, holly, cedar, and pine trees and an undergrowth 
of shrubs, briers, and native grasses. 

Hiwassee sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(HwB2).—This is a deep, well-drained, dark-red soil 
on river terraces. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 6 inches, reddish-brown, very friable sandy loam. 

6 to 20 inches, dark-red, friable clay loam; subangular blocky 
structure. 

20 to 60 inches, dark-red, friable silty clay; subangular blocky 
structure. 

60 to 70 inches, red, firm clay; blocky structure. 

70 to 75 inches +, sandy clay loam mottled with red and 
brownish yellow; contains many pieces of water-rounded 
gravel and rock fragments 3 to 12 inches across. 

Because of good tilth, gentle slopes, and good available 
moisture capacity, this soil is suited to such crops as 
corn, cotton, small grain, and soybeans. Erosion is the 
chief hazard in cultivated areas. Crops respond to ap- 
plications of fertilizer and lime. Close-growing crops are 
needed every other year to protect the soil and to help 
maintain organic matter. Bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall 
fescue, annual lespedeza, sericea lespedeza, crimson clover, 
and white clover are suitable for pasture and hay. (Ca- 
pability unit ITe-1; woodland suitability group 6; wild- 
life suitability group 1) 

Hiwassee sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(HwC2).—This ‘soil has stronger slopes, more and faster 
runoff, and a greater amount of erosion than Hiwassee 
sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

This soil is suited to such crops as corn, cotton, soy- 
beans, and small grain. Ifit is used for crops, a complete 
water-disposal system should be established, and a rota- 
tion that includes a close-growing crop every other year 
should be used. Bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, 
annual lespedeza, sericea lespedeza, and_crimson_clover 
(Capability unit [TTe-1; 
woodland suitability group 6; wildlite suitability group 1) 

Hiwassee sandy loam, 10 to 18 percent slopes, eroded 
(HwD2).—Because it has strong slopes and rapid runoff, 
this soil is more susceptible to erosion than Hiwassee 
sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

It is not feasible to terrace this soil, but it can be strip- 
cropped on the contour if kept in close-growing crops 
three-fourths of the time. If fertilized well, pastures con- 
sisting of bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, sericea 
lespedeza, and annual lespedeza produce fair yields. (Ca- 
pability unit [Ve-1; woodland suitability group 7; wildlife 
suitability group 2) 


Tredell Series 


In the Iredell series are shallow to moderately deep, 
moderately well drained soils of the Piedmont. They 
have a heavy plastic clay subsoil. They have developed 
in residuum that weathered from basic rocks, such as 
diorite, gabbro, hornblende schist, and hornblende gneiss. 
These soils have a very dark grayish-brown to light- 
brown sandy loam to loam surface layer and a dark yellow- 
ish-brown to brown plastic clay upper subsoil. Below a 
depth of 12 to 24 inches, the subsoil is plastic clay 
mottled with light yellowish brown and light brownish 
gray. The subsoil is dense and impervious. At a depth 
of 15 to 82 inches there is a layer of weathered parent 
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material mottled with grayish brown, light olive brown, 
green, and black. Depth to bedrock ranges from 18 
inches to 4 feet or more. Some areas are very stony. 
Slopes range from 0 to 10 percent. 

Iredell soils occur across the mideastern and south- 
western parts of the county with the Mecklenburg, Enon, 
and Wilkes soils. They have a more plastic and less 
permeable subsoil than the Mecklenburg and Enon soils 
and a shallower solum. They have a thicker solum and 
much more distinct layers than the Wilkes soils. - 

Tredell soils are moderately well drained. Internal 
drainage is very slow because of the dense and very 
slowly permeable subsoil. Infiltration is moderate, and 
the available moisture capacity is high. These soils are 
low in natural fertility and in content of organic matter. 
They are slightly acid or medium acid. 

Cultivated crops are suited to the Iredell soils and are 
responsive to management. About 40 percent of the 
acreage of these soils is cultivated; the rest is pastured, 
idle, forested, or used as nonagricultural land. 

The original vegetation was oak, hickory, dogwood, 
redcedar, and holly trees and an undergrowth of native 
grasses, 

Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (|sB).—This 
is a moderately deep to shallow, moderately well drained 
soil with a plastic clay subsoil. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown, friable sandy loam. 

9 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown, very firm plastic clay; blocky 
structure. 

18 to 27 inches, plastic clay mottled with light yellowish brown 
and light brownish gray; very firm; strong blocky structure, 

27 to 30 inches +; weathered parent material mottled with 
olive brown, yeNowish brown, green, and black. 

Most areas of this soil are used for pasture and crops. 
The rest are forested, idle, or used as nonagricultural land. 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, oats, and soybeans. 
Crops are responsive to lime and fertilizer, especially 
potash. Rotations should be 2 to 4 years long and in- 
clude a legume. Because this soil has a heavy plastic 
subsoil, terraces are hard to construct and maintain. 
Tall fescue, bermudagrass, dallisgrass, white clover, and 
annual lespedeza are suitable for pasture and hay (fig. 8). 
(Capability unit ITe-4; woodland suitability group 18; 
wildlife suitability group 4) 

Tredell sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (|sA).—Be- 
cause it is nearly level, this soil is not so erodible as Iredell 
sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

If this soil is cultivated, V-ditches are needed to remove 
surface water from low places. The soil is suited to such 
crops as cotton, corn, oats, and soybeans. All crops 
respond to fertilizer and lime. Tall fescue, dallisgrass, 
bermudagrass, white clover, and annual lespedeza are 
suitable for pasture and hay. (Capability unit I[w-3; 
woodland suitability group 18; wildlife suitability group 7) 

Tredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(lsB2).—The solum of this soil is 4 to 6 inches thinner 
than that of Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
The amount of runoff is greater and erosion is a more 
serious problem. 

This soil is suited to such crops as cotton, corn, 
oats, and soybeans. Terraces are hard to construct 
and maintain. A rotation 2 to 4 years long is needed to 
control erosion and to supply organic matter. Bermuda- 
grass, fescue, dallisgrass, white clover, and annual lespe- 
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Figure 8.—Tall fescue and white clover pasture on Iredell sandy 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


deza produce good hay and pasture. (Capability unit 
Ile-4; woodland suitability group 18; wildlife suitability 
group 4) 

Iredell sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes (|sC).—This 
soil has shorter and stronger slopes.. The amount and 
rate of runoff are greater than on Iredell sandy loam, 2 
to 6 percent slopes, and erosion is a more serious hazard. 

This soil is suitable for cultivation. Because of the 
tough, plastic clay subsoil, terraces are difficult to con- 
struct and maintain. If striperopping is used to control 
erosion, two-thirds of the strips should be in close-growing 
crops. Cotton, corn, small grain, and soybeans respond 
to fertilizer and lime and produce fair yields. Bermuda- 
grass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, annual lespedeza, and white 
clover produce good grazing. (Capability unit IIe-4; 
woodland suitability group 18; wildlife suitability group 


Iredell sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, ‘eroded 
(lsC2).—The slopes of this soil are stronger and shorter 
than those of Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
and the surface layer is 5 to 8 inches thinner. The amount 
and rate of runoff are greater, and erosion is a hazard. 

This soil is suited to cotton, corn, oats, and soybeans. 
A rotation 3 to 6 years long that includes a legume is 
needed to help supply organic matter and to prevent 
erosion. Lime and fertilizer, especially potash, are needed 
for average yields. Fescue, dallisgrass, bermudagrass, 
white clover, and annual lespedeza produce good pasture. 
(Capability unit [lTe-4; woodland suitability group 18; 
wildlife suitability group 4) 

Iredell loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (!dA).—The surface 
layer of this soil is finer textured than that of Iredell 
sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, and infiltration is 
slower. 
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Open V-ditches are needed to remove surface water 
from the low areas. Cultivated crops such as cotton, 
corn, oats, and soybeans are suited to this soil. Ber- 
mudagrass, dallisgrass, fescue, white clover, and annual 
lespedeza are suitable for pasture and hay. (Capability 
unit IITw-3; woodland suitability group 18; wildlife suit- 
ability group 7) 

Iredell loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (!dB).—This soil 
has a finer textured surface layer than Iredell sandy loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, and slower infiltration. 

The soil is suited to cultivation. Corn, cotton, oats, 
and soybeans are suitable crops. Bermudagrass, dallis- 
grass, fescue, white clover, and annual lespedeza are 
suitable for pasture and hay. (Capability unit IIe—4; 
woodland suitability group 18; wildlife suitability group 4) 

Tredell loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (/dB2).— 
The surface layer of this soil is 3 to 7 inches thinner than 
that of Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, and in- 
filtration is slower. 

This soil is suited to cultivation. Corn, cotton, soy- 
beans, and oats are well suited crops. Dallisgrass, 
bermudagrass, fescue, white clover, and annual lespedeza 
are suitable for hay and pasture. (Capability unit [e-4; 
woodland suitability group 18; wildlife suitability group 4) 

Iredell loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded ([dC2).— 
The texture of the surface layer of this soil is finer than 
that of Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Also, 
slopes are shorter and stronger, and erosion is more of a 
hazard. 

This soil is suited to corn, cotton, soybeans, oats, 
bermudagrass, dallisgrass, fescue, white clover, and 
annual lespedeza. (Capability unit IITe-4; woodland 
suitability group 18; wildlife suitability group 4) 

Tredell very stony loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes (|vB).— 
This is a minor soil, and most areas are smaller than 5 
acres. It contains stones larger than 10 inches across 
that interfere with tillage. Diorite boulders are common 
on this soil. Infiltration is somewhat faster than that of 
Tredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Because it is stony, this soil is not suited to cultivation. 
If managed well, pastures of bermudagrass, dallisgrass, 
tall fescue, annual lespedeza, and white clover produce 
fair yields. (Capability unit VIs-1; woodland suitability 
group 13; wildlife suitability group 5) 

Iredell loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent slopes (irB).— 
This soil has a shallower solum (15 to 22 inches) than is 
normal (25 to 32 inches) for the Iredell soils. It has many 
small, medium, and coarse diorite pebbles in the surface 
layer, and diorite boulders crop out in places. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown, friable loam. 
6 to 19 inches, dark yellowish-brown to olive and olive-gray 


plastic clay; very firm; strong blocky structure. 
19 to 29 inches, clay loam mottled with olive and olive gray. 


This inextensive soil occurs southeast of Rock Hill. 
Most of the acreage is idle, subdivided into lots, or wooded. 
If the soil is cultivated, such crops as cotton, corn, and 
annual lespedeza are fairly well suited. Bermudagrass, 
dallisgrass, fescue, annual lespedeza, and white clover are 
fairly suitable for pasture and hay. (Capability unit 
TITe-6; woodland suitability group 19; wildlife suitability 
group 4) 

Iredell loam, thin solum, 0 to 2 percent slopes (lrA).— 
This soil developed in nearly level areas. The hazard of 
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erosion is less than on Iredell loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. 

Tf this soil is cultivated, V-ditches are needed to remove 
surface water from low places. Cultivated crops suited 
to this soil are cotton, corn, and annual lespedeza, but 
only fair yields can be expected. This soil is better suited 
to pasture. Dallisgrass, bermudagrass, fescue, white 
clover, and annual lespedeza are suitable for pasture. 
(Capability unit IIIw-1; woodland suitability group 19; 
wildlife suitability group 7) 


Lloyd Series 


The Lloyd series consists of deep, well-drained, red 
soils in the Piedmont. These soils developed in residuum 
that weathered from granite, gneiss, or schist cut by dikes 
of diorite and similar dark-colored rocks; or they devel- 
oped from rocks that are intermediate in content of 
ferromagnesian minerals such as quartz diorite. They 
have a reddish-brown to brown loam or sandy loam 
surface layer and a red clay loam upper subsoil. Below 
a depth of 12 to 24 inches, the subsotl is red clay. Be- 
ginning at a depth of 30 to 60 inches there is a layer of 
clay loam or sandy clay strongly mottled with red and 
reddish yellow. Depth to weathered bedrock ranges 
from about 8 feet to 40 feet or more. Slopes range from 
2 to 25 percent. 

The Lloyd soils occur with Cecil, Davidson, Mecklen- 
burg, and Enon soils. They are not so red throughout 
as the Davidson soils, and they have a darker red subsoil 
and a browner surface layer than the Cecil soils. They 
do not have the brown subsoil of the Mecklenburg and 
Enon soils, and they dre better drained. 

The Lloyd soils are well drained throughout and have 
moderate permeability, infiltration, and available moisture 
capacity. They have low natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and are slightly acid to medium acid. 

Most of the Lloyd soils are suitable for cultivation and 
are responsive to good management. About 40 percent 
of the acreage is in cultivation. The rest is forested, 
pastured, idle, or used for nonagricultural purposes. 

The original vegetation was oak, hickory, dogwood, 
sourwood, redcedar, holly, and pine trees and an under- 
growth of briers and native grasses. 

Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (LdB).—This is a 
deep, well-drained, red soil in the Piedmont. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 8 inches, reddish-brown, friable loam. 

8 to 17 inches, red, friable clay loam; subangular blocky 
structure, 

17 to 38 inches, red, firm clay; subangular blocky structure. 

38 to 48 inches +, mottled red to dark-red and reddish-yellow, 
firm clay to clay loam; moderate, fine blocky structure. 

Because of gentle slopes, good tilth, and good available 
moisture capacity, this soil is suited to all crops grown in 
the county. Erosion is the chief hazard in cultivated 
areas. Crops respond well to fertilizer and lime. Close- 
growing crops are needed every other year to protect the 
soil from erosion and to help maintain the supply of organic 
matter. Under good management, bermudagrass, tall 
fescue, sericea lespedeza, annual lespedeza, and crimson 
clover are suitable for pasture and hay. (Capability 
unit [Te-1; woodland suitability group 6; wildlife suitabil- 
ity group 1) 
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Lloyd: loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (LdB2).— 
This is an extensive soil. It occupies gentle slopes but 
has been damaged by sheet erosion. In places the plow 
layer is a mixture of surface soil and the upper part of the 
subsoil. The surface soil in many places is red; it is 2 
to 4 inches shallower than that of Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. 

Because of gentle slopes and good available moisture 
capacity, this soil is suitable for all crops grown. How- 
ever, use of a rotation that includes close-growing crops 
1 year in 2 and the return of all crop residue helps to 
prevent erosion and improve the supply of organic matter 
(fig. 9). Under good management, bermudagrass, fescue, 
dallisgrass, annual lespedeza, crimson clover, sericea 
lespedeza, and white clover are suitable for hay and pas- 
ture. (Capability unit Ile-1; woodland suitability group 
6; wildlife suitability group 1) 

Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes (LdC).—This soil 
occupies stronger slopes and has more and faster runoff 
than Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Also, erosion is 
a greater hazard than on the less sloping soil. 

This soil is suited to all crops grown in the county. 
However, management that helps prevent erosion and 
supply organic matter is needed. Such management 
should include the use of a complete water-disposal 
system and of a rotation in which close-growing crops 
are grown 2 years in 3. Pasture and hay plants respond 
to fertilizer and lime, and good yields can be expected. 
(Capability unit I[Te-1; woodland suitability group 6; 
wildlife suitability goup 1) 

Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded (LdC2).— 
The dark reddish-brown plow layer is a mixture of surface 
soil and upper subsoil material. The amount and rate 
of runoff are greater and the hazard of erosion is more 
severe than on Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Most 
crops grown in the county are suitable for this soil and 
respond to management. Management should include 
the use of close-growing crops 2 years in 3 and a complete 
water-disposal system. Legumes and grasses grown for 
pasture and hay respond to fertilizer and lime. (Capa- 
bility unit IITe-1; woodland suitability group 6; wildlife 
suitability group 1) 

Lloyd loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded (LdD2).— 
This soil occurs on strong slopes at the head and along 


Figure 9.—Cotion planted on contour in strips alternated with 
grass on Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. Capability 
unit MWe-1, 


the sides of small drainageways. The slopes are shorter 
and stronger than those of Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, and erosion is more severe. Shallow gullies occur 
in places. 

Because of the strong slopes and severe erosion hazard, 
this soil is not suited to cultivated crops. It is best 
suited to pine trees. However, well-managed pasture 
produces fair yields. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland 
suitability group 7; wildlife suitability group 2) 

Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(LmB2).—The surface layer of this soil is coarser textured 
and is 2 to 5 inches thinner than that of Lloyd loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes. In many places the plow layer is 
a mixture of surface soil and subsoil materials. 

Because of gentle slopes and a good available moisture 
capacity, this soil is suited to all crops commonly grown 
in the county. The erosion hazard is severe, however, 
and management that helps to prevent erosion and to 
maintain organic matter is needed. Such management 
should include the use of a close-growing crop 1 year in 2. 
Also a water-disposal system is needed. Pasture and 
hay plants respond to good management, which includes 
liberal applications of fertilizer and lime. (Capability 
unit Tle-1; woodland suitability group 6; wildlife suit- 
ability group 1) ; 

Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(LmC2).—This soil has a coarser textured surface layer 
than Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Also, it has 
shorter and stronger slopes and more and faster runoff. 
Erosion is a serious hazard. 

This soil is suited to all crops grown in the county. 
Crops respond to fertilizer and lime. A rotation is 
needed that includes a close-growing crop 2 years in 3 to 
control erosion and to help maintain organic matter. 
Also needed to control erosion are a complete water- 
disposal system and stripcropping. (Capability unit 
TiTe-1; woodland suitability group 6; wildlife suitability 
group 1) 

Lloyd sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(_LmD2).—This soil occurs on strong slopes, or breaks, 
adjacent to areas of more gently sloping Lloyd soils and 
associated soils. The slopes are shorter than those on the 
less sloping soil, and the amount and rate of runoff are 
greater. Erosion is more severe. The surface texture 
of this soil is coarser than that of Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes. The plow layer is a mixture of surface 
soil and subsoil material. 

Because of the severe hazard of erosion, it is not 
practical to cultivate this soil. If this soil is cultivated, 
it should be stripcropped on the contour and a close- 
growing crop should be grown 8 years in 4. Because of 
the strong slopes, this soil should not be terraced, but 
all natural draws should be kept in sod. Bermudagrass, 
dallisgrass, tall fescue, annual lespedeza, and sericea les- 
pedeza respond to fertilizer. Rotation grazing is needed 
to help keep this soil under good cover. (Capability 
unit [Ve-1; woodland suitability group 7; wildlife suita- 
bility group 2) 

Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes (LmE).— 
This is a minor soil. It occurs along the larger streams 
on moderately steep breaks next to other Lloyd soils and 
associated soils. The. texture of the surface layer is not 
go fine as that of Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Also, 
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slopes are shorter and the amount and rate of runoff are 
greater. The solum is 24 to 36 inches thick. 

This soil is closely associated with the shallow Wilkes 
soils and differs from them in having well-developed 
horizons. 

Most areas of this soil are forested. Small areas are 
cropped, pastured, or idle. 

Because of moderately steep slopes and the severe 
hazard of erosion, this soil is not suited to row crops, but 
it can be used for pasture. If limed and fertilized, it 
produces fair yields of dallisgrass, bermudagrass, tall 
fescue, annual lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza. Rotation 
grazing should be practiced to help keep this soil under 
good cover. (Capability unit VIe—1; woodland suitability 
group 7; wildlife suitability group 2) 

Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(LmE2).—This soil occurs along the larger streams. It 
occurs on the moderately steep breaks next to other Lloyd 
soils and associated soils. The texture of the surface layer is 
not so fine as that of Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Also slopes are shorter, and the amount and rate of runoff 
are greater. ‘The slope range is generally from 15 to 25 
percent, but slopes are more than 25 percent on a small 
acreage. The solum is generally 20 to 30 inches thick. 
Some shallow gullies have formed. 

Most areas of this soil are forested, but some are 
cropped, pastured, idle, or used for nonfarm purposes. 

Because of moderately steep slopes and the severe 
hazard of erosion, this soil is not suited to row crops but 
it can be used for pasture. If adequately limed and 
fertilized, it produces fair yields of bermudagrass, dallis- 
grass, tall fescue, annual lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza. 
However, rotation grazing is needed to help keep this 
soil under good cover. (Capability unit Vle-1; woodland 
suitability group 7; wildlife suitability group 2) 

Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(LaB3).—This soil has a red to dark-red surface layer that 
is finer textured than that of Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. It also has slower infiltration and a larger amount 
of runoff. Severe sheet erosion has occurred. 

This soil is suited to all crops commonly grown in the 
county. However, large applications of fertilizer and 
lime are required to produce fair yields. A rotation that 
includes a close-growing crop 2 years in 3 is needed to 
supply organic matter and to help prevent erosion. 
Pasture and hay plants respond to large applications of 
fertilizer and lime. Rotation grazing is needed to keep 
this soil under good cover and to help control erosion. 
(Capability unit IITe-1; woodland suitability group 8; 
wildlife suitability group 3) 

Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(LaC3).—This soil has stronger and shorter slopes than 
Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Also, it has a finer 
textured surface layer. Erosion is a severe hazard. 

Tf this soil is cultivated, a rotation that keeps three- 
fourths of the soil in a close-growing crop is needed to 
control erosion. Only fair crop yields can be expected, 
even with large applications of lime and fertilizer. Pas- 
ture plants respond to fertilizer and lime. Rotation 
grazing is needed to help keep this soil under a good cover. 
(Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland suitability group 8; 
wildlife suitability group 3) 

Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (LaD3).—This soil has a finer textured surface 
layer than Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Also, it 
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has shorter and stronger slopes, and runoff is more rapid 
and in larger amounts. Shallow gullies have formed. 
The solum ranges from 18 to 30 inches in thickness. 

Because of strong slopes and a severe erosion hazard, 
this soil is not suited to cultivated érops. Sericea lespe- 
deza and bermudagrass in pasture respond to fertilizer and 
lime. Rotation grazing is needed to help keep this soil 
under good cover. This soil is best suited to pine trees. 
(Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland suitability group 8; 
wildlife suitability group 3) 

Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (LaE3).—This soil occupies the moderately steep 
slopes along the medium-sized drainageways. Erosion is a 
severe hazard, and frequent shallow. gullies are common. 
The surface layer is red and is finer textured than that of 
Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. Also, the amount and 
rate of runoff are greater. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops or to pasture. 
It is best suited to pine trees. If used for pasture, it 
requires large applications of lime and fertilizer to produce 
bermudagrass and. sericea lespedezr. Even so, only fair 
grazing can be expected. Rotation grazing is needed to 
keep this soil under good cover. (Capability unit Vle-1; 
woodland suitability group 8; wildlife suitability group 3) 

Lloyd sandy loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded (t.nB2).—This soil is in the Piedmont and has a 
red, very firm, compact subsoil. It is on the narrow ridge- 
tops and on slopes adjacent to streams. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 6 inches, dark-brown, friable sandy loam. 

6 to 35 inches, red, very firm, compact clay; strong angular 
blocky structure with tendency toward platy structure. 

35 to 47 inches, red, very firm, compact clay; strong angular 
blocky structure. 

Tilth is difficult to maintain, and only fair yields of 
crops can be expected. Erosion is the chief hazard in 
cultivated areas. Crops respond to fertilizer and lime. 
A complete water-disposal system is needed in cultivated 
areas. A rotation that includes a close-growing crop 
every other year is also needed to protect the soil from 
erosion and to help maintain the supply of organic matter. 
Cotton, corn, small grain, peaches, and soybeans are suited 
to the soil. Bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, white 
clover, and annual lespedeza produce fair yields of forage 
and hay. (Capability unit He-3; woodland suitability 
group 15; wildlife suitability group 4) 

Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (LcB3).—This soil has a fine-textured 
surface layer. Erosion has removed the original surface 
layer. Infiltration is slower and runoff is faster and in 
greater quantity than for Lloyd sandy loam, compact 
subsoil, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tilth is difficult to maintain. When cultivated crops 
are grown, the rotation should include a close-growing crop 
2 years in 3. Close-growing crops also help to maintain 
the supply of organic matter. Stripcropping and a 
complete water-disposal system are needed to control 
erosion in cultivated areas. Fair yields can be obtained 
from bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, annual lespe- 
deza, and sericea lespedeza when used for pasture and hay. 
(Capability unit [Tfe-3; woodland suitability group 17; 
wildlife suitability group 3) 

Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (LcC3).—The original surface layer of 
this soil has been removed through erosion and shallow 
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gullies are common. Slopes are shorter and steeper than 
those of Lloyd sandy loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. Also, runoff is faster and of greater quan- 
tity. 

When cropped, this soil produces low yields because of 
erosion. A desirable rotation should include a sod or a 
close-growing crop 8 years in 4. Pasture and hay crops 
respond to liberal applications of fertilizer. Rotation 
grazing should be practiced to help maintain cover. 
(Capability unit IVe-1; woodland suitability group 17; 
wildlife suitability group 3) 

Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 10 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded (LcD3).—This soil is subject to 
severe erosion because of strong slopes and rapid runoff. 
The surface texture is finer than that of Lloyd sandy 
loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and 
infiltration is slower. 

This soil is not suited to cultivation. Bermudagrass 
and sericea lespedeza produce fair amounts of forage if 
grazing is rotated and fertilizer and lime are applied 
liberally. (Capability unit VIe-3; woodland suitability 
group 17; wildlife suitability group 3) 


Local Alluvial Land 


This land type consists of deep, well-drained alluvium 
washed from uplands and deposited in nearly level de- 
pressions and along shallow drainageways. It contains a 
moderate amount of organic matter and plant nutrients 
and varies greatly in texture. Infiltration is moderately 
rapid to rapid, and permeability is moderate. 

Local alluvial land (Lo).—The texture of the surface 
layer of this land type is generally sandy loam. The 
color ranges from dark brown to red. The color and 
texture, however, vary greatly, depending on drainage 
and on the kinds of parent soils and the degree to which 
they were eroded. ‘The thickness of the local alluvium 
ranges from 12 to 36 inches. 

This land type is in small areas throughout the county. 
Some areas are as large as 2 acres. 

Nearly all the acreage of this soil is used for crops. 
Areas near homes are used for vegetable gardens. Be- 
cause of good tilth and favorable available moisture 
capacity, this soil is suitable for intensive use. Under 
good management, it is very productive of truck crops, 
corn, small grain, and pasture plants. (Capability unit 
T-1; woodland suitability group 1; wildlife suitability 
group 6) 


Louisburg Series 


In the Louisburg series are shallow to moderately 
deep, well-drained to somewhat excessively drained soils 
jn the Piedmont. They developed in residuum weathered 
from coarse-grained granite or coarse-grained gneiss. 
They have a dark grayisli-brown to pale-olive sandy loam 
surface layer and an olive-yellow to yellowish-red sandy 
clay loam subsoil. The B horizon is discontinuous, 
especially in the sloping areas. Light-gray, yellow, light 
olive-brown, and brownish-yellow weathered material is 
at a depth of 15 to 36 inches. Depth to bedrock ranges 
from 20 to 42 inches. Rock outcrops and boulders occur 
on this soil. Slopes range from 2 to 25 percent or more. 

The Louisburg soils occur with the Cecil, Appling, and 
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Durham soils. They lack, however, the thick solum and 
distinct horizon development of those soils. 

Louisburg soils are well drained throughout. They 
have moderate to moderately high permeability and in- 
filtration and a low available moisture capacity. These 
soils have a low natural fertility and a low content of 
organic matter. They are slightly acid to strongly acid. 

If well managed, shallow-rooted crops are suited to 
much of the acreage of the less sloping areas of these soils. 
Trees are suited to the more sloping areas. A small 
percentage is cultivated; the rest is forested, pastured, 
idle, or used for nonagricultural purposes. 

The original vegetation was low-grade hardwoods, a 
few pines, and an undergrowth of vines and native grasses. 

Louisburg sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (LsB).— 
This is a shallow, excessively drained soil that has a thin, 
weakly developed and discontinuous B horizon. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 16 inches, dark grayish-brown to pale-olive, very friable 
sandy loam. 

16 to 20 inches, light yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam; 
weak subangular blocky structure. 

20 to 24 inches, mottled light-gray, yellow, brownish-yellow, 
and light olive-brown, partly weathered, coarse-grained 
granite. 

Shallow-rooted crops are suitable for the less sloping 
areas of this soil. Erosion is a hazard. Crops respond 
well to fertilizer and lime. Close-growing crops should 
be grown 2 years in 3 to protect the soil from erosion and 
to help maintain the supply of organic matter. If man- 
aged well, bermudagrass and annual lespedeza are suit- 
able for pasture and hay. (Capability unit ITe-5; 
ee suitability group 13; wildlife suitability group 
5 
Louisburg sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes (I.sC) — 
This soil has stronger slopes and more rapid runoff than 
Louisburg sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. The devel- 
oped subsoil is generally 2 to 4 inches thick, but it is 
lacking in places. The depth to bedrock ranges from 1 to 
5 feet or more. 

Most areas of this soil are forested. A small acreage is 
cropped, pastured, idle, or used for nonfarm purposes. 

Because it is shallow, sloping, and susceptible to erosion, 
this soil should seldom be used for cultivated crops. 
Even when the soil is used for small grain and grasses, 
great care should be taken to reduce runoff. (Capability 
unit [Ve-3; woodland suitability group 13; wildlife suit- 
ability group 5) i 

Louisburg sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes (LsD).— 
This soil is on strong slopes or breaks adjacent to the 
medium-sized streams. The B horizon is generally dis- 
continuous, but in places it is from 1 to 3 inches thick. 
Runoff is more rapid than on Louisburg sandy loam, 2 to 
6 percent slopes. 

Most areas of this soil are forested. They are not 
suited to cultivated crops or pasture and should be in 
trees. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland suitability 
group 14; wildlife suitability group 5) 

Louisburg sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes (LsE).— 
This soil generally occupies the steep breaks along the 
larger streams. ‘Large boulders occur on the surface. 
Mapped with this soil are small areas that have a sandy 
clay loam subsoil 1 to 2 inches thick. 

Practically all of this soil is in trees. Because of the 
slope and the serious erosion hazard, the soil is best suited 
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to trees. (Capability unit VIIle-2; woodland suitability 
group 14; wildlife suitability group 5) 


Manteo Series 


The soils of the Manteo series are well draimed to ex- 
cessively drained and are shallow. These soils have a 
grayish-brown to light olive-gray surface layer. They 
have a yellowish-brown to brown discontinuous B hori- 
zon. The surface layer is a channery silt loam, and the 
B horizon is silty clay or clay. At a depth of 7 to 14 
inches, this soil is underlain by partly weathered schist 
distinctly mottled reddish yellow, yellowish brown, light 
gray, and white. Depth to bedrock ranges from 6 to 26 
inches. These soils developed in residual material from 
sericitic schist. Slopes range from 10 to 35 percent or 
more, but the steeper.slopes dominate. 

The Manteo soils occur with the Tatum and Nason 
soils. They are shallower, have thinner and Jess distinct 
subsoil development, and are more variable throughout 
than: those soils. 

Manteo soils are well drained to excessively drained 
throughout. Infiltration is slow, and runoff is rapid. 
Permeability is slow where the B horizon has developed 
and rapid where it has not. The available moisture 
capacity is low. These soils have low natural fertility 
and a low content of organic matter. They are medium 
acid. 

The Manteo soils are not extensive in the county. 
Some of the acreage has been cultivated, but most of it 
is now in mixed hardwoods and pines. 

The original vegetation consisted of mixed oak, gum, 
and pine trees and an understory of shrubs, vines, and 
native grasses. 

Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 
(MaE).—This is a shallow, well-drained to excessively 
drained, medium-textured soil. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 9 inches, grayish-brown to light olive-brown, friable 
channery silt loam. 

9 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown, firm silty clay; blocky structure. 

12 to 19 inches, partly weathered sericitic schist mottled with 
yellowish brown, reddish yellow, light gray and white. 

Because of the shallow root zone, low available mois- 
ture capacity, high content of rock fragments, and erosion 
hazard, this soil is not suited to cultivated crops. It is 
only fairly well suited to trees. (Capability unit VITe—2; 
woodland suitability group 14; wildlife suitability group 5) 

Manteo channery silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (MaD2).—The slopes of this soil are not so steep 
as those of Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent 
slopes, but they are longer. Runoff is less rapid. 

This is an inextensive soil. Most of it is in trees. It 
occurs mainly in the vicinity of Kings Mountain. 

Because of its low available moisture capacity and 
shallow root zone, this soil is not suited to crops. It is 
best suited to trees. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland 
suitability group 14; wildlife suitability group 5) 


Mecklenburg Series 


In the Mecklenburg series are deep, moderately well 
drained to well drained soils in the Piedmont. They 
developed in residuum weathered from basic rocks, such 


as hornblende, schist, gabbro, and diorite. They have a 
dark-brown to brown loam to fine sandy loam surface 
layer and a yellowish-red to brown clay loam upper sub- 
soil. Below a depth of 17 to 82 inches the subsoil is 
brown clay mottled with reddish yellow and yellowish 
brown. At a depth of 20 to 42 inches there is a silty 
clay loam layer that grades to coarser textured material; 
this layer is mottled with strong brown, pale brown, and 
yellowish red. Depth to weathered bedrock ranges from 
3 to 20 feet or more. Slopes range from about 2 to 25 
percent. 

The Mecklenburg soils occur with the Davidson, Lloyd, 
Cecil, Enon, Ivedeil, and Wilkes soils. They are browner 
and have slower internal drainage than the Davidson, 
Lloyd, and Cecil soils. They are not so sticky as the 
Enon soils and were derived from rocks that are more 
basic. They are browner, deeper, and better drained 
internally than the Iredell soils. They have a thicker 
solum and more distinct horizons than the Wilkes soils. 

Mecklenburg soils are moderately well drained to well 
drained. Permeability is moderately slow to slow, infil- 
tration is moderate, and available moisture capacity is 
medium. The natural fertillity is moderate to low, and 
the content of organic matter islow. The soils are slightly 
acid or medium acid. 

These soils are widely scattered throughout the central 
part of the county. Under good management, much of 
the acreage of the Mecklenburg soils is suited to cultiva- 
tion. Cultivated crops respond to good management. 
About 20 percent of the acreage is cultivated, and about 
20 percent is pastured. The remaining 60 percent is 
forested, idle, or used for nonagricultural purposes. 

The original vegetation consisted of oak, hickory, red- 
cedar, dogwood, and pine trees and an undergrowth of 
vines, briers, and native grasses. 

Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(McB2).—This is a deep, moderately well drained, brown 
loam in the uplands. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 5 inches, dark-brown, friable loam. 

5 to 27 inches, yellowish-red, friable to firm, sticky clay loam 
to clay mottled with reddish yellow; moderate subangular 
blocky structure. 

27 to 37 inches, firm sticky clay mottled with brown, reddish 
yews. and yellowish brown; coarse subangular blocky 
i} ure, 


37 to 72 inches, friable silty clay loam mottled with strong 
brown, pale brown, and yellowish red. 


Because of gentle slopes, good tilth, and good avail- 
able moisture capacity, this soil is suited to all crops grown 
in the county. Erosion is the chief hazard in cultivated 
areas. Crops respond well to fertilizer and lime. Close- 
growing crops are needed every other year to protect the 
soil from erosion and to help maintain the content of 
organic matter. If the soil is cultivated, a water-disposal 
system is needed. 

Well-suited crops are cotton, corn, small grain, soybeans, 
and annual lespedeza. Well-suited pasture and hay plants 
are bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, annual lespedeza, 
and white clover. Crimson clover and sericea lespedeza 
grow fairly well. (Capability unit Ile-3: woodland 
suitability group 15; wildlife suitability group 1) 

Mecklenburg loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (McA).—This 
soil is on flat hilltops and. in depressed areas. Erosion is 
not a serious hazard. The surface layer is thicker than 
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that of Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Mecklenburg loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is in small 
areas. If near homes, it is used for gardens. It is well 
suited to cotton, corn, and small grain. Bermudagrass, 
dallisgrass, tall fescue, white clover, and annual lespedeza. 
are suitable for hay and pasture. (Capability unit IIs—2; 
woodland suitability group 15; wildlife suitability group 4) 

Mecklenburg loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(McC2).—This soil is on stronger and shorter slopes 
than Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Also, runoff is more rapid and erosion is a more severe 
hazard. If this soil is cultivated, a complete water-dis- 
posal system is needed, and the rotation should include 
a close-growing crop. Crops suited to this soil are cotton, 
corn, and small grain. Bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall 
fescue, annual lespedeza, and white clover are suitable 
for hay and pasture. (Capability unit TITe-38; woodland 
suitability group 15; wildlife suitability group 1) 

Mecklenburg toam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(McD2).—This soil has shorter and stronger slopes than 
Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. The 
amount and rate of runoff are greater, and erosion is a 
more severe hazard than on the less sloping soil. 

If this is soil cultivated, a rotation that includes close- 
growing crops 3 years in 4 is needed to control erosion. 
Cotton and corn produce fair yields. Bermudagrass, 
dallisgrass, tall fescue, and annual lespedeza are suitable 
for pasture. (Capability unit [Ve-2; woodland suitability 
group 16; wildlife suitability group 2) 

Mecklenburg loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(McE2).—This soil has short slopes. Runoff is more 
rapid and the erosion hazard is more severe than on 
Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. The 
solum is not so thick as that of the less sloping soil. 

Tf this soil is used for pasture, bermudagrass and annual 
lespedeza are suitable and respond to large applications 
of fertilizer. Controlled grazing is needed to keep the 
soil under good cover. This soil, however, is best suited 
to trees. (Capability unit VIe-3; woodland suitability 
group 16; wildlife suitability group 2) 

Mecklenburg clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (MbB3).—This soil has a fine-textured surface 
layer that seals when wet and slows infiltration. The 
erosion hazard is severe. 

If this soil is cultivated, a rotation that includes a close- 
growing crop 2 years in 3 is needed to supply organic 
matter and to control erosion. Cotton, corn, and small 
grain produce only fair yields. Bermudagrass, dallisgrass, 
annual lespedeza, and white clover produce fair grazing. 
(Capability unit IIIe-3; woodland suitability group 17; 
wildlife suitability group 3) 

Mecklenburg clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (MbC3).—This soil has a fine-textured surface 
layer. The erosion hazard is severe. The amount and 
rate of runoff are greater than on Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. Some shallow gullies have formed. 

Because of the hazard of erosion, this soil is not suited to 
cultivated crops. Bermudagrass, dallisgrass, and annual 
lespedeza produce fair grazing The soil, however, is best 
suited to trees. (Capability unit [Ve-2: woodland suita- 
bility group 17; wildlife suitability group 3) 

Mecklenburg clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (MbD3).—This soil has shorter and stronger slopes 
than Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
The amount and rate of runoff is greater than on the less 
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sloping soil. Erosion is a severe hazard, and shallow 
gullies have formed. 

This soil is best suited to trees. However, under a cover 
of bermudagrass and annual lespedeza, it can be grazed 
occasionally. (Capability unit Vle-3; woodland suita- 
bility group 17; wildlife suitability group 3) 

Mecklenburg clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (MbE3)}.—This soil has a finer textured surface 
layer than Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
It occurs on short slopes along streams. Sheet erosion has 
severely damaged this soil, and shallow gullies are numer- 
ous. Runoff is rapid and in large amounts. This soil is 
best suited to trees. (Capability unit VITe-3; woodland 
suitability group 17; wildlife suitability group 3) 


Mine Pits and Dumps 


‘This miscellaneous land type consists of areas that have 
been disturbed by strip mining and by quarrying. 

Mine pits and dumps (Md).—This land type is small in 
total area. It consists of areas that have been mined or 
quarried. The soil and underlying materials have been 
removed and have been deposited nearby. Many pits 
and channels have been left. The spoil banks are irregu- 
lar in shape, are generally steep, and contain many kinds 
of mixed material. 

The largest’ area of this land type is on Henry Knob in 
the northern part of the county. Other small areas are 
widely scattered but are chiefly in the western part of the 
county. This land is not suited to cultivated crops or to 
pasture. It has little or no agricultural value. Some 
areas could be reclaimed by leveling and planting to trees 
or by natural reseeding. If trees -were established, these 
areas would furnish cover for wildlife. (Capability unit 
Vile—2; woodland suitability group not assigned; wildlife 
suitability group 5) 


Mixed Alluvial Land 


This land type consists of deep, poorly drained to well 
drained alluvium derived from many kinds of rocks. 
It occurs in long strips along small streams and is fre- 
quently flooded. It is widely distributed throughout 
the county. 

Mixed alluvial land (Mn).—This land type occurs on 
first bottoms of the medium- and small-sized streams. 
The texture of the surface layer ranges from loamy sand 
to clay loam, but in a few small areas it is coarse sand or 
silty clay loam. In some places stones, pebbles, and rock 
fragments occur in the profile. The color ranges from 
grayish brown to reddish brown, and in some areas 
mottles of gray are at a depth of about 2 feet. The water 
table is within 3 feet of the surface in some places. 

This land type contains a moderate amount of organic 
matter. The natural fertility is moderate. Infiltration 
and permeability are moderately rapid. The available 
moisture capacity is medium. 

Much of the acreage of this land type has been cleared, 
and a little is cultivated. A small part is in pasture, 
but most of the acreage is in hardwoods. A very small 
acreage is idle or used for nonfarm purposes. 

Corn, small grain, and annual lespedeza are the princi- 
pal crops on cultivated areas. Bermudagrass, tall fescue, 
dallisgrass, white clover, and annual lespedeza provide 
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good grazing. (Capability unit IIw-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 3; wildlife suitability group 6) 

Mixed alluvial land, wet (Mw) .—This land type occurs 
along small streams. It includes areas of gravel, coarse 
sand, and silt loam. Near the surface the color ranges 
from light brown to dark brown. The subsurface layer 
is gray or mottled with gray and brown. Quartz pebbles, 
cobblestones, and rock fragments are fairly common. 

The fertility of this land type is low. Infiltration is 
moderately rapid and permeability is rapid. Although 
the water table is high, this land type has a low available 
moisture capacity. 

None of this land type is cultivated. Part of it is used 
for pasture, but most isin trees that are largely undesirable 
hardwoods. The undergrowth consists of canes, alders, 
briers, and native grasses. 

White clover, tall fescue, dallisgrass, and annual 
lespedeza are suitable pasture plants but require rotation 
grazing. V-ditches with V-ditch drains are needed to 
remove floodwater. (Capability unit [Vw-1; woodland 
suitability group 4; wildlife suitability group 7) 


Molena Series 


The soils of the Molena series are deep and well 
drained to excessively drained. They occur on stream 
terraces and developed in alluvium that washed from 
soils derived from granite, gneiss, schist, and basic rocks. 
They have a very dark brown to pale-brown loamy sand 
surface layer and a red to reddish-brown sandy loam to 
loamy sand upper subsoil. A layer of reddish-yellow 
loamy sand occurs below a depth of 24 to 36 inches. At 
a depth of 48 to 72 inches there is a layer of reddish- 
yellow sand. The depth to bedrock is several feet. 
Slopes range from 2 to 6 percent. 

The Molena soils occur with Altavista, Wickham, and 
Hiwassee soils. They occupy higher positions and are 
better drained than the Altavista soil. They are sandier 
and more friable in the lower horizons than the Hiwassee 
and Wickham soils but are similar in color. 

Molena soils are well drained to excessively drained 
throughout. Permeability and infiltration are rapid, 
and the available moisture capacity is low. Natural 
fertility and the content of organic matter are low. The 
soils are slightly acid or medium acid. 

Under good management, much of the acreage of Molena 
soils is suited to cultivation, and crops are responsive to 
management. About 75 percent of the acreage of these 
soils is cultivated; the rest is forested, pastured, idle, or 
is used for nonagricultural purposes. 

The original vegetation consisted of oak, gum, and 
pine trees and an undergrowth of vines, briers, and native 
grasses. 

Molena loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes (MyB).— 
This is a deep, well drained to excessively drained loamy 
sand on stream terraces. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 24 inches, dark-brown to reddish-brown, very friable 
loamy sand, 

24 to 30 inches, yellowish-red, very friable light sandy loam; 
weak subangular blocky structure. 

30 to 68 inches, reddish-yellow, very friable loose sand. 

Because of gentle slopes, good tilth, and a thick root 
zone, this soil is suited to most crops grown in the county. 
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Erosion by water and wind is a hazard in cultivated 
areas. Crops respond to fertilizer and lime. Close- 
growing crops are needed 2 years in 8 to protect the soil 
from erosion and to help maintain the supply of organic 
matter. If managed well, bahiagrass, bermudagrass, and 
sericea lespedeza are suitable for pasture and hay. (Ca- 
pability unit IITs-1; woodland suitability group 5; 
wildlife suitability group 5) 


Nason Series 


In the Nason series are deep, well-drained soils of the 
Piedmont. They developed in residuum weathered from 
fine-grained sericitic schist. They have a grayish-brown 
to light grayish-brown silt loam surface layer and a 
strong-brown to reddish-brown upper’ subsoil. Below a 
depth of 10 to 20 inches the subsoil is strong-brown silty 
clay mottled with brownish yellow and yellowish red. 
At a depth of 20 to 50 inches there is a layer of silty 
clay loam mottled yellowish brown, yellow, and yellowish 
red. Depth to weathered bedrock ranges from 3 to 20 
feet or more. Slopes range from 2 to 25 percent. 

The Nason soils occur with Tatum and Manteo soils. 
The surface layer is more gray and less brown than that 
of Tatum soils. The subsoil is more yellow or brown 
than that of Tatum soils. The Nason soils are deeper 
and have more distinct horizons than the Manteo soils. 

Nason soils are well drained. Permeability is moder- 
ate to moderately slow, infiltration is moderately slow, 
and the availabile moisture capacity is medium. These 
soils have low natural fertility, contain little organic 
matter, and are slightly acid to strongly acid. 

Under good management, much of the acreage of these 
soils is suitable for cultivation, and crops are responsive to 
management. About 70 percent of the acreage is forested; 
the rest is cultivated, pastured, idle, or used for nonagri- 
cultural purposes. 

The original vegetation consisted of oak and pine trees 
and an undergrowth of shrubs, vines, and native grasses. 

Nason silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (NaB2) .— 
This is a deep, well-drained, light-colored silt loam. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 5 inches, grayish-brown, friable silt loam. 

5 to 13 inches, yellow, frable silty clay loam; subangular 
blocky structure. 

13 to 28 inches, strong-brown, firm, sticky silty clay; blocky 
structure, 

28 to 37 inches, firm silty clay mottled with yellowish red and 
yellow; blocky structure. 
7 to 42 inches +, weathered sericitic schist mottled with 
strong brown, yellowish red, pink, and yellow. 

Because of gentle slopes and good available moisture 
capacity, this soil is fairly well suited to many crops grown 
in the county. Erosion is the chief hazard in cultivated 
areas. Close-growing crops are needed every other year 
to protect the soil from erosion and to help maintain the 
organic-matter content. Bermudagrass, tall fescue, dallis- 
grass, sericea lespedeza, and annual lespedeza are suitable 
for pasture and hay. (Capability unit Ile-2; woodland 
suitability group 6; wildlife suitability group 1) 

Nason silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded (NaC2).— 
This soil has shorter and stronger slopes than Nason silt 
loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. Also, the amount and 
rate of runoff are greater and erosion is a more severe 
hazard than on the less sloping soil. 
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This soil is suited to many crops grown in the county. 
If it is cultivated, this soil needs a rotation that includes 
a close-growing crop 2 years in 3, and a complete water- 
disposal system to control erosion. If managed well, 
sericea lespedeza, annual lespedeza, bermudagrass, tall 
fescue, and dallisgrass produce fair yields of pasture and 
hay. (Capability unit TITe-2; woodland suitability 
group 6; wildlife suitability group 1) 

Nason silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(NaD2).—Slopes of this soil are shorter and stronger than 
those of Nason silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and 
the amount and rate of runoff are greater. The solum 
ranges from 20 to 36 inches in thickness. 

It is not feasible to cultivate this soil. Under good 
management, bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, sericea 
lespedeza, and annual lespedeza produce fair yields of 
pasture. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland suitability 
group 7; wildlife suitability group 2) 

Nason silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes (Naz) -—This 
inextensive soil occupies the moderately steep slopes 
adjacent to streams. Its slopes are shorter and stronger 
than those on Nason silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded, and the amount and rate of runoff are greater. 

Most of this soil is forested and has never been cleared. 
Clearing is not feasible because the slopes are moderately 
steep. Pastures on this soil respond to large applications 
of fertilizer. Rotation grazing should be practiced to 
keep the soil under good cover. This soil, however, is 
best suited to trees. (Capability unit VIe-1; woodland 
suitability group 7; wildlife suitability group 2) 

Nason silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(NaE2).—This soil occupies strong slopes along the 
streams. The slopes are stronger and shorter than those 
on Nason silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and the 
amount and rate of runoff are greater. 

This soil is not suited to colanated crops. It is best 
suited to trees. Pastures of sericea lespedeza and bermu- 
dagrass produce only fair yields. (Capability unit VIe-1; 
woodland suitability group 7; wildlife suitability group 2) 


Roanoke Series 


In the Roanoke series are deep, poorly drained soils 
on the terraces.of the larger streams. They developed 
from sediments that washed from uplands in the Pied- 
mont. They have a dark grayish-brown to ight brown- 
ish-gray silt loam surface layer and an upper subsoil that 
is mottled dark brown and olive gray. Below a depth of 
10 to 20 inches, the subsoil is gray clay mottled with dark 
yellowish brown and brownish yellow. At a depth of 30 
to 48 inches there is a layer of gray fine sandy clay loam 
mottled with olive yellow and reddish yellow. Depth to 
bedrock is variable.. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

The Roanoke soils occur with the Altavista and Wick- 
ham soils. They are more poorly drained than the Alta- 
vista and Wickham soils and have a firmer clay subsoil. 

Roanoke soils have slow permeability and infiltration 
and a medium available moisture capacity. They have 
low natural fertility, have a low content of organic mat- 
ter, and are slightly acid or medium acid. 

These soils are mainly on terraces of the Catawba River. 
Under good management, much of the acreage of Roanoke 
soils is suited to corn, soybeans, truck, and other culti- 
vated crops. <A small acreage is cultivated; the rest is 
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pastured, forested, idle, or used for nonagricultural 
purposes. 

The original vegetation consisted of oak, maple, gum, 
and elm trees and an undergrowth of vines and native 
grasses. 

Roanoke silt loam (Rk).—This is a deep, poorly drained 
soil on terraces of the larger streams in the Piedmont. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown, friable silt loam. 

7 to 12 inches, firm, sticky silty clay loam mottled with olive 
gray and dark brown; blocky structure. 

12 to 38 inches, very firm, sticky clay mottled with gray, 
yellowish brown, brownish yellow, olive, and reddish 
yellow; strong blocky structure. j 

38 to 42 inches +, firm to friable, fine sandy clay loam mottled 
with gray, reddish yellow, and yellowish red. 

Because it is poorly drained, this soil has limited suit- 
ability for most crops. Corn and soybeans, if adequately 
fertilized, produce fair yields. Open ditches are needed 
to drain excess water from cultivated fields. If managed 
well, dallisgrass, tall fescue, annual lespedeza, and white 
clover, produce good yields of pasture and hay. V- 
ditches are needed in pastured areas to remove surface 
water. Management should include rotation grazing and 
grazing that is controlled during wet periods. (Capability 
unit IVw-2; woodland suitability group 3; wildlife suit- 
ability group 8) 


Rock Outcrop 


Areas of this land type consist chiefly of outcrops of 
granite. ‘They have no agricultural value and little value 
as wildlife habitats or for recreational areas. 

Rock outcrop (Ro).—In York County this land type 
occurs in areas that range from one-quarter acre to 10 
acres in size. It is composed of medium-grained granite. 

In some areas the rocks are quarried and crushed for 
building roads. (Capability unit VIIIs—1; woodland suit- 
ability group not assigned; wildlife suitability group 5) 


Tatum Series 


In the Tatum series are deep, well-drained soils in the 
Piedmont. They developed in residuum that weathered 
from sericitic schist. They have a brown to light yellow- 
ish-brown silt loam to silly clay loam surface layer and 
a red silty clay loam upper subsoil. A gravelly silt-loam 
soil type ig mapped:in places where there is enough 
gravel to interfere with tillage. The subsoil has a fairly 
uniform red color and generally a silty clay texture. At 
a depth of 24 to 56 inches there is a layer of silty clay 
loam that is distinctly mottled red, reddish yellow, 
yellowish red, and dark reddish brown. Depth to weath- 
ered bedrock ranges from 8 to 30 feet or more. Slopes 
range from 2 to 25 percent. 

The Tatum soils occur with the Nason and Manteo 
soils. They have a redder subsoil than the Nason soils. 
They have a thicker solum and much more distinct hori- 
zons than the Manteo soils. 

Tatum soils have moderate permeability, moderately 
slow infiltration, and a medium available moisture ca- 
pacity. They have low natural fertility and low content 
of organic matter and they are slightly acid or medium 
acid. 
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Under good management, much of the acreage of Tatum 
soils is suitable for cultivation. Cultivated crops respond 
to good management. About 20 percent of the soil is 
cultivated; the rest is forested, pastured, idle, or used for 
nonfarm purposes. 

The original vegetation was oak, hickory, sourwood, 
and pine trees and an undergrowth of vines, briers, and 
native grasses. 

Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded (TmB2).— 
This is a deep, well-drained, friable soil that developed in 
fine-grained material weathered from sericitic schist. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 5 inches, yellowish-brown, very friable silt loam. 

5 to 14 inches, red, friable silty clay loam; subangular blocky 
structure. 

14 to 48 inches, red, friable silty clay; subangular blocky 
structure, 

48 to 52 inches +, silty clay loam mottled with red, strong 
brown, yellowish red, and reddish brown. 

Because of gentle slopes, good tilth, and a good available 
moisture capacity, this soil is suited to cultivated crops. 
Tf the soil is cultivated; a water-disposal system and a ro- 
tation that includes a close-growing crop every other year 
are needed to control erosion. Large applications of 
fertilizer and lime are needed to maintain average yields. 
(Capability unit IIe-1; woodland suitability group 6; 
wildlife suitability group 1) 

Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (TmB).—This 
soil has a surface layer that is 3 to 6 inches thicker than 
that of Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
It is suited to cultivated crops, but a complete water- 
disposal system and a rotation that includes a close- 


erowing crop every other year are needed to control: 


erosion. Large applications of fertilizer and lime are 
needed to produce average yields. Rotation grazing 
helps to keep the soil under good cover. Bermudagrass, 
dalliserass, tall fescue, annual lespedeza, sericea lespedeza, 
and crimson clover are suitable for pasture and hay and. 
respond to fertilizer and lime. (Capability unit He-1; 
woodland suitability group 6; wildlife suitability group 1) 

Tatum silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes (TmC).—This 
soil has a surface layer that is 3 to 6 inches thicker than 
that of Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 


Also, the amount and rate of runoff are greater, and erosion 


is a more severe hazard than on the less sloping soil. 

Close-growing crops are needed 2 out of every 3 years 
to control erosion. Rotation grazing helps to keep pas- 
tured areas under good cover. Pasture plants respond 
to fertilizer and lime. (Capability unit IIle-1; woodland 
suitability group 6; wildlife suitability group 1) 

Tatum silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(TmC2).—This soil has more and faster runoff than Tatum 
silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. Erosion is the 
chief hazard. 

Cultivated crops do well in this soil and respond to 
fertilizer and lime. If the soil is cultivated, a close- 
growing crop should be grown 2 years in 3 to control 
erosion. Pasture plants respond to fertilizer and lime 
and produce fair yields. (Capability unit ITTe~1; wood- 
land suitability group 6; wildlife suitability group 1) 

Tatum silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(TmD2).—This soil oceupies the strong slopes along the 
streams. The solum is 3 to 12 inches thinner than that of 
Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. Also, 
slopes are shorter and stronger and the amount and rate 
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of runoff are greater. Erosion is therefore a severe 
hazard. 

Because of strong slopes, this soil is not suited to culti- 
vated crops. It is best suited to trees. However, sericea 
lespedeza and bermudagrass, if managed well, produce 
fair grazing. (Capability unit TVe-1; woodland suitabil- 
ity group 7; wildlife suitability group 2) 

Tatum silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes (TmE).—This 
soil occupies the moderately steep slopes along streams 
and the moderately steep slopes adjacent to mountains. 
It has shorter and stronger slopes and more and faster 
runoff than Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Erosion is the chief hazard on this soil. 

This soil is best suited to trees. Sericea lespedeza and 
bermudagrass, if managed well, produce fair grazing. 
(Capability unit VIe-1; woodland suitability group 7; 
wildlife suitability group 2) 

Tatum silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(TmE2).—This soil occupies the moderately steep slopes 
along streams. ‘The solum is 3 to 12 inches thinner than 
that of Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and 
the runoff is greater and more rapid. Erosion is the chief 
hazard. 

This soil is best kept under a continuous cover of trees. 
However, bermudagrass and sericea lespedeza, if managed 
well, produce fair grazing. (Capability unit VIe-1; 
woodland suitability group 7; wildlife suitability group 2) 

Tatum silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (1tB3).—All the original surface layer of this soil 
has been removed by sheet erosion, which is the chief 
hazard. The surface layer is finer textured than that of 
Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and the 
amount of runoff is greater. 

Crops suited to this soil are cotton, corn, and small 
erain, but only fair yields can be expected. A complete 
water-disposal system and a rotation that consists of 1 
year of cultivated crops and 2 years of close-growing crops 
are needed to control erosion. If managed well, bermuda- 
grass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, annual lespedeza, and sericea 
lespedeza produce fair yields. (Capability unit ITTe-1,; 
woodland suitability group 8; wildlife suitability group 3) 

Tatum silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (TtC3).—This soil has a finer textured surface 
layer and more and faster runoff than Tatum silt loam, 2 
to 6 percent slopes, eroded. Also, erosion is a more se- 
vere hazard than on the less sloping soil. 

Because of the erosion hazard, it is not feasible to culti- 
vate this soil. If managed well, bermudagrass, dallis- 
erass, annual lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza produce fair 
yields of pasture. (Capability unit [Ve-1; woodland suit- 
ability group 8; wildlife suitability group 3) 

Tatum silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (TtD3).—This soil has shorter and stronger slopes 
and more and faster runoff than Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 
percent slopes, eroded. Erosion is a more severe hazard. 

Because of the erosion hazard, it is not feasible to culti- 
vate oc to pasture this soil. It is best suited to trees. 
(Capability unit Vle~1; woodland suitability group 8; 
wildlife suitability group 3) j 

Tatum silty clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (TtE3).—This soil is on moderately steep slopes 
along streams. It has a finer textured surface layer than 
Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, and more 
and faster runoff. 
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This soil is best suited to trees. (Capability unit VIJe-1; 
woodland suitability group 8; wildlife suitability group 3) 

Tatum gravelly silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(TaB2).—This soil is chiefly on sharp ridgetops. The 
surface layer contains a considerable amount of gravel that 
is as much as 3 inches across. Infiltration is slightly 
more rapid than that of Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded, because raindrops striking the gravel are 
broken into finer drops. 

Enough gravel is in this soil to hinder tillage. If 
management is good, however, cultivated crops produce 
fair yields. Annual lespedeza, sericea lespedeza, crimson 
clover, bermudagrass, dallisgrass, and tall fescue produce 
good yields of pasture and hay. (Capability unit [Te-1; 
woodland SuGiehty group 6; wildlife suitability group 1) 

Tatum gravelly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded (TaC2).—The surface layer of this soil contains a 
considerable amount of gravel that is as much as 3 mches 
across. Erosion is a more severe hazard. on this soil than 
on Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 


Under good management, this soil is suitable for culti- - 


vation, but only fair yields are expected. Pasture plants 
respond to fertilizer and lime and produce fair grazing. 
(Capability unit IfIe-1; woodland suitability group 6; 
wildlife suitability group 1) 

Tatum gravelly silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded (TaD2).—-This soil occupies stronger slopes along 
the streams than Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. Erosion is a more severe hazard. 

This soil is not well suited to cultivated crops. Cotton 
and corn can be grown, but produce only fair yields. 
Bermudagrass, dalliserass, annual lespedeza, and sericea 
lespedeza produce fair yields of pasture. (Capability 
unit IVe-1; woodland suitability group 7; wildlife suita- 
bility group 2) 

Tatum gravelly silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(TaE2).—This soil is on moderately steep slopes. Runoff 
is more rapid than that on Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded, and erosion a more severe hazard. 

This soil is best suited to trees. However, bermuda- 
grass and sericea lespedeza, if managed well, produce fair 
grazing. (Capability unit VIe-1; woodland suitability 
group 7; wildlife suitability group 2) 


Vance Series 


In the Vance series are deep, moderately well drained 
soils of the Piedmont. They have a yellowish-brown to 
light-gray sandy loam surface layer and a strong-brown 
clay subsoil mottled with brownish yellow and red. At 
a depth of 24 to 36 inches, the subsoil is clay mottled 
with light red, yellowish brown, light yeHowish brown, 
and light brownish gray. At a depth of 24 to 46 inches 
is sandy clay loam that is distinctly mottled or streaked 
with red, light yellowish brown, and white. Depth to 
weathered bedrock ranges from 8 to 30 feet or more. 
These soils developed in residual materials that weath- 
ered from acid crystalline rocks (granite and gneiss), 
which contained a small amount of basic material in most 
places. They have slopes of 2 to 25 percent. 

The Vance series occur among the Cecil, Appling, 
Helena, and Colfax soils. The Vance soils more closely 
resemble the Appling but have a finer textured subsoil. 
They are better drained than Colfax and Helena soils, 
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and their subsoil is less red and firmer than that in the 
Cecil soils. 

Vance soils are moderately well drained. Runoff is 
moderate to rapid, and internal drainage is moderate to 
slow. Permeability is moderately slow to slow, infiltra- 
tion is moderate, and the available moisture capacity is 
medium. These soils have low natural fertility and a low 
oe of organic matter and are slightly acid to strongly 
acid. 

Most areas of this soil are suitable for cultivation. About 
30 percent of the acreage is cultivated; the rest is forested, 
pastured, idle, or used for nonagricultural purposes. 

The original vegetation was oak, hickory, dogwood, 
sourwood, gum, and shortleaf pine trees and an under- 
growth of briers, wild plum bushes, and native grasses. 

Vanee sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(VcB2).—This is a deep, moderately well drained sandy 
loam. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 7 inches, yellowish-brown, very friable sandy loam. 

7 to 12 inches, strong-brown, friable to firm sandy clay loam; 
subangular blocky structure. 

12 to 32 inches, firm clay mottled with strong brown, red, and 
brownish yellow; strong blocky structure. 

32 to 41 inches, firm to very firm clay mottled with light red, 
brownish yellow, light yellowish brown, and brownish gray; 
strong platy structure. 

41 to 45 inches +, sandy clay loam mottled with red, light 
brownish yellow, and white. 

Because of gentle slopes, good tilth, and a good avail- 
able moisture capacity, this soil is suited to most crops 
grown in the county. As the soil is susceptible to further 
erosion, a complete water-disposal system that includes 
grassed waterways and terraces is needed on cultivated 
areas. 

All crops grown on this soil respond to applications of 
fertilizer and lime. Close-growing crops are needed every 
other year to protect the soil from erosion. Use of crop 
residue and green-manure crops helps to maintain organic 
matter. 

Bremudagrass, dallisgrass, sericea lespedeza, annual 
lespedeza, white clover, and soybeans, if managed well, 
produce good yields of pasture and hay. (Capability 
unit Ile-3; woodland suitability group 15; wildlife suit- 
ability group 1) 

Vance sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
(VcC2).—This soil occurs on the breaks adjacent to more 
gently sloping Vance and associated soils. As it occupies 
strong slopes, erosion is a severe hazard. The amount 
and rate of runoff are greater than on Vance sandy loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. , 

This soil is suited to general farming. If the soil is used 
for row crops, a complete water-disposal system is needed 
to help control erosion. Also, a rotation is needed that 
consists of close-growing crops two-thirds of the time. 
(Capability unit [TIe-8; woodland suitability group 15; 
wildlife suitability group 1) 

Vance sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(VcD2).—The solum of this soil ranges from 18 to 30 
inches in thickness. Runoff is more rapid than that on 
Vance sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. This 
soil is on breaks adjacent to the streams that flow from 
areas of other Vance and associated soils. Because of the 
strong slopes and rapid runoff, the hazard of erosion is 
serious. 
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Most areas of this soil are forested. Small areas are 
cropped, pastured, idle, or used for nonfarm purposes. 
This soil is best suited to trees but it can be used for pas- 
ture if it is fertilized and grazing is rotated. Bermuda- 
grass and annual lespedeza produce fair grazing. (Capa- 
bility unit TVe-2; woodland suitability group 16; wildlife 
suitability group 2) 

Vance sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
(VcE2).—This soil occurs on the breaks of the larger 
streams that flow from the more gently sloping Vance and 
associated soils. The thickness of the solum ranges from 
12 to 24 inches. This soil has more and faster runoff than 
Vance sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. Further 
erosion is likely. 

This soil is not suitable for cultivation. Most of its 
acreage is in trees, for which it is best suited. It is also 
suited to bermudagrass and annual lespedeza for pasture, 
but only fair grazing can be expected. (Capability unit 
Vie-3; woodland suitability group 16; wildlife suitability 
group 2) 

Vance clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(VaC3).—This is a minor soil. Most of the acreage has 
slopes that range from 6 to 10 percent. Small areas on 
narrow ridgetops have slopes that range from 2 to 6 
percent. 

This soil has shorter slopes and a finer textured surface 
layer than Vance sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Also it has slower infiltration and more and faster runoff. 
Erosion is a severe hazard. 

Because it is in small areas, this soil is generally cul- 
tivated with areas of other Vance soils that are not so 
severely eroded. Cotton, corn, small grain, and annual 
lespedeza are suited, but only fair yields can be expected. 
A rotation that includes close-growing crops 3 years in 4 
is needed to control erosion. Also, a complete water- 
disposal system is needed. If managed well, bermuda- 
grass, tall fescue, dallisgrass, and annual lespedeza 
produce fair grazing. (Capability unit [Ve—2; woodland 
suitability group 17; wildlife. suitability group 3) 

Vance clay loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (VaD3).—This is a minor soil. It occupies breaks 
along stream that flow from the more gently sloping Vance 
soil and associated soils. This soil has a finer textured 
surface layer than Vance sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. Also, infiltration is slower, the amount and rate 
of runoff are greater, and erosion is a more severe hazard 
than on the less sloping soil. 

This soil is not suited to cultivated crops or to pasture. 
It is best suited to trees. (Capability unit VITe-3; 
woodland suitability group 17; wildlife suitability group 3) 


Wickham Series 


The Wickham series consists of deep, well-drained 
soils on stream terraces. These soils developed in allu- 
vium washed from residual materials that weathered 
from granite, gneiss, schist, and basic rocks. They have 
a surface layer of dark-brown to grayish-brown fine 
sandy loam, and an upper subsoil of reddish-brown fine 
sandy clay loam. Below a depth of 24 to 40 inches, the 
subsoil is red clay mottled with yellowish red. At a 
depth of 82 to 48 inches there is a sandy clay loam layer 
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distinctly mottled with red, yellowish red, and brownish 
yellow. The depth to weathered bedrock ranges from 
10 to 100 feet or more. Slopes range from 2 to 15 per- 
cent. 

The Wickham soils occur with the Hiwassee, Molena, 
and Altavista soils. The subsoil of the Wickham soils 
is intermediate in color between the dark-red subsoil of 
the Hliwassee and the yellow to yellowish-brown subsoil 
of the Altavista soils. Wickham soils have a more clayey 
subsoi] than. the Molena soils. 

The Wickham soils ave well drained throughout. They 
have moderate permeability and infiltration and medium 
available moisture capacity. They have low natural 
fertility and a low content of organic matter, and they 
are slightly acid or medium acid. 


These soils occupy stream terraces along the larger 
streams in the county. Under good management, much 
of the acreage of Wickham soils is suitable for cultivation, 
and cultivated crops are responsive to good management. 
About 25 percent of the acreage is cultivated; the rest is 
forested, pastured, idle, or used for nonfarm purposes. 

The original vegetation was oak, hickory, elm, gum, and 
pine trees and an undergrowth of elders, vines, briers, 
and native grasses. 

Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
(WcB2).—This is a deep, well-drained, friable soil on 
stream terraces. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 7 inches, dark-brown, very friable sandy loam. 

7 to 20 inches, reddish-brown, very friable sandy clay loam; 
weak subangular blocky structure. 

20 to 35 inches, yellowish-red, friable clay loam; subangular 
blocky structure. 

35 to 42 inches, clay mottled with red and yellowish red; firm; 
subangular blocky structure. 


42 to 46 inches +, sandy clay loam mottled with red, yellowish 
red, and brownish yellow. 


Because of gentle slopes, good tilth, and a good available 
moisture capacity, this soil is suited to corn, soybeans, 
small grain, and annual lespedeza. If management is 
good and fertilization is adequate, more than average 
yields can be expected. Erosion is the chief hazard in 
cultivated areas. A rotation that includes close-growing 
crops 1 year in 2 helps to prevent erosion and to supply 
organic matter. Bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, 
sericea lespedeza, and white clover are suitable for hay and 
pasture. (Capability unit ITe-1; woodland suitability 
group 5; wildhfe suitability group 1) 

Wickham sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(WcD2).—This is a minor soil. On most of the acreage, 
slopes range from 6 to 10 percent. All of this soil has been 
cleared and cultivated. It has shorter and stronger slopes 
and more and faster runoff than Wickham fine sandy loam, 
2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. Erosion is a more severe 
hazard than on the less sloping soil. 

This soil is suited to corn, soybeans, small grain and 
other cultivated crops. A rotation that includes a close- 
growing crop 2 years in 3 is needed to prevent further 
damage from erosion and to supply much needed organic 
matter. Bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, sericea 
lespedeza, annual lespedeza, and white clover produce 
good yields of pasture and hay. (Capability unit [ITe-1; 
woodland suitability group 5; wildlife suitability group 1) 
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Wilkes Series 


In the Wilkes series are shallow, well-drained soils of 
the Piedmont. They developed in residuum weathered 
from acidic rocks that were intruded by dikes of dark- 
colored basic rock. Their surface layer is dark-brown 
to grayish-brown sandy loam mottled with reddish yel- 
low and brownish yellow. The yellowish-red clay loam 
subsoil is weakly developed and in places the B horizon 
is absent. The subsoil ranges from nonplastic to very 
plastic and from very friable to firm, At a depth of 
10 to 20 inches, these soils are underlain by weathered 
parent material mottled with strong brown, red, yellow, 
and green. Depth to bedrock ranges from about 2 to 20 
feet. Slopes range from 2 to 35 percent o1 more. 

The Wilkes soils occur along with areas of Lloyd, 
Mecklenburg, Enon, Helena, and Ivedell soils. 
soils are shallower than these associated soils and have 
less horizon development. In many places small areas 
of one or more of these other soils form part of the 
Wilkes complex. 

Wilkes soils are well drained in the surface layer and 
well drained to very poorly drained in the subsoil. They 
have slow permeability, moderate infiltration, and a very 
low available moisture capacity. They have very low 
natural fertility and a low content of organic matter 
and are very slightly acid te strongly acid. 

These soils are widely scattered throughout the county. 
Most of the acreage now is forested, but a small part 1s 
pastured, cultivated, idle or used for nonagricultural 
purposes. 

The original vegetation was oak, cedar, and pine trees 
and an undergrowth of shrubs, vines, and native grasses. 

Wilkes complex, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
(WkD2).—The soils of this complex are moderately 
shallow to shallow and excessively drained. They are 
underlain by mixed acidic and. basic rocks. Small areas 
of Iredell gravelly loam soils are intricately mixed in this 
complex. The subsoil of the Iredell soil is plastic and 
yellowish brown in color. 

Typical profile of Wilkes sandy loam: 

0 to 7 inches, dark-brown, very friable sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure. 

7 to 12 inches, reddish-yellow friable clay loam mottled with 
brownish yellow and yellowish red; weak, fine, blocky 
structure. 

12 to 15 inches +, strong-brown weathered rock mottled with 
reddish brown and yellow; massive (structureless). 

The soils of this complex are susceptible to erosion, and 
crops are seldom grown on them. Cultivated areas 
required a rotation that includes close-growing grasses 
or legumes—bermudagrass, annual lespedeza, and sericea 
lespedeza—3 years in4. A complete water-disposal system 
is needed to control erosion. Even then, only fair yields 
can be expected. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland 
suitability group 14; wildlife suitability group 5) 

Wilkes complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes (WkB).—Soils 
in the Wilkes complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes, are on gentle 
slopes and in most places have a thin, continuous B 
horizon. Near areas of gravelly Iredell soils, the soils are 
mixed, and the mapped areas of the complex contain both. 
Because slopes are gentle, runoff from this complex is not 
rapid. The color of the surface layer ranges from very 
dark grayish brown to a brown. In some places the sub- 
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soil is yellowish brown and very plastic. Depth to bed- 
rock ranges from 2 to 6 feet. 

Nearly all the acreage of this complex of soils has been 
cultivated, but now most of it has reverted to trees. 
A small acreage is still cropped, pastured, idle, or used for 
nonfarm, purposes. 

Crops on this complex respond to fertilizer and lime. 
Close-growing crops should be grown two-thirds of the 
time. Corn, cotton, sorghum, small grain, bermudagrass, 
dallisgrass, and annual lespedeza are suitable crops. (Ca~ 
pability unit IITe-5; woodland suitability group 13; 
wildlife suitability group 5) 

Wilkes complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes (WkC).—Soils 
in this complex are moderately shallow, are moderately 
well drained to excessively drained, and are underlain 
by mixed acidic and basic rocks. The surface layer ranges 
in color from dark grayish brown to brown and in thickness 
from 8 to 10 inches. The subsoil ranges from reddish 
yellow to yellowish brown, and in some areas it is plastic. 
Small areas of Iredell gravelly loam are intricately mixed 
in this complex. 

The soils of this complex have been in forest ‘most of 
the time. Hardwoods and cedars have been the dominant 
trees. Corn, cotton, small grain, dallisgrass, bermuda- 
grass, white clover, and annual lespedeza are suitable 
crops, but only fair yields can be expected. It is not 
practical to terrace the soils in this complex, but strips of 
close-growing crops can safely be alternated with culti- 
vated crops if drainageways are kept under plant cover. 
(Capability unit [Ve-3; woodland suitability group 13; 
wildlife suitability group 5) 

Wilkes complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes (WkD).—This 
complex has more and faster runoff than Wilkes complex, 
2 to 6 percent slopes. Small areas of Iredell, Helena, and 
Enon soils are in this complex. These areas have a thin 
solum and weakly developed horizons. 

Nearly all areas of this complex are forested, but a very 
small acreage is idle or used for nonfarm purposes. Crops 
respond to fertilizer and lime. Because of strong slopes, 
however, the soils are best suited to trees. (Capability 
unit Vle~2; woodland suitability group 14; wildlife 
suitability group 5) x 

Wilkes complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes (WkE).— 
These soils generally are on steep breaks along the medi- 
um-sized streams in the county. The surface layer is 
5 to 12 inches thick. In places there is a very weakly 
developed B horizon that is 2 to 4 inches thick. In many 
places the surface soil is directly above the parent material. 
Small areas of weakly developed Iredell, Helena, and Enon 
soils are in this complex. 

Most areas of this complex are in pines and hardwoods. 
Because slopes are moderately steep, runoff is rapid, and 
fertility is low, these soils are best suited to trees. (Capa- 
bility unit VI[e-2; woodland suitability group 14; wild- 
life suitability group 5) 

Wilkes complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes, eroded 
(WkE2).—This complex occurs on bluffs along rivers and 
large streams. The steep slopes are shorter than those of 
the Wilkes complex, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Generally the surface layer is directly above the parent 
material. It ranges from 4 to 7 inches in thickness. In 
a few places there is a thin, weakly developed B horizon. 
Small areas of weakly developed Helena and Iredell soils 
are in this complex. 
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On these soils runoff is very rapid and the erosion hazard 
is serious. Shallow gullies are common. 

All areas of this complex are in trees, for which the soils 
are fairly well suited. Because of steep slopes, excessive 
drainage, and poor fertility, these soils are not suited to 
crops or pasture. (Capability unit Vile-2; woodland 
suitability group 14; wildlife suitability group 5) 


Worsham Series 


The Worsham series consist of deep, poorly drained 
soils of the Piedmont. They are in narrow strips along 
small drainageways, at the head of streams, and in de- 
pressions on uplands. They developed in residuum that 
weathered from granite, gneiss, schist, and other meta- 
morphic and igneous rocks. 

The surface layer is dark gray to black. In some areas 
a 8- to 18-inch deposit of recent alluvium is on the sur- 
face. At a depth of 10 to 20 inches there is a sandy clay 
loam upper subsoil mottled with grayish brown and light 
olive brown. In places where Worsham soils occur with 
well-drained red soils the upper subsoil has red or brown 
mottles. At a depth of 28 to 36 inches the subsoil is firm, 
sticky sandy clay mottled with light gray, yellowish 
brown, and strong brown. At a depth of 33 to 42 inches 
is light-gray sandy clay mottled with yellowish brown. 
Depth to weathered bedrock varies. Slopes range from 
2 to 15 percent. 

The Worsham soils occur with the Colfax, Helena, 
Enon, Durham, Appling, and Cecil soils. They occupy 
a lower position on the Jandscape and are more poorly 
drained than the adjacent soils. They also differ from 
these soils in having a predominantly gray color and a 
very firm subsoil. 

The Worsham soils are poorly drained. Infiltration is 
moderate. Except in periods of extreme drought, the 
available moisture capacity is adequate for most crops. 
These soils have low natural fertility and content of organ- 
ic matter and are slightly acid or medium acid. 

Most of the acreage ot these soils is wooded; the rest is 
pastured, idle, or used for nonfarm purposes. 

The original vegetation was hardwoods and an under- 
growth of canes, shrubs, briers, and native grasses. 

Worsham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (WoB).— 
This is a deep, poorly drained sandy loam soil in small 
drainageways and in upland depressions. 

Typical profile: 

0 to 11 inches, black to dark-gray, very friable sandy loam. 

11 to 19 inches, friable to firm sandy clay loam mottled with 
grayish brown and light olive brown; subangular blocky 
structure. 

19 to 38 inches, firm to very firm, sticky clay mottled with light 
gray, yellowish brown, gray, and strong brown; strong 
blocky structure, 

38 to 40 inches ++, hard sandy clay mottled with light gray and 
yellowish brown. 

Poor drainage limits the suitability of this soil to such 
crops as corn, oats, and a few of the truck crops. The 
clayey subsoil and poor drainage limit its suitability for 
cultivation. If this soil is cultivated, open ditches are re- 
quired to remove excess water. Even then, only fair 
yields can be expected. If managed well, tall fescue, 
dallisgrass, bermudagrass, annual lespedeza, and white 
clover produce good yields of pasture. (Capability unit 
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Vw-1; woodland suitability group 3; wildlife suitability 
group 8) 

Worsham sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes (WoC).— 
This soil has shorter and stronger slopes and more and 
faster runoff than Worsham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. Its surface layer is 3 to 4 inches thinner than 
that of the less sloping soil. Erosion is a severe hazard. 

This is a minor soil in the county. Most of the acre- 
age is forested. The soil is not suited to cultivated crops. 
If it is pastured, only fair grazing can be expected. 
Bermudagrass and annual lespedeza respond to large 
applications of fertilizer and lime but provide only fair 
grazing. Rotation grazing is needed to help maintain a 
ground cover. (Capability unit VIe-1; woodland suita- 
bility group 14; wildlife suitability group 2) 


Use of Soils for Crops and Pasture 


This section consists of six main parts. The first dis- 
cusses some general practices of soil management. The 
second explains the land capability classification used by 
the Soil Conservation Service, and lists and briefly de- 
fines the capability units in York County. The third 
part describes the soils in each capability unit and sug- 
gests some principles of use and management. The 
fourth discusses the suitability of plants for pasture and 
the grazing systems commonly usec. The fifth interprets 
the relative suitability of soils for crops and lists in a 
table, for each soil type, a suitability rating for each 
crop. The sixth part lists in a table, for each principal 
crop, the estimated yields that can be expected under two 
levels of management on each soil in the county. 


General Practices of Soil Management 


The productivity of soils used for cultivated crops or 
pasture should be maintained by careful management. 
Soils normally become less productive if they are used 
continuously for crops and pastures. 

Cultivation reduces the supply of organic matter, re- 
moves plant nutrients, and increases the hazard of ero- 
sion. Cropping systems that provide perennial sod or 
annual cover crops between periods of clean cultivation 
help to maintain organic matter and to control erosion. 

Fertilization—Most of the soils of York County are 
low in natural fertility. The use of fertilizer increases 
yields and the amount of crop residue. Information on 
the kinds and amounts of fertilizer that crops need can 
be obtained from representatives of the Extension Serv- 
ice and other agricultural agencies in the county. 

Control of erosion.—The soils on uplands have all beet 
damaged by sheet erosion. Some are severely eroded and 
have shallow gullies. Runoff must be controlled to pre- 
vent loss of soil through erosion, The hazard of erosion 
is reduced if the rate and amount of runoff are controlled. 
Terraces, contour cultivation, and wide strips of close- 
growing plants are commonly used to control runoff. 

Terraces are used to divert water from fields to natural » 
drainageways. These drainageways should be sodded 
and kept in close-growing vegetation. 

Tillage—Tillage implements that mix crop residue 
with the surface layer of the soil ave desirable. Tillage 
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should be done when soil moisture is favorable. TExces- 
sive cultivation should be avoided on the gently sloping 
and sloping soils of York County. Contour tillage helps 
to protect the soil from erosion. 


Capability Grouping of Soils 


The capability classification is a grouping that shows, 
in a general way, how suitable the soils are for most kinds 
of farming. It is a practical grouping based on limita- 
tions of the soils, the risk of damage when they are used, 
and the way they respond to treatment. 

In this system all the kinds of soil are grouped at three 
levels, the capability class, subclass, and unit. The eight 
capability classes in the broadest erouping are designated 
by Roman numerals I through VIII. In class I are the 
souls that have few limitations, the widest range of use, 
and the least risk of damage when they are used. ‘The 
soils in the other classes have progressively greater natu- 
ral limitations. In class VIII are soils and landforms so 
rough, shallow, or otherwise limited that they do not 
produce worthwhile yields of crops, forage, or wood 
products. 

The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations 
within the classes, Within most of the classes there can 
be up to four subclasses. The subclass is indicated by 
adding a small letter, e, w, s, or ¢, to the class numeral, 
for example, IIe. The letter ¢ shows that the main 
limitation is risk of erosion unless close-growing plant 
cover is maintained; w means that water in or on the 
soil will interfere with plant growth or cultivation (in 
some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by artificial 
drainage) ; s shows that the soil is limited mainly because 
it is shallow, droughty, or stony, and ¢, used in only some 
parts of the country, indicates that the chief limitation 
is climate that is too cold or too dry. No soils in York 
County are in subclass e. 

In class I there ave no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few or no limitations. Class V can con- 
tain, at the most, only subclasses w, s, and ¢, because the 
soils in it ave subject to little or no erosion but have 
other limitations that limit their use largely to pasture, 
range, woodland, or wildlife. 

Within the subclasses are the capability units, groups 
of soils enough alike to be suited to the same crops and 
pasture plants, to require similar management, and to 
have similar productivity and other responses to manage- 
ment. Thus, the capability unit is a convenient grouping 
for making many statements about management of soils. 
Capability units are generally identified by numbers as- 
signed locally, for example, ITe-1 or ITTe-2. 

Soils are classified in capability classes, subclasses, and 
units in accordance with the degree and kind of their 
permanent limitations; but without consideration of 
major and generally expensive landforming that would 
change the slope, depth, or other characteristics of the 
soil; and without consideration of possible but unlikely 
major reclamation projects. 

The eight classes in the capability system, and the sub- 
classes and units in this county, are described in the list 
that follows. 


Class I—Soils that have few limitations that restrict 
their use. 

Capability unit I-1: 
upland depressions. 

Class IT.—Soils that have some limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Subclass Ife: Soils subject to moderate erosion if 
they are not protected. 

Capability unit Te-1: 
well-drained soils 
permeability. 

Capability unit Ile-2: Deep, mostly well- 
seamed soils that have a light-colored surface 
soil. 

Capability unit IIe-3: 
ately plastic subsoil. 

Capability unit [Te-4: 
heavy clay subsoil. 

Subclass IIw: Soils that have moderate limitations 
because of excess water. 

Capability unit IIw-2: 
on first bottoms. 

Capability unit IIw-3: Nearly level soils that 
have a heavy, plastic clay subsoil that restricts 
drainage. 

Subclass IIs: Soils that have moderate limitations 
of tilth and moisture capacity. 

Capability unit IIs-2: Nearly level loam soils 
that have a slightly sticky and moderately 
fine subsoul. 

Class III.—Soils that have severe limitations thatreduce 
the choice of plants, or require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Subclass TITe: Soils subject to severe erosion if 
they are cultivated and not protected. 

Capability unit IITe-1; Permeable soils that 
have a red clay subsoil. 

Capability unit TITe-2: Gently sloping to 
sloping soils that have a gray to brown 
surface soil. 

Capability unit [TTe-3: 
ately plastic subsoil. 

Capability unit IlIe-4: Moderately deep soils 
that have a tough, plastic clay subsoil. 

Capability unit Tee: Shallow soils that have 
a discontinuous B horizon. 

Capability unit IIlTe-6: Gently sloping soils 
that have a shallow, tough, plastic clay 
subsoil. 

Subclass IIIw: Soils that have severe limitations 
because of excess water. 

Capability unit IIIw-1: Imperfectly drained 
soils that have a tough, plastic clay subsoil. 

Capability unit [IIw-2: Deep, moderately per- 
meable, somewhat poorly drained soils on 
first bottoms. 

Capability unit I1Tw-8: Gently sloping, slowly 
permeable soils on uplands. 

Subclass IIIs: Soils that have severe limitations of 
moisture capacity, tilth, or fertility. 

Capability unit IIIs-1: Sandy soils that have 
a low available moisture capacity. 

Capability unit ITIs-2: Deep, sandy soils on 
first bottoms subject to overflow. 


Deep, well-drained soils in 


Gently sloping, deep, 
that have moderate 


Soils that have a moder- 


Soils that have a, plastic, 


Deep, well-drained soils 


Soils that have a moder- 
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Class IV.—Soils that have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, require very careful 
management, or both. 

Subclass IVe: Soils subject to very severe erosion 
if they are cultivated and not protected. 

Capability unit [Ve-1: Deep, well-drained, per- 
meable soils. 

Capability unit [Ve-2: Soils that have a firm, 
moderately plastic clay subsoil. 

Capability unit TVe-3: Shallow, well-drained 
soils. 

Subelass Vw: Soils that have very severe limitations 
for cultivation, because of excess water. 

Capability unit IVw-1: Soils in elongated, 
excessively wet areas along small streams. 

Capability unit IVw-2: Poorly drained soils 
that have a heavy subsoil. 

Class V.—Soils not likely to erode that have limitations, 
impractical to remove without major reclamation, 
that limit their use largely to pasture or range, wood- 
land, or wildlife food and cover. 

Subclass Vw: Soils too wet for cultivation; drainage 
or protection not feasible. 

Cauability unit Vw-1: Soils in narrow, elon- 
gated areas along small streams (‘‘crawfish” 
Jand). 

Class VI.—Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuitable for cultivation and limit 
their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, or 
wildlife food and cover. 

Subclass VIe: Soils severely limited, chiefly by risk 
of erosion if protective cover is not maintained. 

Capability unit VIe-1: Moderately steep soils 
that have a friable subsoil. 

Capability unit VIe-2: Moderately stcep, shal- 
low soils. 

Capability unit VIe-3: Soils that have a moder- 
ately plastic clay subsoil. 

Subclass VIs: Soils generally unsuitable for cultiva- 
tion and limited for other uses by their moisture 
capacity, stones, or fertility. 

Capability unit VIs-1: 
land. 

Class VII.—Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuitable for cultivation without major 
reclamation, and that restrict their use largely to graz- 
ing, woodland, or wildlife. 

Subclass VIIe: Soils very severely limited, chiefly 
by risk of erosion if protective cover is not main- 
tained. 

Capability unit VIIe-1: Eroded or severely 
eroded, strongly sloping to steep soils that 
have a red clay subsoil and friable parent 
material. 

Capability unit VITe-2: 
and severely eroded soils. 

Capability unit VITe-3: Soils that have a very 
firm subsoil or very firm parent material. 

Class VITT.—Soils and landforms that have limitations 
that preclude their use, without major reclamation, for 
commercial production of plants; and restrict their use 
to recreation, wildlife, water supply, or esthetic purposes. 

Subclass VITIs: Rock or soil materials that have 
little potential for production of plants. 

Capability unit VITIs-1: Rock outcrop. 


Gently sloping stony 


Steep, shallow soils 


Management by Capability Units 


In this subsection each capability unit is described, the 
soils in each are listed, and some suggestions for their use 
and management are given. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I-1 


Only Local alluvial land is in this capability unit. It 
is deep, well drained, and nearly level to gently sloping. 
It occupies small areas widely distributed in_ upland 
depressions throughout the county. It has a loam or 
sandy loam surface layer and a permeable, very friable 
subsoil. 

This land type is acid, has moderate fertility, and has 
a moderate capacity for holding available moisture. 
Tilth is easily maintained. Runoff causes no severe dam- 
age. This land type has an area of 710 acres. 

This land type is suited to intensive cultivation for 
corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, small grain, and truck 
crops. It is also suited to annual lespedeza, tall fescne, 
dallisgrass, bermudagrass, and white clover harvested 
for hay and pasture. 

Crops on Local alluvial land respond to lime and fer- 
tilizer. These materials are needed to obtain good yields 
from hay and pasture. Row crops need liberal amounts 
of lime and fertilizer. Crop residue and green-manure 
crops should be turned under to maintain the supply of 
organic matter, conserve the soil, and increase the avail- 
able moisture capacity. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-1 


This capability unit consists of gently sloping, deep, 
well-drained soils of moderate permeability. The soils 
have a yellowish-brown, reddish-brown, or dark-brown, 
very friable sandy loam to silt loam surface layer 4 to 14 
inches thick. They have a friable, firm subsoil that 
provides a deep root zone. 

All soils in this unit are acid, have low fertility, and 
contain little organic matter. However, they are better 
supplied with plant nutrients and organic matter than 
most soils in the county. Leaching is less rapid than in 
the sandier soils. The capacity for available moisture is 
moderate. The soils in this unit occupy 59,101 acres. 
They are— ‘ 

Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hiwassee sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tatum gravelly silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Tatum silt; loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are suitable for cultivation and ave exten- 
sively cropped. They have favorable moisture relations, 
ave easily kept in good tilth, and respond to good man- 
agement. On these soils cotton, corn, grain sorghum, 
soybeans, small grain, peaches, vegetables, sericea lespe- 
deza, annual lespedeza, crimson clover, tall fescue, ber- 
mudagrass, and dalliserass grow well. Also, alfalfa 
grows well on the Davidson, Lloyd, and Cecil soils. 

All these soils should be tilled on the contour. They 
should also have terraces and grassed waterways for the 
control of runoff. Fields having long slopes should be 
striperopped. 
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CAPABILITY UNIT He-2 


This capability unit consists of deep soils that are 
mostly well drained. Their surface layer is very friable 
sandy loam to silt loam 5 to 16 inches thick. Their 
subsoil is brown to yellow, friable, and moderately per- 
meable; it provides a deep root zone. Compared to the 
soils of capability unit IIe-1, these soils have a thicker, 
lighter colored surface soil, a more slowly permeable sub- 
soil, and a lower capacity for holding available moisture. 

All soils in this unit are acid, have Jow fertility, and 
contain little organic matter. They have a moderately 
low available moisture capacity. The soils occupy 19,013 
acres. They are— 

Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Durham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Nason silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are suitable for cultivation, and cultivated 
crops respond well to good management. Good manage- 
ment includes use of a rotation that lasts from 2 to 7 
years and use of close-growing crops at least half the time. 
Cotton, corn, soybeans, small grain, sericea lespedeza, and 
annual lespedeza grow well. Kudzu, tall fescue, bahiagrass, 
dallisgrass, and bermudagrass produce fair yields of hay 
and pasture. Crimson clover grows fairly well on the 
Appling soils. 

These soils are easily worked and are easy to keep in 
good tilth. They should be tilled on the contour ‘and have 
terraces and grassed waterways to control runoff. 


CAPABILITY UNIT He-3 


This capability unit consists of deep to moderately 
deep, moderately well drained soils that have a moderately 
plastic subsoil. The soils have a friable, olive to brown 
sandy loam to loam surface layer 4 to 16 inches thick. 
The subsoil is firm to very firm and is mottled with reddish 
brown and yellow. It provides a deep root zone. 

All these soils are acid, contain little organic matter, 
and have low fertility. They are slowly permeable and 
have a moderate available moisture capacity. The soils 
in this unit occupy 21,036 acres. They are— 

Cataula sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Enon sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Lloyd sandy loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Vance sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are fairly well suited to cultivation. Culti- 
vated crops respond to good management. Chiefly because 
they have a more plastic clay subsoil and slower permea- 
bility, these soils are not so well suited to cultivation as 
those in capability units [Te-1 and IJe-2. 

These soils are good for hay and pasture. Under good 
management, they are suited to rotations lasting 2 to 4 
years in which close-growing crops are grown half the 
time. They are suited to cotton, corn, small grain, 
sericea lespedeza, annual lespedeza, white clover, tall 
fescue, dallisgrass, and bermudagrass. The Mecklenburg 
soil is moderately well suited to crimson clover. 

These soils are fairly easy to work. They should be 
tilled on the contour and have terraces and grassed water- 
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ways for the control of runoff. Long slopes should be 
striperopped. ; 
CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-4 

This capability unit consists of gently sloping, moder- 
ately deep soils that have a plastic, heavy clay subsoil. 
These soils have a friable, dark-brown to olive sandy 
loam to loam surface layer, 6 to 14 inches thick. The 
subsoil is very firm and very slowly permeable. The 
root zone is moderately deep. 

These soils are moderately well drained and have a 
high available moisture capacity. They are moderately 
fertile, contain a moderate supply of organic matter, but 
are deficient in potassium. The soils in this unit have an 
area of 13,516 acres. 

They are— 
Tredell loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Tredell loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Tredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Because of the smooth surface and favorable moisture 
relations, these soils are well suited to all general farm 
crops and pasture. They are suited to cotton, corn, 
small grain, tall fescue, vetch, white clover, dallisgrass, 
bermudagrass, and annual lespedeza. Suitable rotations 
are 2 or more years of fescue and white clover and 2 years 
of row crops; or 1 year of a small grain and lespedeza and 
1 year of a row crop. 

These soils can be kept in good tilth fairly easily. 
They need contour tillage and grassed waterways. The 
plastic clay subsoil, however, makes the construction of 
terraces or ponds difficult. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIw-2 


This capability unit consists of nearly level to gently 
sloping, deep, well-drained soils on first bottoms. These 
soils are widely distributed throughout the county and 
are in fairly narrow strips along streams. They are 
occasionally flooded. 

The soils in this unit are acid. They are moderately 
fertile and contain a moderate supply of organic matter. 
They are moderately to rapidly permeable and have a 
high capacity for holding moisture available to plants. 
The soils in this unit occupy 21,813 acres. They are— 

Congaree fine sandy loam. 
Mixed alluvial land. 

These soils are very productive of vegetables, corn, 
small grain, and annual lespedeza. They are well suited 
to tall fescue, white clover, bermudagrass, and bahiagrass. 

These soils respond well to good management. Good 
tilth is easily maintained. Maintaining a moderate 
supply of organic matter is important if row crops are 
grown. Grasses and legumes grown for hay and pasture 
need lime and fertilizer regularly. Flooding is a hazard 
on these soils. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Iw-3 


In this capability unit are nearly level, ey 
deep soils with a heavy, plastic clay subsoil. Althoug 
they were derived from basic rocks, these soils are acid: 
The surface layer is dark-brown to olive loam to sandy 
loam. The subsoil is very firm clay that is very slowly 
permeable. The root zone is moderately deep. 

These soils are only moderately well drained, and their 
available moisture capacity is high. In slightly un- 
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dulating areas shallow open ditches are required to remove 
excess water. These soils occupy 9,020 acres. They are— 


Tredell loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Tredell sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


These soils have a smooth surface and favorable moisture 
relations; they are therefore suited to all general farm 
crops and pasture. Cotton, corn,,small grain, tall fescue, 
white clover, dallisgrass, bermudagrass, and annual 
lespedeza are suitable. Crops respond well to lime and 
fertilizer. Because of the high available moisture ca- 
pacity of these soils, crops are not damaged so much in 
long periods of drought as they are on some other soils. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Iis-2 


Mecklenburg loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is the only 
soil in capability unit Tls-2. It is a moderately well 
drained, nearly level soil with a slightly sticky and mod- 
erately heavy subsoil. The surface layer is 10 to 14 
inches thick. The root zone is deep. 

This soil is medium acid or slightly acid. It has mod- 
erate to low natural fertility and a low content of organic 
matter. It has slow permeability and moderate avail- 
able moisture capacity. Erosion is not a serious hazard. 
This soil occupies 460 acres in areas of 1 to 5 acres and is 
on flat hilltops and in depressions. 

This soil is less suitable for cultivation than the soils 
in capability subclass Ife. Open V-ditches are needed to 
remove excess surface water. Cotton, corn, small grain, 
tall fescue, white clover, dallisgrass, bermudagrass, and 
annual lespedeza are suited to this soil. Because of the 
moderate available moisture capacity of this soil, crops 
are not damaged during a drought of medium length. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ille-1 


In this capability unit are deep, well-drained, permeable 
soils that have a red clay subsoil. _ They are among the 
best soils in the county for cultivation. These soils have 
a friable to very friable, yellowish-brown to dark-red 
surface layer 2 to 12 inches thick. The subsoil is friable 
and provides a moderately deep to deep root zone. 

The soils of this unit are acid. They contain little 
organic matter and have low natural fertility. They 
have a moderate available moisture capacity. Soils in 
this unit occupy 55,815 acres. They are— 

Cecil clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hiwassee sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lioyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tatum gravelly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tatum silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Tatum silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tatum silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Wickham sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 


Tf adequately limed and fertilized, these soils are pro- 
ductive of cotton, corn, small grain, kudzu, crimson 
clover, white clover, bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, 
sericea lespedeza, and annual lespedeza. The Cecil and 
Lloyd soils are fairly productive of alfalfa. 

These soils are easy to work. Because they are sus- 
ceptible to erosion, they should be in close-growing crops 
at least two-thirds of the time. Also, contour tillage, 
terraces, and grassed waterways are needed. Generally 
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suitable rotations are (1) 4 or more years of tall fescue 
and white clover or sericea lespedeza and 2 years of row 
crops; (2) 1 year of a small grain and annual lespedeza, 
1 year of volunteer lespedeza or a small grain and lespe- 
deza, and 1 year of a row crop. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-2 


This capability unit consists of gently sloping to slop- 
ing, deep, well-drained soils that have a gray to brown 
surface lnyer and a friable to firm, yellow to brown sub- 
soil. The surface layer is deeper than that of soils in 
capability unit IITe-1, and the subsoil is somewhat less 
permeable. The root zone is deep. 

These soils are acid, contain little organic matter, and 
have low natural fertility. Crops on these soils respond 
to fertilizer. The soils of this unit have a fairly low avail- 
able moisture capacity. They are more droughty and 
leach more readily than the soils in capability unit I[le-1. 
These soils are widely distributed and occupy 14,317 acres. 
They are— 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Durham sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Nason silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 


These soils are intensively cropped. If appropriately 
limed and fertilized, they are suited to cotton, corn, small 
grain, annual lespedeza, sericea lespedeza, and bermuda- 
grass. The Appling soils are fairly well suited to crimson 
clover. The soils that are not seriously eroded are suited 
to bahiagrass, 

If these soils are cultivated, close-growing crops should 
be used two-thirds of the time. Suitable rotations are (1) 
4 years of sericea, lespedeza and 2 years of row crops; (2) 1 
year of a small grain and annual lespedeza, 1 year of a 
small grain or volunteer lespedeza, and 1 year of a row 
crop. 

These soils are easy to work. Management is needed 
that includes contour tillage, terraces, and grassed water- 
ways. In fields where it 1s feasible, crops should be 
planted in strips (fig. 10). 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ille-3 


In this capability unit are moderately deep to deep, 
moderately well drained, slightly eroded to moderately 
eroded soils that have a moderately plastic subsoil. The 
surface layer is olive to brown, friable, and 4 to 12 inches 
thick. The subsoil is mottled with red, brown, and yellow. 

These soils are acid, contain little organic matter, and 
have low natural fertility. They have a moderate availa- 
ble moisture capacity. Also, they are less permeable than 
the soils in capability units [IIe~1 and Ille-2. These 
soils are widely distributed and occupy 18,486 acres. 
They are— 

Cataula clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Cataula sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Enon clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Enon sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Meyaeley loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely. 
eroded. 

Mecklenburg clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Mecklenburg loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Vance sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
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Figure 10.—Erosion on Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded, after heavy rain. Capability unit I[Te—2. 


If limed and fertilized, these soils are productive of 
cotton, corn, small grain, bermudagrass, dallisgrass, 
white clover, annual lespedeza, and tall fescue. 

Close-growing crops should be on these soils at least 
two-thirds of the time. Suitable rotations are (1) 4 
years of fescue and white clover and 2 years of row 
crops; (2) 1 year of a small grain and annual lespedeza, 
1 year of volunteer lespedeza or a small grain and lespe- 
deza, and 1 year of a row crop. Management should 
include stripcropping, tilling on the contour, terracing, 
and grassing of waterways. 


CAPABILITY UNIT ITe-4 


In this capability unit are moderately deep soils that 
have a tough, plastic clay subsoil. The surface layer is 
brown to olive and is friable. The subsoil is plastic heavy 
clay with very slow permeability. These soils have low 
natural fertility and a low amount of organic matter. 
Their capacity for available moisture is high. These soils 
occupy 2,038 acres. They are— 

Tredell loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tredell sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Tredell sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are suited to cotton, corn, and small grain. 
Bermudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, white clover, and 
annual lespedeza respond well to fertilizer and produce 
good yields of pasture and hay. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Hile-5 


In this capability unit are shallow, well-drained soils 
that have a thin or discontinuous B horizon. The surface 
layer is grayish-brown to dark-brown, very friable sandy 
loam 4 to 14 inches thick. The subsoil is light yellowish 
brown to reddish yellow. It is weakly developed and 
contains much partly disintegrated parent material. 

These soils are slowly permeable and have a low capacity 
for available moisture. They are acid, have low fertility, 
and contain a small supply of organic matter. These soils 
occupy 1,017 acres. They are— 
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Louisburg sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Wilkes complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

The soils in this unit are only fairly suitable for crops 
and pasture. Some of their acreage is cropped, but most 
is in forest. Cotton, corn, sorghum, small grain, bahia- 
grass, bermudagrass, crimson clover, annual lespedeza, 
and sericea lespedeza are suitable crops. 

Row crops should not be grown on these soils more than 
one-third of the time. Suitable rotations are (1) 4 years of 
dallisgrass or sericea lespedeza and 2 years of row crops; or 
(2) 1 year of a small grain and annual lespedeza, 1 year of 
volunteer annual lespedeza, and 1 year of a row crop. 
Stripcropping should be used where feasible. 

These soils need liberal liming and fertilizing, contour 
tillage, and a complete water-disposal system that includes 
terraces and grassed waterways. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I[le-6 


Iredell loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent slopes, is the 
only soil in this capability unit. It is a gently sloping, 
shallow, moderately well drained soil with a tough, 
plastic clay subsoil. The surface layer is dark grayish- 
brown, friable loam 5 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil is 
dark yellowish-brown to olive, very firm and tough 
plastic clay with mottles of dark clive gray. 

This soil is very slowly permeable and has a high ca- 
pacity for available moisture. It is slightly acid or 
medium acid. It has low natural fertility and a low 
content of organic matter. This inextensive soil occurs 
southeast of Rock Hill. It occupies 2,509 acres. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is idle, subdivided for 
suburban development, or forested. Crops, where grown, 
are responsive to large amounts of fertilizer. Suitable 
crops are cotton, corn, and annual lespedeza, but only 
fair yields can be expected. Bermudagrass, dallisgrass, 
tall fescue, annual Jespedeza, and white clover are fairly 
suitable for pasture and hay. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ulw-1 


Iredell loam, thin solum, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is the 
only soil in this capability unit. It is a shallow, imper- 
fectly drained soil with a tough, plastic clay subsoil. 
The surface layer is dark grayish-brown to grayish- 
brown, friable loam 8 to 12 inches thick. The subsoil 
is yellowish-brown to olive-gray, very firm plastic clay. 

This soil is very slowly permeable but has a high ca- 
pacity for available moisture. It is slightly acid or 
medium acid, has low fertility, and contains little or- 
ganic matter. This soil is inextensive; it occupies 1141 
acres. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is idle or forested. A 
small amount is subdivided for suburban development or 
cropped. Crops on this soil are responsive to large 
amounts of fertilizer, and fair yields can be expected 
from cotton, corn, and annual lespedeza. Also, bermuda- 
grass, tall fescue, dallisgrass, annual lespedeza, and white 
clover produce fair yields of pasture and hay. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Wiw-2 
Chewacla silt loam is the only soil in this capability 
unit. It is a deep, moderately permeable, somewhat 
poorly drained soil on first bottoms. This soil occurs in 
narrow strips along the larger streams in the county. 
It is nearly level and is frequently flooded. The surface 
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layer is silt loam that grades to silty clay loam in the 
substratum. 

This soil is acid, has moderate natural fertility, and 
contains a moderate supply of organic matter. The ca- 
pacity for available moisture is high. The total area is 
3,198 acres. 

If this soil is dvained, it can be used to grow corn, 
soybeans, oats, tall fescue, dallisgrass, bermudagrass, 
white clover, and annual lespedeza. Because the mois- 
ture relations are exceptionally favorable, this soil is 
very productive of hay and pasture. 

This soil can be fairly easily kept in good tilth. It 
needs lime and fertilizer. It also needs open ditches that 
remove surface water and diversion ditches that protect 
it from hillside runoff. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IlIw-3 


Colfax sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, is the only 
soil in this capability unit. It is a gently sloping, slowly 
permeable, wpland soil. It occurs in draws, around heads 
of draws, and on saddles between them. It covers only 
405 acres. The surface layer is olive-gray sandy loam 
6 to 18 inches thick. The light yellowish-brown to light 
brownish-gray subsoil is firm and compact. 

This soil is acid, has low natural fertility, and con- 
tains little organic matter. It is deep and somewhat 
poorly drained. This soil has a moderately low available 
moisture capacity, but because of its position on the land- 
scape, it receives enough water for plants. 

If large amounts of lime and fertilizer are added, this 
soil is fairly productive of corn, grain sorghum, soy- 
beans, oats, and annual lespedeza, Also, it produces 
fairly good yields of tall fescue, white clover, bermuda- 
grass, and dallisgrass. If it is artificially drained, this 
soil has a deep root zone. 

Management is needed that provides a moderate 
amount of organic matter, tillage on the contour, and 
open ditches to remove surplus water. This soil is easy 
to work and fairly easy to keep in good tilth. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIIs-1 


Molena loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slapes, is the only 
soil in this capability unit. It has a loamy sand surface 
layer 18 to 30 inches thick. The root zone is very deep, 
and tilth is easily maintained. 

This soil is acid, has low to very low natural fertility, 
and contains little organic matter. It has low available 
moisture capacity. It is droughty and excessively 
leached. Its area is only 126 acres. 

This soil is fairly well suited to sweet potatoes, pea- 
nuts, and watermelons. Tt is fairly well suited to bahia- 
grass, bermudagrass, and sericea lespedeza. All crops 
respond to large applications of fertilizer. This soil, 
however, is less suitable for cultivation than other soils 
on which erosion is the chief hazard. 


CAPABILITY UNIT II[s-2 


Buncombe loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes, is the 
only soil in this capability unit. It is a deep, sandy soil 
on first bottoms of large streams and is subject to flood- 
ing. It has a deep root zone. 

This soil has low fertility and a low amount of organic 
matter. It is excessively leached ‘and very droughty. 
Its area is only 520 acres. 
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This soil is fairly well suited to corn. A crop is lost 
1 year in 8, however, because of flooding. Bahiagrass 
and bermudagrass respond to large applications of fer- 
tilizer but produce only fair yields, 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-1 


In this capability unit are deep, well-drained, permeable 
soils. They occur throughout the county. They have 
a red, yellow, grayish-brown, or dark-brown surface 
layer and a friable to firm clay subsoil. In most areas 
the eroded sloping soils and the severely eroded gently 
sloping soils have lost most of the original surface soil 
through erosion. In many places, all the original surface 
soil and part of the original subsoil have been lost. Shal- 
low gullies are common. 

_ These soils are acid, have low fertility, and contain 
little organic matter. They have a moderate to low 
available moisture capacity. These soils occupy 55,590 
acres. They are— 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cecil clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Hiwassee sandy loam, 10 to 18 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Lloyd loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Nason silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tatum gravelly silt loam, 10 to 15 pereent slopes, eroded. 

Tatum silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tatum silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded, 


Because they have poor tilth and are extremely suscepti- 
ble to further erosion, these soils are poorly suited to 
cultivated crops. They are probably best suited to the 
proquetion of hay and pasture, but they can be used to a 
imited extent for corn and small grain. Only fair yields, 
however, can be expected. If row crops are grown, they 
should be part of a rotation in which sericea lespedeza, 
kudzu, and perennial grasses occupy the soils most of the 
time. Also, row crops should be in strips on the contour 
and should not occupy more than one-fourth of the field. 
If appropriately limed and fertilized, these soils are 
moderately productive of tall fescue, dallisgrass, bermuda~ 
grass, and white clover. 

All tillage operations should be on the contour. Ter- 
racing is not practical, but all natural draws should be 
kept permanently in close-growing plants. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-2 


In this capability unit are moderately deep to deep, 
moderately well drained, slowly permeable soils that have 
a firm, moderately plastic clay subsoil. These soils are 
widely distributed. The surface layer is red, brown, and 
pale yellow. The subsoil ranges from red to grayish 
brown. The root zone is shallow. 

These soils are acid, have low fertility, and contain 
little organic matter. They have a moderate available 
moisture capacity. Infiltration of the severely eroded 
surface layer is slow. These soils occupy 14,510 acres. 
They are— 
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Cataula clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Enon clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Enon sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Mecklenburg loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Vance clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Vance sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

A small part of the acreage of these soils is used for 
crops and pasture. The rest is in forest. Probably the 
best use on most farms is for forest, hay, or pasture. 
Under good management, however, these soils produce 
fair yields of corn, small grain, tall fescue, bermudagrass, 
dallisgrass, sericea lespecleza, and annual lespedeza. A 
suitable rotation consists of 38 years of sericea lespedeza 
or some other close-growing crop and 1 year of a row 
crop. 

All tillage should be on the contour. It is not feasible 
to terrace these soils, but some fields can be stripcropped 
on the contour. The natural draws should be kept in sod 
or other close-growing plants to control erosion. Pasture 
should be rotation grazed. 


CAPABILITY UNIT 1Ve-3 


In this capability unit are shallow, well-drained soils 
that are slightly eroded. These soils have a surface layer 
4 to 14 inches thick. The subsoil is thin and in places 
contains fragments of weathered parent material. 

These acid soils have very low natural fertility and con- 
tain little organic matter. They have a very low avail- 
able moisture capacity. They are highly susceptible to 
erosion. These soils occupy 2,895 acres. They are— 

Louisburg sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Wilkes complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

The soils in this unit are not suitable for cultivation, 
chiefly because they are shallow. They are hard to till, 
and runoff is hard to control. Management is needed that 
includes long rotations, in which close-growing crops are 
grown three-fourths of the time. Crops respond to lime 
and fertilizer, but corn, small grain, bermudagrass, dallis- 
grass, annual lespedeza, and sericea lespedeza produce 
only fair yields. 

All tillage should be on the contour and, if feasible, 
fields should be stripcropped. Although terracing to 
control runoff is not feasible, all natural draws should be 
kept in permanent sod. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-t 


Only Mixed alluvial land, wet, is in this capability unit. 
It occurs as elongated, excessively wet areas along small 
streams and on bottom lands along large streams. It is 
frequently flooded. The surface layer is sandy loam to 
silt loam 8 to 24 inches thick. The subsoil varies in tex~ 
ture. This unit contains 9,358 acres. 

Cultivation of this land type is restricted. If open 
ditches for drainage are used, corn grows fairly well. 
This soil can be used as range pasture in its natural state, 
but it is greatly improved if drained by V-ditches. 
Tall fescue, dallisgrass, white clover, and annual lespedeza 
grow well if the soil is drained, limed, and adequately 
fertilized. 


CAPABILITY UNIT 1Vw-2 


In this capability unit are flat, wet soils that have a 
clayey heavy subsoil and therefore do not drain readily. 
They are on stream terraces and in upland depressions and 
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may be flooded occasionally. The surface layer is very 
dark gray to dark grayish-brown friable loam or silt 
loam. The subsoil is dark grayish-brown to gray, firm 
plastic clay. The root zone of these soils is deep. 

These soils have low natural fertility and a low content 
of organic matter and are slightly acid or medium acid. 
They have slow permeability and a moderate to high 
available moisture capacity. Tilth is difficult to main- 
tain. These soils occupy 2,717 acres. They are— 


Elbert loam. 
Roanoke silt loam. 


Under good management, much of the acreage of these 
soils is suited to corn, grain sorghum, soybeans, truck 
crops, and other cultivated crops. Open ditch drains are 
needed if crops are grown. Dallisgrass, tall fescue, annual 
lespedeza, and white clover are suitable for hay and 
pasture. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-1 


Only Worsham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, is in 
this capability unit. This gently sloping, poorly drained 
soil occurs in narrow, elongated areas of “crawfish” land 
along small streams. It also occurs along intermittent 
streams, in depressions, and around the head of small 
streams and draws. Recent deposits of materials that 
washed from the surrounding soils are on many areas. 
This capability unit contains 1,815 acres. The surface 
layer is sandy loam that ranges from 8 to 24 inches in 
thickness. The subsoil is firm, gray clay that is hard when 
dry and sticky when wet. 

Pardly because of its position on the landscape, this soil 
is excessively wet during the first part of the growing 
season. It is slowly permeable. The soil is acid and has 
very low natural fertility. 

Because of excessive moisture, this soil is not suitable 
for cultivation. It is only fairly suitable for pasture, 
unless it is drained. The most feasible way to drain this 
soil is with open V-ditches. ‘Tall fescue, dallisgrass, 
annual lespedeza, and white clover grow fairly well after 
the soil is drained. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vle-1 


This capability unit consists of deep, well-drained, 
acid, moderately permeable soils that have a friable 
subsoil. The surface layer ranges from coarse sandy 
loam to clay loam. The subsoil is friable to firm clay. 
Most of the original surface soil and, in many places, 
part of the original subsoil have been removed by erosion. 
Consequently, much organic matter and plant nutrients 
have been lost. Shallow gullies are common. Water 
infiltrates these soils slowly, Their available moisture 
capacity is moderate to low. These soils oceupy 35,864 
acres. ‘They are— 


Appling coarse sandy loam, thin.solum, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded. : 

Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cecil clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes. 

Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

‘Nason silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Nason silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tatum gravelly silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
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Tatum silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Tatum silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tatum silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Worsham sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 

The less eroded areas of these soils are suited to per- 
manent pasture grasses. However, large applications of 
fertilizer and careful management are needed. The 
response to lime and fertilizer is good. ‘These soils are 
best suited to forest. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-2 


In this capability unit are moderately steep, shallow, 
acid soils that are droughty and slowly permeable. The 
surface layer is channery silt loam or sandy loam 4 to 16 
inches thick. The B horizon is thin or discontinuous. 
In many places it contains fragments of the parent 
material. ‘These soils are slightly eroded or moderately 
eroded and are susceptible to further erosion. Shallow 
gullies are common. 

These soils have very low natural fertility and a very 
small supply of organic matter. They have excessive 
runoff, Soils in this unit occupy 7,442 acres. They are— 

Louisburg sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Manteo channery silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Wilkes complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

Wilkes complex, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are not suitable for cultivation. If the 
soils are heavily fertilized and limed, fair yields of tall 
fescue, bermudagrass, white clover, annual lespedeza, 
and sericea lespedeza are produced. Controlled grazing 
helps to keep these soils under good cover. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-3 


In this capability unit are moderately deep to deep, 
moderately well drained soils that have a moderately 
plastic clay subsoil. The surface layer ranges from 
sandy loam to clay loam; the subsoil is firm, tough, heavy 
clay mottled with red, brown, and yellow. a 

These soils are acid, have low natural fertility, and 
contain little organic matter. The available moisture 
capacity is moderate, and runoff is very rapid. Per- 
meability is slow. These soils occupy 8,973 acres. 
They are— 

Cataula clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Enon clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Enon sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

Helena sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, croded. 

Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 10 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Mecklenburg clay 
eroded. 

Mecklenburg loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded, 

Vance sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are not suitable for cultivation. If they are 
heavily fertilized and limed, they produce fair yields of 
white clover, bermudagrass, dallisgrass, sericea lespedeza, 
and annual lespedeza. pulse in preparation for seedin 
should be on the contour. Grazing should be controlle 
s0 that the soils are under a good cover at all times. 
Bicolor lespedeza can be grown in the openings of forested 
areas to produce food for wildlife, but it should be fertil- 


ized well. 


loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIs-1 
Only Iredell very stony loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes, is 
in this capability unit. This gently sloping stony soil is 
inextensive. In most places it is in small areas and is 
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associated with outcrops of diorite. The surface layer 
is grayish-brown friable loam. The subsoil is yellowish- 
brown. to olive, firm plastic clay. Permeability is slow 
to very slow, and the available moisture capacity is 
moderate. 

This soil is slightly acid, has low fertility, and contains 
little organic matter. It covers 424 acres. 

Stones in the surface layer hinder tillage, but this soil 
can be worked for hay crops and improved pasture. Ber- 
mudagrass, dallisgrass, tall fescue, white clover, and 
annual lespedeza respond to large applications of fertil- 
izer and produce fair yields. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIife-1 


This capability unit consists of severely eroded, strongly 
sloping to steep soils that have friable parent material. 
These soils are deep, well drained, and moderately per- 
meable. The surface layer is clay loam or silty clay 
loam, and the subsoil is red to brown friable clay. 

These soils are acid, have very low natural fertility, 
and contain very little organic matter. Much organic 
matter and much of the supply of plant nutrients have 
been removed by erosion. Gullies are common on these 
soils. ‘Their capacity for available moisture is low. 
Infiltration is slow, and runoff is rapid. Soils in this unit 
occupy 5,128 acres. They are— 

Cecil clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Tatum silty clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Because they are severely eroded, these soils are not 

suited to cultivated crops. They are best suited to forest. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vile-2 


This capability unit consists of gullied, eroded, or 
steep land, pits and mounds, and shallow, well-drained 
soils. The surface layer is generally gravelly sandy 
loam to sandy clay loam 2 to 10 inches thick. 
In a few small, eroded areas it is clay. The B horizon 
is thin or discontinuous. In many places it is mixed 
with fragments of weathered parent material. 

The soils of this unit are acid, have very low natural 
fertility, and contain little organic matter. They are 
slowly permeable and are fairly droughty. The capacity 
for available moisture is very low. These soils occupy 
46,046 acres. They are— 

Gullied Jand, firm materials. 

Gullied land, friable materials, rolling. 

Gullied land, friable materials, hilly. 

Louisburg sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 
Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 
Mine pits and dumps. 

Wilkes complex 15 to 35 percent slopes. 

Wilkes complex 15 to 35 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are not suited to row crops or pasture. 
Pine trees should be planted in all open areas, and the 
existing trees should be protected. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vite-3 


In this capability unit are clayey soils that. have a very 
firm subsoil or parent material. These soils are widely 
distributed in the county and commonly have shallow and 
deep gullies. The surface layer is light-brown to red clay 
loam. The subsoil is red to brown, firm to very firm, 
tough, plastic, heavy clay. 

The soils of this unit are acid, have very low fertility, 
and contain little organic matter. They are slowly per- 
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meable. Infiltration is slow and the available moisture 
capacity is moderately low to low. These soils occupy 
1,611 acres. They arc— 


Cataula clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Vance clay loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Because they are severely eroded, these soils are not 
suited to crops or pasture. Pine trees should be planted 
in open areas, and the existing trees should be protected. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIIIs-1 


Only Rock outcrop is in this capability unit. It occurs 
near Clover, in the northern part of the county. For 
several feet around the outcrops, the soil is very thin. 
The area of this land type is 126 acres. 

This land type is suitable only for wildlife. Cracks 
and crevices in the rocks provide good shelters. Any 
plants that grow in these areas should be protected as a 
cover for wildlife. 


Grazing Management ” 


The soils of York County are suited to many native and 
introduced species of forage plants. Some species grow 
well during the winter, and others during the summer. 
Winter perennials are tall fescue and white clover. Sum- 
mer perennials are bermudagrass, dallisgrass, and sericea 
lespedeza. The growing season of these plants overlaps 
in spring and fall. 

A mixture of grasses ard legumes produces the best 
pasture, To keep pasture productive, lime and fertilizer 
should be applied in amounts indicated by soil tests. 

Legumes respond well to applications of phosphate. 
Grasses respond well to frequent, light applications of 
nitrogen. Nitrogen can be obtained by using commercial 
fertilizer or by growing legumes. Both grasses and leg- 
umes respond to moderate amounts of potash and lime. 
Lime may be needed only every 3 or 4 years, depending 
on the results of soil tests. Phosphate and potash are 
needed on pasture every year. Also, the quality and 
quantity of forage is improved by rotation grazing. 

Weeds and woody plants can be controlled, as needed, 
by mowing. The material cut in mowing acts as a sur- 
face mulch and protects the soil from erosion. On de- 
composing, the mulch adds some organic material that 
increases the activity of micro-organisms. Also, it pro- 
tects the soil from direct rays of the sun and decreases 
evaporation. 

Control of diseases and insects helps maintain desirable 
pasture plants that produce above-average yields. Her- 
bicides are needed to control undesirable perennial plants. 

Annual plantings of small grain, ryegrass, or crimson 
clover are sometimes used to supplement winter peren- 
nials. These plants provide grazmg until late in spring. 
Annual plantings of sudangrass or millet are sometimes 
used to supplement summer perennials. These supple- 
mental crops should be grown on cropland soils. 


Relative Suitability of the Soils for Crops 


Suitability ratings of the principal soil types in the 
county for stated crops are shown in table 2. Soils that 


2 By W. A. Mason, Jr., agronomist, Soil Conservation Service. 
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are rated number 1 are the most desirable for the stated 
crop. These soils need the least intensive management, 
are subject to fewer hazards, and produce the most. de- 
pendable yields. Soils rated number 2 are limited by 
excessive moisture, or by a lack of moisture, have a shal- 
low root zone, are low in fertility, or have some other 
limitation, Soils rated number 3 cannot be expected to 
produce good yields of the specified crop without imten- 
sive management, and such a degree of management 3s 
not justified as a rule. Soils rated number 4 are not 
suited to the stated crop. 

Suitability ratings for row crops, truck crops, small 
grain, and fruits apply only to the soil types or phases 
that are in capability classes I, IT, ITT, or IV. The 
miscellaneous land types, Gullied land, friable materials, 
rolling, and Gullied Jand, friable materials, hilly, are not 
rated because they are suitable only for trees and vines. 


Estimated Yields 


The estimated average acre yields of the principal 
crops grown under two levels of management for the 
soils of York County are given in table 38. The yields 
in columns A are average yields obtained through the 
management now prevalent in the county. Those in 
columns B are yields to be expected under improved 
management. 

The yields in columns A are based largely on observa- 
tions by members of the soil survey party, on informa- 
tion obtained by interviewing farmers and other agricul- 
tural workers who have had experience with the soils 
and crops of the county, and on comparison with crop 
yields obtained from similar soils in other counties in 
South Carolina. 

The practices used in improved management vary ac- 
cording to the soils. The following practices are consid- 
ered necessary for obtaining the yields in columns B: 
(1) Proper choice and rotation of crops; (2) correct 
use of commercial fertilizer, lime, and manure; (3) cor- 
rect methods of tillage; (4) return of organic matter to 
the soils; (5) adequate control of water; (6) mainte- 
nance or improvement of workability of the soil; and 
(7) conservation of soil material, plant nutrients, and 
soil moisture. 

The response of a soil to management can be measured 
in part by comparing yields in columns B with those in 
columns A. Better yields can be obtained from nearly 
all soils in the county through improved management. 


Use of Soils for Woodland’ 


Many areas of York County'on which hardwoods grew 
naturally were cleared by early settlers and used for 
corn and cotton. As yields of these crops declined, or as 
additional tillable soit was needed, the settlers cleared 
other forested land, or they abandoned their land and 
moved to other locations. The most significant effect 
of this change im land use was the conversion of most of 
the original hardwood forest to pine forest, as pines 
readily invaded abandoned fields. In recent years, 


3 By Guorce E, Swirx, Jr., woodland conservationist, Soil 
Conservation Service, 
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TaBLE 2.— Suitability ratings 


(Number 1 means soil is well suited; 2 means suited; 


Row crops Truck Small grain 
crops 


Soil type 
Grain Soy- Sweet 
Corn | Cotton sor- beans pota- | Barley | Oats | Rye | Wheat 
ghum toes 


Altavista fine sandy loam__._..-...--.-----.-----_---- 
Appling coarse sandy loam____-_-._-_---------------- 
Appling sandy loam__.----.-_-----.----------------- 
Buncombe loamy sand_.__------- said sia wed Hed, 
Catala clay loam__...-..-.------------------------- 
Cataula sandy loam_._--..--.----------------------- 
Cell clay loaniwnn oc ovens cade pe auc be shu cen daceees 
Cecil sandy loam.____-.-.------.. ------------------ 
Chewacla silt loam__._____-..-------------2--- eee 
Colfax sandy loam..... ..--------.----------------- 
Congaree fine sandy loam.___.-____.---.--.---------- 
Davidson clay loam___.-_.__-------------.---------- 
Durham sandy loam..-...---------.--------~-------- 
Elbertiloam.—_2eeh oe sesso lec cede ee ccbee ese tcecae 
Hnon Clay loam. 202022 neu ceget ut eee eecee ee 
Enon sandy loam.....-.---.--------+--------------- 
Helena sandy loam___-....-------------------------- 
Hiwassee sandy loam___-..__----.------------- 

Tredell loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Tredell loam, others__..--....------------------------ 
Iredell sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes._-.-..--.._--- 
Iredell sandy loam, others___-.-.-_..----._----------- 
Iredell very stony loam___-_-.---.-2------------ 8 --- 
Iredell loam, thin solum, 0 to 2 percent slopes......--.- 
Tredeil.loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent slopes._____---- 
Lloyd clay loam..____.-_--..----..---------------- ee 
Dloyddoam.<2ci a2 p22 u esos e eee ae useeeeles as 
Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil_........_.---------- 
Lloyd sandy loam, compact subsoil..--.....----.----_- 
Lloyd sandy loam___.--...--------------- ae tant a 
Local alluvial land__-__-._.----.-------------------+- 
Louisburg sandy loam_____.--_-...-----.------------ 
Manteo channery silt loam_... 2.222222 eee 
Mecklenburg loam_-.-..-__-----_------------------- 
Mecklenburg clay loam__-_.-.-_.-------.------------ 
Mixed alluvial land__.--_.-_--2.2.-------2----- 22 --- 
Mixed alluvial land, wet 
Molena loamy sand__..---.----------- a 
Nason silt loam.._.----.--------------------- eee 


Tatum gravelly silt loam.__--_-_..---.-..------------ 
Tatum silt loam___---..---.--.-------------- 8 
Tatum silty clay loam_.._.-----.-------------------- 
Vance clay joam._._---.-..-------------------------- 
Vance sandy loam__.--_----------------------------- 
Wickham sandy loam_____.-----..-----------.---.--- 
Wilkes complex....-....-.-------------------- eee ne 
Worsham sandy loam___...----.-------.----.-------- 


WWM NWAWNN WWW WON RW HNNWNWWWWNN NINN NNWWNWHNNNWNWED IDS 
PONY ERWNNANWARONRWWHENWENDNWWNWNUNNWAANOA AR LH WONWLEDD 
BWHNWWNNWNNWE DNC WEE NWN NNWNNNNNYNNWWNNHEN NE WN Woe 
PWN WR WWW ONAN NDNA WEEN WENN NAN NNN NNN WONN NNN EN NWONNND 
PREP EOL AWE HRWRWENWNWWWW EE AW RW ANNW LEE AWEABRNEWARWHHN 
DOH WOLWNWR WW RWW NRWNEN WHER RWWWW RWW RWWNWWRHE WN RR 
BRIN BS 09 09 BD BO G9 BD BD GO BD BD DD G9 ND DS 00 BD BD 9 09 BND OD 09 9 GINO ENN BOD BD 
BNE WWWNDENE ENN NWN NE NWR NN WOWONN NN ENN WWHENNNWHNMN WHO 
WHO RWNWRWWRWONRWNENWEN DED WWWWHOWERO RE WWRHWNWANN RD 


! Starr, Pearl, German,-and Browntop varieties. 
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of soil types for specified crops 


3 means not well suited; and 4 means not suited] 


Sericea 
lespe- 
deza 
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Annual 
lespe- 
deza 
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Coastal 
bermu- 
dagrass 


Common 
bermu- 
dagrass 
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TaBLE 3.—Lstimated average acre yields of the principal crops under two levels of management 


[Yields in columns A are those obtained under common management practices; those in columns B are to be expected und 


et highest feasible 


management practices. Absence of data indicates crop is not commonly grown or soil is not suited to it] 
Cotton Peaches Corn Oats Wheat Summer Winter 
~ pasture! | pasture ? 
Soil ae co fae a, oe Bee 
A B A B A/B|A|]B/]A |B A B A B 
Cow- | Cow- | Cow- | Cow 
Lb. Lb. Bu. Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu, | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. daye 8 days? days? days? 
Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes____.._--|-----|-----|]-----}----- 25 | 50 | 20; 40 |_.__|__._; 125 | 200 | 150] 210 
Appling coarse sandy leam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent 
SlOPeSui-2oewet ct eae see toe ete eee eee el 380 | 490 | 265 | 450 | 18 | 40 | 25 | 55 | 18 | 30 | 110 | 165 | 100 135 
Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded_..-...----------------------------- 370 | 475 | 250 ) 430 ) 16 | 37 | 22 | 50; 16} 28! 100 | 150; 90! 120 
Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 6 to 10 percent 
SlOPeS'shit oe eel Seo thee ewes So eeceesasubes 363 | 450 | 225 | 400 | 14} 35 | 20 | 40 | 14 | 25 90 | 185 80 115 
Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded___..-.--.------_------------------- 340 | 430 | 200 | 370 | 10} 30 | 17} 85; 12} 22 so | 120 60 100 
Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes... --------------------------------+---~-~+--]------|----+-]------|------ swiedlsmsclue eee o Ap pele) EB EO cet 
Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, ‘eroded... 222 cos eevee se cose seen ee eeuebes ive cen [se seco eon sad bse Gaal Sade Ala se ives |. OOOO Ss “eles 5 2 


Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 15 to 25 percent 

slopes, eroded___-_.-.----------- Sasa eta tthe oS 
Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__..--_-----_- 
Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded___--_- 
Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes_-_.-.------- 
Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded___._- 
Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes___..--.-.-- 
Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded_-_-- 
Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes___--------- 
Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded ____- 
Buncombe loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes. .--.----.- 
Cataula clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded_ 
Cataula clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded_ 


Cataula clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded_|_ 


Cataula clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded_ 
Cataula sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded______- 
Cataula sandy. loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded___-_- 
Cecil clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded _ _- 
Cecil clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded _- 
Cecil clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded_ 
Cecil clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded _ 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded--..----. 
Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded _~-._--- 
Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes_-_--.-.-------- 
Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
Chewacla silt loam_..--_------.-------------+------- 
Colfax sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes..__.-.-------- 
Congaree fine sandy loam__.-._---------------------- 
Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded______- 
Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded sss oe cub eee desecrate eee been 8S 
Durham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes._.-..-.----_- 
Durham sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes_..----..---- 
Elpertsloam 22 .22224- cae bh coe orea ccc ee eau dea 
Enon clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. _ 
Tenon clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded__ 
Enon clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded_ 
non sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_-.-____. 
Fnon sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_-___--- 
Enon sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded______- 
Enon sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
Gullied land, firm materials__..-.-------------------- 
Gullied land, friable materials, rolling....-----..---._- 
Gullied land, friable materials, hilly.__.__----.-----..- 
Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes___--.-.--_--- 
Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_-__..- 
Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. ._-----_---- 
Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded _-_.--_ 
Helena sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. ___- 
Hiwassee sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded_____- 
Hiwassee sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_-__-- 


See footnotes at end of table, 


30 
12 | 25 
25 | 50. 
20 | 40 


20 | 45 
15 | 35 
“11 | 20 
9| 17 


10 | 22 
8 | 18 
7 | 16 

92 | 4G 

18 | 32 


135 + 195 
120 | 160 
120 | 150 
100 | 140 
120 | 185 
100 | 185 
75 | 160 
135 | 210 
120 | 200 
90 | 150 
75 | 115 


120 | 185 
110 | 170 
100 | 165 

75 | 120 
165 | 240 
150 | 205 


150 210 
130 195 
90 120 
75 100 
125 190 
75 150 
65 120 
120 190 
100 175 
75 150 


120 185 
110; 170 
100 165 

60 120 
165 240 
150 205 
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TasiEe 3.—Estimated average acre yields of the principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


Cotton Peaches Corn Oats Wheat | Summer Winter 
pasture? | pasture ? 
Soil aes i = re 
A B A Bi/A;iB,{A]BIA)B A B A B 

; Cow- | Cow- | Cow- | Cow- 

acrée~ acre- acre- acre- 

Lb. Lb. Bu. Bu, | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu, | days} | days3 | days’ | days 3 
Hiwassee sandy loam, 10 to 18 percent slopes, eroded____|_._._|__.--|-----|----- ----|----|----|----|----|----] 120 ) 180 | 120 180 
Tredell loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes___._.--------------- 200 | 400 /.._.-j----- 80 ; 60 | 20 | 45 j_---j----| 150 | 220 | 150 } 220 
Iredell loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes._____.-------------- 650 |-___-|-.--- 25 | 50 | 30} 60 |____|._.-} 150 | 220 | 160 | 240 
Tredell loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded________- 600") exis siete 20 | 40 | 25 | 50 j_-__|__~.| 185 | 200 | 135 200 
Iredell loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded__-.-__- DOO tos ne Now ec 17 | 35 | 18 | 35 JL-_uj.-~.) 125 | 190 | 125 190 
Iredell loam, thin solum, 0 to 2 percent slopes 800) [se8echee cs 20 | 40 | 18 | 85 {__-_|-_._} 180 | 190 | 130 190 
Tredell loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent slopes 400 |..-..|----- 16 | 85 | 20 | 45 J----j---.) 120 | 180] 120 180 
Tredell sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes._.-.---------- 200 | 400 |-.---|----- 80 | 60} 20 } 45 J__--}----} 150 | 220 | 150 220 
Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes._...--------- ‘| 850 | 650 |.__--|.---- 25 | 50 | 380 | 60 |____j__._| 155 | 225} 155 225 
Tredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded____--.- B25.) BLS lon tew eee 18 | 40 |} 25 | 50 {____|__..) 140 | 220 | .1606 240 
Iredell sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes.._---__------ 300 | 550 |-__-_|----- 15 | 35} 20 | 45 |__--_|----] 180 | 205 | 130 QUE 
Tredell sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded____-_~- 250 | 400 |-__--|----- 12 | 25] 15 | 82 |___-j_--._| 115 | 180 ) 115 180 
Iredell. very stony loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes_.___.----_]--_~-|-----|-----|----- Siena eileen leer eae |ea el) 90") “140 60 120 
Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded_._) 325 | 550 | 810 | 500 | 12 | 30) 17 | 40 | 12) 25 | 120 | 180 | 1380 200 
Lioyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded_| 290 | 510 | 275 | 450 8 | 20] 12 | 380 8 | 17 | 100 | 160 ; 100 160 
Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded_|_----|--..-|-~---|----- seuclNeeelenetleedelagec|sese] £5") | 1200) 75: 110 
Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded_|..__.|-----|-----|----- wednfswcd|eecelased|sces|eean| 60) 90) |e 2o42|eede 

Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

severely eroded___-.------------------------------ 175 | 275 | 200 | 400 | 15 | 35 | 18 | 40; 15 | 30 | 130 | 185 | 180 185 
Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 6 to 10 percent slopes, | 

severely eroded_____...-------_------------------- 140 | 225 | 100 | 320 |___-]----} 14.) 25 9] 19] 90! 120} 90 150 
Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 10 to 20 percent slopes, | 

severely eroded, .___-.-------.-------------------- eaccleswclscel scowl et 75) | 100 65 90 
Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes__------------------- 50 | 30 | 65 | 20 | 45 | 165 | 235 | 165 235 
Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded _ -_-- 45 | 25 | 55: 18 | 42 | 158 | 220 | 158 220 
Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. -.--..--- 42 | 23 | 50 | 15 | 387 | 140 | 202 | 140 | 202 
Lloyd loam 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded______.---_--- 38 |.20 | 45 | 12 | 33 | 120 | 185 | 120 185 
Lloyd loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded -_--_.------|-----|-----|-~_--|----- erceecel|eeas lk sheds lec e|) 90°) 150 75 150 
Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded.___.._- 375 | 700 } 275 | 475 | 22 | 45 ) 25 | 55} 18 } 42 | 158 |} 220) 158 220 
Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded _____-_ 850 | 650 | 250 | 450 | 18 | 88 | 20 | 45 | 12 | 33 | 120 | 185 | 120 185 
Lloyd sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded _.-_._.|-----|-----]-----|----- wo--|----)--.-|----|-~---|----| 100 | 165 | 100 165 

_---|.---|----| 75 | 140] 75 140 

eroded_._--_.-..-- fe , 45 | 17 | 40 | 150) 195 | 142 | 192 
Loeal alluvial land.__....---.-..--------- s 400 |..-_-|----- 30 | 60 | 80 | 60 | 15 | 80 | 160 | 240 | 160 240 
Louisburg sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes-_.-.-.----- 250 | 400 ;_.___|----- 10) 22; 22 | 45 |.___j.---; 120 | 185 75 150 
Louisburg sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes_-..-.-----|-----|-----|-----|----- Soeeloecdeescleot|sos.[2c.2| 100/150 60 120 
Louisburg sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes______-.-_]-----]-----]-----|----- Lowe |LoneSoholecoes|sseu toed: 002 | 120 eceh sees 
Louisburg sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes--_-_---~-.|-----|-----|-----|----- erates ete | Sek S| ere Sa Scie | settee Pace Et 
Manteo channery silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

SLOdEO sha tech sne odode het te ele Soto oe doce l et ee eee Pope een rm bern 2 Preece Pieris Pres 2) Io | on Pee Pes 
Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes. .--.|-----|-----]-----|----- Soe ole 2eOe le ee lhe et eee 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 

Crodedsnoc. concn be too Se ea eee bene. cise) 200 ;} 400 |. .---j---_- 12) 80] 20 ; 40 | 10 | 20 | 130; 180} 130 180 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 

er0deds J. taeenccSau choses s See fee econ ce deeced ceo ee bes eee esee des ----|----} 10 | 20 j.___/=---] 100 | 160 | 100 160 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 

erOded cao. oot ee ee boke a oseteoeee se | ve feces sochdlteete eGrclSeealb ose eed et oes OOM EEON ee eae l eco S 
Mooklenbors clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 

eroded. sc24 0 coe heb ee ge ceeds ae bee selene seo o 5 $oin| ites leet [ees eaee she lees Ue le ee cea 
Mecklenburg loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes._.----.------- 250 | 525 | 100 | 250 | 18 | 35 | 20 | 50 | 15 | 32 | 160 |. 225 | 160 225 
Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded.__~--_-~ 300 | 600 ; 200 | 300 | 20 | 40 | 20 | 50 | 15 | 382] 180 | 240] 180 | 240 
Mecklenburg loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded____--- 250 | 500 | 175 | 280 | 17 | 35 | 15 | 85) 12 | 25 | 160 | 220 | 160 220 
Mecklenburg loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded_--_-_-__)-----j~----|~----|----+- ----|----} 10 | 20 |___-j----| 125 | 193 | 105 150 
Mecklenburg loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded_.-.~.~ Lei, Sool ewoepoess|oce geese! O04) 125 jose so os 
Mine pits and dumps_-.-____.--___---.-------------- nee Soe ise ees oats | il certo Se ere Me Gas e 
Mixed alluvial land_..-....---..---------.--+------- 35 | 70 | 30 | 60 j.__-]----| 180 | 240 | 180 | 240 
Mixed alluvial land, wet 10 | 30 |-_--|----]----|----] 90 | 200, 75} 150 
Molena loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes_.__.-..------ 200'} 400 |--___|-_-~- 15 | 35 | 20} 40 ]____|_.-_| 90} 160] 75 120 
Nason silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__.-_----. 300 | 600 |_-__-|----- 15 | 35; 25 | 55] 12) 25 | 110 | 170 | 110 170 
Nason silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded_-___----- 240 | 450 |_-__-}----- 12 | 27 | 17 | 35 8 | 20 90 | 150 90 150 
Nason silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded___-.--.].----|~----|-----|----- sevelse wet 280/28 Voeeetaess) @B-| 120 75 120 
Nason silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_._._---.---.--- 65 | 100 
Nason silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
Roanoke silt loam 
Rok OUuuros.2. coh be eecncan bees ee eek de eas 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 3.—Estimaied average acre yields of the principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 
Cotton Peaches Corn Oats Wheat | Summer Winter 
pasture! | pasture ? 
Soil a 
A B A B/}A/]B{]A/]B]A]{B A B A B 
Cow: Cow- | Cow- | Cow- 
acre- acre- acre: acre- 
Lb. Lb. Bu. Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu, | Bu. | days3 | days% | days’ | days3 
Tatum gravelly silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded__| 265 | 415 | 275 | 485 | 15 ; 30 | 17 | 40 | 12 | 25 | 130 | 200 | 130! 200 
Tatum gravelly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded__| 190 | 840 | 150 | 300 | 12 | 25 | 12 | 33 8 | 18 ; 100 | 160 | 100 160 
Tatum gravelly silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded__|-----].-.--|-----|----- sewd}e ot leet: 8 thee eee! “7B 120 oF?) 120 
Tatum gravelly silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded__|--.--|_..--|--.-_|---_- oa eed | eet he eft eae) 604121008 | oe 
Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes_..---.---------. | 340 | 625 | 250 | 450 | 22 | 45 | 30° 65 | 20 | 42 | 140; 200 | 130 | 190 
Tatum, silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. ___--_._- 325 | 600 | 235 | 425 | 20 | 45 | 25 | 55 | 15 | 35 | 185 | 200 | 130 180 
Tatum silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes__---....------- | 295 | 550 | 220 | 400 | 15 | 35 ; 20 | 45 | 12] 30; 120) 180] 120) 170 
Tatum silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded__.--..~- 250 | 450 | 150 | 325 | 12 | 30 | 17 | 40, 10 | 25 | 100 | 150; 90 140 
Tatum silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded_~-____-|-----|.----|--.--j----- Smheloeee pee nec aescsh ThA IO 28 110 
Tatum silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes_.....__-.-.__-j-----|-----|-----]----- peewee eece|eere see ch. sl GO| TOONecs es oe 
Tatum silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded___.-__.|-~---j-----j-----j----- weenie dose | al cae! BO WE oes colo ci 
Tatum silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 225 ett seca he sae eet etidee ee be 265 | 415 | 275 ; 485 | 10 | 22} 17 | 40 | 12 | 25 | 120 | 180 | 120 | 180 
Tatum silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
C57 016 (216 Bape ener ee nt a ee cigaatcume| eects] eee sleceue| ou oie! ~---|----} 15 | 33 |_~._j--.-] 100 | 160 | 100; 160 
Tatum silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded__-_-__- ian tete Ao Re ine eee ie la eer aig eee a Sega] ees scec\teculeeek eee) Sb0') 04) ou 2 cis es 
Tatum silty clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
CONG en ot ou Sees eee Ly ee ere Ione laced eae wee mel aeoee aoe ees ae piecemeal Pace Sees) kes sole see a alle Me alas oe. 
Vance clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded_.|---__|----_}_----|----- —--.|----; 10 | 20 |---_|.-.-| 90 | 150 90 150 
Vance clay loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded__!_____]--_-]-----]--_-- Lema oe ele cade lead [oo incaed ous ve euwn cldecce 
Vance sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. -..__-- 250 | 400 |___._|___-. 15 | 30 | 20 | 45 |} 12 | 24] 185 } 192 | 120 190 
Vance sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded _-___-_- 200) 838 |e e dn we 10 | 20; 15 | 82 /.___]___./ 120 | 170 | 120 170 
Vance sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded__-___.|--.--|-~---]-----]----- ~---|----| 10 | 22 |.___/-___| 90; 150; 90] 150 
Vance sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. ____- ¥ eck oa |eascleece!. GD) LeOulcceucl ue ome 
Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded ____- 80 | 65 | 20 | 45 | 180 | 240 | 180 240 
Wickham sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded___- 25 | 55 | 16 | 33 | 150; 200 | 150 200 
Wilkes complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes__._.---.--------- 22 | 45 |-.--|----| 1380 | 190 | 100 160 
Wilkes complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes__....-_--------- 15 | 82 }.___|--.-| 105 | 168 | 80 ; 120 
Wilkes complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes_____-_ Beccles s| Sesshooeo)| 8b | 120 (oan | ooo 
Wilkes complex, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded__ eee) ees eere| soca OOM! 00. oss cece 
Wilkes complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes..._..----.---_- aatol cine idg Sat eaten ee gia 2 ile aad es lace als 
Wilkes complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes, eroded fa erent tied tl we A le conh oll easel ed ear Ns oe cece 
Worsham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. __.---.-.-- _.--|--../---./..--] 100 | 160 ; 100 | 160 
Worsham sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes____-._._-_)----_|-----j-----|----- Sealers) state seals FHT 120N|. BORY “ATS 
1Common bermudagrass, dallisgrass, white clover, annual 3 Cow-acre-days is a term used to express the number of days 
1 acre will support one animal (one cow, one steer, or one horse; 


lespedeza. 
? Fescue and white clover. 


however, fire protection and heavy cutting of pines from 
ine-hardwood stands have reversed this trend and allowed 
ardwoods to become dominant again. 

The major forest types now in York County are loblolly 
pine, shortleaf pine, pine-hardwood, oak-hickory, and 
Virginia pine. These forest types are described in 
detail in the publication ‘Forest Cover Types of North 
America” (10). 

Many different factors combine to determine the suit- 
ability of a soil for trees, For example, the capacity of 
a soil to supply water to trees is related to such soil 
properties as structure, texture, and depth of the soil 
over bedrock or other impervious layers. Like other 
higher plants, trees need water, air, nutrients, root space, 
and other favorable site qualities. Different species of 
trees have different requirements. 


Woodland Suitability Grouping of Soils 


Management of woodland can be planned more easily 
if soils are grouped according to those characteristics 


five hogs; or seven sheep or goats) without injury to the pasture. 


that affect growth of trees and management of stands. 
For this reason, the soils of York County have been 
placed in 19 woodland suitability groups. Each group 
consists of soils that have about the same suitability for 
wood crops, require about the same management, and 
have about the same potential productivity. Listed in 
table 4, and described in the text, are the 19 woodland 
suitability groups in the county. Also shown in this 
table is the site index, to the nearest 10 feet, for three 
kinds of pine trees in each suitability group; and the 
hazards and limitations that affect the management of 
each group. The terms used in this table are explained 
as follows: 

Site indew.—This is the potential productivity of a 
soil for a specified tree. A site index for a given soil is 
the height, in feet, that a specified kind of tree growing 
on that soil will reach in 50 years. The site index of a 
soil is the result mainly of the capacity of the soil to 
provide moisture and growing space for tree roots, 
Each site index in table 4 is an average for all the soils 
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in the suitability group. The site index for any one soil 
in the group may differ somewhat from the average. 

Suitable species——This indicates which species of trees 
ought to be favored in the management of existing 
stands, and which are suitable for planting. 

Plant competition—This refers to the rate of invasion 
by unwanted trees, shrubs, and vines when openings are 
made in the canopy. Competition is slighé if it does not 
prevent adequate natural regeneration and early growth, 
or interfere with the normal development of planted 
seedlings. Competition is moderate if it delays the es- 
tablishment and slows the growth of seedlings, either 
naturally occurring or planted, but does not prevent the 
eventual development of a fully stocked, normal stand. 
Competition is severe if it prevents adequate restocking, 
either natural or artificial, without intensive preparation 
of the site and without special maintenance practices, 
including weeding. 

Seedling mortality—This refers to the expected loss 
of seedlings as a result of unfavorable soil characteristics 
or topographic features, not as a result of plant compe- 
tition, Even if healthy seedlings of suitable species are 
correctly planted or occur naturally in adequate numbers, 
some will not survive if conditions are unfavorable. Rat- 
ings are based on mortality of seedlings among the num- 
ber normally planted for adequate stocking. Slight mor- 
tality is the loss of less than 25 percent of the seedlings; 
moderate, between 25 and 50 percent; and severe, more 
than 50 percent. 

Equipment limitation—Some soil characteristics and 
topographic features restrict or prohibit the use of con- 
ventional equipment for planting and harvesting wood 
crops, for constructing roads, for controlling unwanted 
vegetation, and for controlling fires. The Hmitation is 
slight if there is little or no restriction on the type of 
equipment that can be used or the time of the year that 
equipment can be used. The limitation is moderate if 
the use of equipment is restricted by one or more un- 
favorable characteristics, such as slope, stones or other 
obstructions, seasonal wetness, instability, or risk of in- 
jury to roots of trees. The limitation is severe if special 
equipment is needed, or the use of such equipment is 
severely restricted by one or more unfavorable soil char- 
acteristics. 

Erosion hazard.—-This indicates the potential erosion 
on the soil under common forest management. The 
evaluation of erosion hazard is important in selecting 
species, in site preparation, and in construction of roads, 
trails, firebreaks, and landings. Each soil unit was rated 
slight, moderate, or severe, depending on the expected 
degree of erosion. 

Windihrow hazard—The ratings for windthrow haz- 
ard were based on an evaluation of soil characteristics 
that control tree-root development and thus affect wind- 
firmness. Information was provided by field observa- 
tions of wind damage to stands of varying densities on 
different soils. The evaluation is important in estimat- 
ing for the suitability groups the stand density control 
needed in thinnings, release cuttings, regeneration, and 
final harvest cuttings. The ratings are slight, moderate, 
or severe, depending on the expected hazard of wind- 
throw. 


Descriptions of woodland suitability groups 


On the following pages the 19 woodland. suitability 
groups of this county are described, and the soils in each 
group are listed. 

Because they are variable and not enough data were 
available, the following land types were not placed in 
woodland suitability groups: 


(Gf) GuHlied land, firm materials. 

(GuC) Gullied land, friable materials, rolling. 
(GuD) Gullied land, friable materials, hilly. 
(Md) Mine pits and dumps. 

(Ro) Rock outerop. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 1 


This group consists of deep, well-drained alluvial soils 
in upland depressions and on bottom lands along large 
streams. These soils have a grayish-brown to brown sur- 
face layer and a fine sandy loam to sandy loam subsoil. 
They have moderate to moderately rapid permeability 
and infiltration. Fertility and the available moisture 
capacity are moderate to moderately high. The surface 
layer has a moderate to moderately high content of organic 
matter. Soils in this group are— 

(Cn)  Congaree fine sandy loam. 
(Lo) Local alluvial land. 

Sweetgum, yellow-poplar, blackgum, ash, sycamore, 
cottonwood, black walnut, red maple, red and white oaks, 
and loblolly pine are the species preferred for these soils. 
Other species adapted to the oils are hackberry, beech, 
birch, American elm, winged elm, hickory, post oak, 
water oak, willow oak, persimmon, mulberry, dogwood, 
redcedar, and honeylocust. 

These soils are suited to sawtimber and pulpwood rota- 
tions and to the production of high-quality veneer logs 
and long poles and piling. Most of the species are 
primary food plants for wildlife. ; ; 

The average site index for loblolly pine on soils of this 
group is 90 to 100; that of shortleaf pine is 70 to 90. 
The approximate average annual growth per acre (board 
feet, Schribner rule) of well-stocked, unmanaged stands 
at 50 years of age is 555 to 700 for loblolly pine and 360 
to 650 for shortleaf pine. 

Competition between trees and that from grasses, vines, 
and reeds is severe, particularly for pine and hardwood 
trees not tolerant of shade. Clearing, disking, furrowing, 
cutting brush, applying herbicides, prescribed burning, 
ov other intensive treatments are needed to reduce the 
vegetation and prepare the site and seedbed for pine and 
selected hardwood trees. The competition to trees from 
vegetation is not significant if a mixture of naturally 
occurring hardwoods tolerant of shade is allowed to form 
the main part of the stand. te Bee 

Seedling mortality in this group of soils is slight to 
severe. Reforestntion in fields or in areas in which com- 
peting vegetation has been controlled is generally satis- 
factory if adequate seed sources are available, or if 
proper techniques ave used in planting. Planted seed- 
lings generally have a mortality of less than 25 percent. 
Flooding is generally of short duration on these soils, 
but regeneration of desired species of trees may be ad- 
versely affected by prolonged inundation. and by silting. 

These soils tend to puddle and pack if worked when 
wet. Tillage and the use of equipment should be avoided 
and the trampling of cattle should be prevented during 
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TasLe 4,—Stte indexes, suitable trees for woodland switability groups, 


Site index! 
Woodland suitability groups 
Loblolly Shortleaf Virginia 
pine pine pine 

Group 1. Well-drained alluvial soils.....---.--.----------------------------++------- 90-100 10=90 |e 2s ieee we 
Group 2. Excessively drained soils on flood plains..-..---~---------------------------- 80-90 [ia aeunoe tect tens set seo 
Group 3. Moderately well drained to somewhat poorly drained alluvial soils__-..----~-~--- 90-100. cece et scot es tee eean 
Group 4. Poorly drained alluvial soils._.----....--------------~---------------------- TOO) || 23ccee82 oo [eu eese ees 
Group 5. Moderately well drained to excessively drained soils on stream terraces_-------- 90 70-80 |..---.--..-- 
Group 6. Deep, well-drained sandy loams and silt loams on uplands; slopes of 10 percent or 80-96 60-80 60-70 

less. 
Group 7. Deep, well-drained soils on uplands; slopes of 10 percent or more._-.--.-------- 80 60-70 70 
Group 8. Severely eroded clay loams_-_.--.----------------------------------------- 70 60 60 
Group 9. Dark-red clay loams on ridgetops--.---------- Ce ee 70 60 60 
Group 10. Moderately deep, well-drained to excessively drained sandy loams__----~-------- 70 60! even ee 
Group 11. Moderately deep to shallow, well-drained to excessively drained soils_----.----- 70 0 ree eer 
Group 12, Deep, somewhat poorly drained soils......---------------------------------- 80 10: |xeee ee oteds 
Group 13. Shallow, excessively drained soils; slopes of 15 percent or less..-.-------------- 70-80 70-80 70-80 
Group 14. Eroded, shallow, excessively drained soils_._.--.---..-.------~+--------------- 70-80 70-80 70-80 
Group 15. Deep, moderately well drained soils with a plastic subsoil; slopes of 10 percent or 70-80 60-70 |.----------- 

ess. : 
Group 16. Moderately deep, moderately well drained soils with a plastic subsoil_-.-------- 60-70 50-60 50-60 
Group 17. Severely eroded clay loams__..--.----------------------------------+--=----- 50-80 2 40-70 2 40-70 
Group 18. Moderately deep, moderately well drained to poorly drained soils with a plastic 60 50 esictietenda, 

subsoil, 
Group 19. Shallow, moderately well drained soils_-.--.----------------------+---------- 60 8:50" soci eases 


1 An expression of the quality of soil for trees, The figure is the average height in feet of the dominant stand at the age of 50 years, 


rounded to the nearest 10 feet. 
of the suitability group. 


wet periods so that soil structure and tree roots are not 
damaged. Floods occasionally restrict access to these 
soils. However, limitation on the use of equipment is 
generally less than 3 months per year. 

Erosion and windthrow are only slight hazards on 
these soils. 

WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 2 

The only soil in this group is (Bu) Buncombe loamy 
sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes. It is a deep, excessively 
drained soil on the flood plains of large streams. It has 
a very dark grayish-brown surface layer and stratified 
sandy subsoil. Infiltration and permeability are rapid. 
The available moisture capacity is very low. The surface 
soil has a low content of organic matter. Natural fer- 
tility is very low. 

Loblolly pine and commercially valuable hardwoods, 
including ash, sweetgum, cottonwood, sycamore, black- 
gum, white and red oaks, and red maple are species pre- 
ferred for this soil. 

This soil is suited to sawtimber and pulpwood rotations 
and to the production of poles and piling of medium 
length, where pine can be established. The preferred 
species are important wildlife food plants. 

The average site index for loblolly pine on the soil of 
this group is 80 to 90 (estimated); that for commercial 
hardwoods was not determined. The approximate average 
annual growth per acre (board feet, Schribner rule) of 
well-stocked, unmanaged stands at 50 years of age is 425 
to 555 for loblolly pine. 


Dashed lines indicate data are not available or the specified tree does not normally occur on soils. 


Plant competition is severe for pines and intolerant 
hardwoods, which are the species preferred on this soil. 
Clearing, disking, cutting brush, applying herbicides, 
prescribed burning, and other intensive treatments are 
generally needed to reduce competing vegetation and 
prepare sites before reproduction can be established. 
Where forest develops without the preference of species, 
the hazard of competing vegetation is slight, and the 
result is a well-stocked stand of mixed species. 

Seedling mortality may be slight to severe. A survival 
of 75 percent or more of the planted seedlings is nor- 
mally expected. The mortality may be as much as 50 
percent, in droughty periods because the soil is shallow 
and can hold only a small amount of moisture. Natural 
regeneration results in well-stocked stands if the supply 
of seed is adequate and plant competition is controlled. 
The soil is subject to flooding. If it is covered by water 
for a long time, the loss of seedlings, even for the water- 
tolerant species, is severe. 

Limitation on the use of equipment is slight. Flood- 
ing, hewever, interferes with the use and management of 
these soils. The deposition and loss of soil in floods is a 
slight to moderate hazard. Windthrow is only a slight 
hazard on this soil. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 3 


This group consists of deep, moderately well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained alluvial soils on nearly level 
parts of first and second bottoms. The soils have a 
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and ratings for major hazards and limitations affecting management 


Hazards and limitations 


Trees suited to soils 


E Windthrow 


Pines, upland hardwoods___.- Slight to severe-._ 


Slight to moderate. 


Plant Seedling Equipment Erosion 
competition mortality limitation hazard hazard 
Pines, lowland hardwoods_-__-] Slight to severe___| Slight to severe. --| Slight to moderate_] Slight..-.-------_ Slight. 
Pines, lowland hardwoods_ -_--| Slight to severe.__| Slight to severe__-_| Slight.._____.___- Slight to moderate_| Slight. 
Pines, lowland hardwoods... ..| Slight to severe.__| Moderate to Moderate to Slight_.-.-------- Slight. 
severe. severe. 
Pines, lowland hardwoods_-_.-| Slight to severe-__| Slight to severe__.| Severe._...--..-- Slight..-.--2----- Slight. 
Pines, lowland hardwoods_---) Slight to sévere___| Slight_..--..----- Slight to moderate_| Slight to moderate_| Slight. 
Pines, upland hardwoods. ---_ Slight to severe.._| Slight_.---------- Slight to severe___| Slight to moderate_| Slight. 


Moderate to 
severe. 


Slight to severe__ - Slight to moderate. 


PINGS unio So Boeken es eS Moderate._____--- Slight to moderate_| Moderate to Severe..-__------~- Moderate. 

severe. 
PINGS! 22 20 os ee ke ae Severe_--__.----- Moderate________- Moderate___--.--- Moderate.-..----- Moderate. 
Pines_..-- 2-2-2. een ee Severe__.____---- oderate.__.__-_- Slight.....---.--- Slight_.----.----- Slight. 
Pin@Svie coc ces seee eee ds Moderate to Slight to moderate_} Moderate___--_.-- Moderate___------ Moderate. 

severe 
Pines. Wife ou oni ee eles Severe_.-_.------ Moderate__-._...- Severe_..-------- Slight__---_.2----- Moderate. 
Pines = 3 ena. ere Meee! 3, Severe.....------ Moderate......--- Severe. ______-__- Moderate._.------ Moderate to severe. 
Pines, upland hardwoods--._- Severe_...-.---. Moderate___..___- Severe____.------ Severe..--.------ Moderate to severe. 
WNCSis2 ewe cee A Se Severe___.___-_-_-- Slight_...---_.--- Moderate__.-_---- Slight to moderate_! Slight. 

Pines?.2% 5.22 Ssceceics 28! Severe..-...---.- Moderate_..-___-- Moderate to Moderate_.__----- Moderate. 

severe 
Pines seu ok Be et ss Slight to severe_-.] Slight to severe.-_| Severe____--.-_- Severe__-..------- Severe. 
Pines. wooo. ceed cee See Severe..----.---- Moderate to Moderate.....-..- Slight to moderate_| Moderate. 

severe. 

Pines eres ee ot BD Res Severe..--_..--.- Moderate.____.. -_ Moderate to Slight..------_--- Severe. 

severe, 


2Some of the soils of this unit have a site index below 40 -for 
shortleaf or Virginia pine. 


grayish-brown to dark grayish-brown surface layer and a 
mottled clay loam to clay subsoil. The Mixed alluvial 
land in this group consists of stratified material that has 
little or no development. Infiltration is slow to moderate, 
and the permeability is moderately slow to moderately 
rapid. The available moisture capacity is moderately 
high. There is a moderate amount of organic matter in 
the surface layer. The natural fertility is low. The soils 
in this suitability group are— 


(Ch) Chewacla silt loam. 
(Mn) Mixed alluvial land. 
(Rk) Roanoke silt loam. 


(WoB) Worsham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Sweetgum, blackgum, cherrybark oak, Shumard oak, 
white oak, ash, yellow-poplar, cottonwood, loblolly pine, 
and red maple are species preferred on these soils. The 
trees of intermediate priority are willow oak, water oak, 
post oak, hackberry, American elm, winged, elm, hickory, 
American beech, persimmon, and mulberry. Weed species 
that grow on these soils are boxelder, blue beech, hop- 
hornbeam, and hawthorn. 

These soils are suited to sawtimber and pulpwood 
rotations and to the production of high-quality veneer 
logs and long poles and piling. Most of the trees men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph are important food plants 
for wildlife. 


The average site index for loblolly pine is 90 to 100; 
average site indexes for other species have not been de- 
termined. Preliminary field studies indicate that the 


3 And below. 


site index of sweetgum may be similar to that of Joblolly 
pine. The approximate average annual growth (board 
feet, Scribner rule) per acre in well-stocked, unmanaged 
stands at 50 years of age is 555 to 715 for loblolly pme. 

Brush and the less desirable hardwood trees compete 
severely with pine and the preferred hardwood trees that 
will not tolerate shade. Clearing, prescribed burning, 
applying herbicides, disking, or other intensive treat- 
ments are necessary to control or eliminate competing 
vegetation and to prepare a seedhed. Where forest com- 
position develops without selection of species, the hazard 
of competition is slight, and the result is a well-stocked 
stand of mixed species. 

Seedling mortality differs for each species and is rated 
as moderate to severe. Flooding is hazardous to the 
germination of seed and the growth of seedlings of both 
pines and hardwoods. Prolonged inundation and silting 
during the growing season are detrimental to the germi- 
nation of seeds and the growth of seedlings. Water 
management improves the quality of the site and re-. 
duces mortality, but such management generally is not 
feasible. 

Limitation on the use of woodland equipment is mod- 
erate to severe. The use of equipment on these soils is 
restricted by flooding, poor surface drainage, low topo- 
graphic position, and the lack of permeability in the 
soils. Adequate drainage is necessary to maintain wood- 
land roads in usable condition. The use of equipment 
should be avoided and trampling of livestock prevented 
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when the soils are wet, as these soils tend to puddle and 

ack easily. In addition, tree roots are susceptible to 
injury by livestock and equipment when the soils are 
wet. Water management improves operating conditions 
in the woodlands, but flooding and debris interfere with 
the functioning of water-control structures. 

The hazards of erosion and windthrow are slight. 
Many species are suited to the soils in this group. 
Drought, however, may cause dieback among hardaood 
trees. 

The production potential of the soils in this group is 
high, but drainage and other intensive site-improvement 
measures, as well as selection of species that are exactly 
suited to the site, are needed. Each site needs evaluation 
to determine the treatment required and the species that 
are suited to it. The work of Putnam, Furnival, and 
McKnight (7) lists approximately 70 important commer- 
cial species of the southern bottom lands and describes 
important characteristics and site requirements for them. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 4 


One land type, (Mw) Mixed alluvial land, wet, is the 
only member of this group. It is poorly drained: and 
oceurs on nearly Jevel bottom land along small streams. 
The water table is moderately deep. The surface layer 
is light brown to dark brown. It is underlain by strati- 
fied material that has mottles of gray and brown. In- 
filtration is moderately rapid, and permeability is rapid. 
The available moisture capacity is low. The content of 
organic matter in the surface layer is low to moderate. 
Natural fertility is low. 

The species preferred on Mixed alluvial land, wet, are 
loblolly pine, sweetgum, ash, blackgum, tupelo, and red 
maple. Slightly less desirable are persimmon, hickory, 
willow oak, water oak, elm, and beech. 

These soils are suited to sawtimber and pulpwood 
rotations and to the production of high-quality veneer 
logs and long poles and piling, proud drainage is ade- 
quate for sutted species. Many hardwood trees are im- 
portant food plants for wildlife. 

The average site index for loblolly pine is 100 (esti- 
mated); average site indexes for hardwoods have not 
been determined. The approximate average annual 
growth per acre (board feet, Scribner rule) of well- 
stocked, unmanaged stands at 50 years of age is 700 for 
loblolly pine. 

Hardwoods and ground vegetation compete severely 
with pines. The hazard of plant competition is severe 
where the regeneration of specific hardwood species is 
attempted, particularly when intolerant hardwoods are 
selected. Prescribed burning, applying herbicides, clear- 
ing, disking, or other intensive treatments are necessary 
to reduce the vegetation and to prepare seedbeds. Plant 
competition is only a slight problem if the growth of any 
naturally occurring hardwoods is slowed to form the 
stand. 

Seedling mortality ranges from slight to severe, but it 
differs for the various kinds of trees. Poor drainage and 
flooding are hazards to the germination of seeds and the 
growth of seedlings of pines and hardwoods. Prolonged 
inundation and silting during the growing season cause 
severe mortality among recently germinated seedlings. 


Water management improves site quality and reduces 
mortality, but it frequently is not feasible. 

Limitation on the use of woodland equipment is severe 
on these soils. Poor drainage, a high water table, and 
flooding severely restrict the use of equipment. Because 
the surtace layer has a fine texture, these soils are boggy 
and slippery when wet. They puddle and compact 
easily. Tree roots may be severely damaged through 
use of equipment or by trampling of livestock. 

Grazing large numbers of cattle and the use of equip- 
ment should be avoided when these soils are wet. Drain- 
age is needed to maintain woodland roads in usable con- 
dition, but it may not be feasible. Windthrow and erosion 
are only slight hazards, 

Many kinds of trees are suited to these soils. The 
production potential is excellent and justifies intensive 
treatment, improvement of the site through drainage, 
and selection of trees to make up the stand. Each site 
needs evaluation to determine the treatment required 
and the species suited to it. Putnam, Furnival, and Mc- 
Knight (7) list approximately 70 important commercial 
species of the southern bottom Jand and describe impor- 
tant characteristics and site requirements for them. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 5 


This group consists of deep, moderately well drained 
to excessively drained, gently sloping to strongly slop- 
ing soils on stream terraces. The soils have a dark- 
brown to grayish-brown surface layer and a light yellowish- 
brown to yellowish-red sandy loam to sandy clay loam 
subsoil, Infiltration is moderately rapid, and perme- 
ability is moderately slow to rapid. The available 
moisture capacity is moderate to low. The organic- 
matter content of the surface soil is low. Natural 
fertility is low. The soils in this group are— 

(AaB) 
(MyB) 
(WcB2) 


Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 

Molena loamy sand, 2 to 8 perecnt slopes. 

Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
(WcD2) Wickham sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Sweetgum, yellow-poplar, blackgum, ash, sycamore, 
cottonwood, black walnut, red maple, red oak, white 
oak, and loblolly pine are the species preferred on these 
soils. Other species that are suitable are hackberry, 
beech, birch, American elm, winged elm, hickory, post 
oak, water oak, willow oak, persimmon, mulberry, Age 
wood, redcedar, and honeylocust. 

The soils of this group are suited to sawtimber and 
pulpwood rotations and to the production of high-quality 
veneer logs and poles and piling of medium length. Most 
of the trees mentioned in the previous paragraph are 
important food plants for wildlife. 

The average site index for loblolly pine is 90; that for 
shortleaf pine is 70 to 80. The approximate average 
annual growth per acre (board feet, Scribner rule) of 
well-stocked, unmanaged stands at 50 years of age is 555 
for loblolly pine and 420 for shortleaf pine. 

Competition between the trees and from the ground 
cover of grasses, vines, and reeds is severe, particularly 
for trees that are intolerant of shade. Clearing, disking, 
furrowing, cutting brush, applying herbicides, prescribed 
burning, or other intensive treatments are necessary to 
reduce competing vegetation or to prepare sites for estab- 
lishing seedlings of the desired trees. The competition to 
trees from vegetation is not significant if a mixture of 
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naturally occurring hardwoods tolerant of shade is al- 
lowed to form the main part of the stand. 

The reforesting of fields or areas in which competing 
vegetation has been controlled is generally satisfactory 
if the amount of seed is adequate and proper techniques 
are used in planting seed or seedlings. ‘The mortality 
of planted seedlings is usually less than 25 percent. 
Periods of flooding are generally short, but some species 
of seedlings ave adversely affected by silting and long 
periods of flooding. 

On slopes of Jess than 2 percent, the use of equipment 
is only moderately restricted. During wet periods, cattle 
should not be allowed to concentrate on these soils and 
use of equipment should be avoided to prevent damage to 
the soil structure and to tree roots. This restriction, 
however, is for less than 8 months during the year. The 
equipment hazard is slight on slopes of 2 percent or more 
if surface drainage is good. 

Erosion is a slight hazard on slopes of 10 percent or 
less but is 2 moderate hazard on slopes of more than 10 
percent. Windthrow is only a slight hazard. Sweeteum 
and other species may be injured by dieback during long 
periods of dry weather. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 6 


This group consists of deep, well-drained, gently slop- 
ing to sloping soils on uplands and on high stream terraces. 
These soils have a reddish-brown to grayish-brown surlace 
layer and a red to yellow clay loam to clay subsoil. In- 
filtration and permeability are moderate to moderately 
slow. The available moisture capacity is medium. The 
organic-matter content of the surface soil is generally low. 
Natural fertility ranges from low to fairly high. The 
soils in this group are— 


(ApB) Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

(ApB2) Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

(ApC) Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

(ApC2) Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

(CdB2) Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

(CdC2) Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

(DuB) Durham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

(DuC) Durham sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

(HwB2) Tiwassee sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

(HwC2) Hiwassee sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

(LdB) Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

(LdB2) Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

(LdC) Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

(LdC2) Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

(LmB2) Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

(LmC2) Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

(NaB2) Nason silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

(NaC2) Nason silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

(TaB2) Tatum gravelly silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, 

(TaC2) Tatum gravelly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

(TmB) Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

(TmB2) Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

(TmC) ‘Tatum silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

(TmC2) Tatum silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 


Loblolly pine and shortleaf pine are the conifers pre- 
ferred on these soils. Hardwoods preferred are white 
oak, red oak, and yellow-poplar. These soils are suited 
to sawtimber and pulpwood rotations and to the production 
of medium to long poles and piling and to high-quality 
veneer logs. Some hardwood species, particularly hickory, 
on this site produce excellent food for wildlife. 

The site index is 80 to 90 for loblolly pine, 60 to 80 for 
shortleaf pine, and 60 to 70 for Virginia pine. The 
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index for upland hardwoods was not determined. The 
approximate average annual growth (board feet, Scribner 
rule) per acre of well-stocked, unmanaged stands at 
50 years of age is 425 to 560 for loblolly pine and 210 to 
500 for shortleaf pine. 

Competition from undesirable trees and from _under- 
growth is severe for preferred species. Land clearing, 
disking, furrowing, cutting brush, prescribed burning, 
applying herbicides, or other intensive treatments are 
necessary to control competing plants and to prepare 
sites for planting or for natural regeneration of desired 
trees, If there is no preference for certain species, com- 
petition is insignificant, and generally a stand of mixed 
pines and hardwoods will develop. 

Mortality of seedlings, because of soil conditions, is 

enerally less than 25 percent. Restocking of abandoned 
elds or open areas in which plant competition has been 
controlled or eliminated is satisfactory if adequate 
amounts of seed are available for natural regeneration 
ov the proper techniques are used in planting. 

Boulders or gravel in some soils severely restrict the 
use of equipment in small local areas; otherwise, the 
limitation is slight. 

On slopes of 6 percent or less, erosion is a slight hazard. 
On slopes exceeding 6 percent it is a moderate hazard 
and the construction of roads and firebreaks and other 
operations that disturb the protective cover of these soils 
should follow the contour if feasible. Waindthrow is no 
special hazard on. these soils. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 7 


This group consists of deep well-drained, strongly 
sloping to steep soils on uplands and on high stream 
terraces. These soils have a grayish-brown to reddish- 
brown surface layer and a red to yellowish-red clay 
subsoil. Infiltration and permeability are moderate to 
moderately slow. The available moisture capacity is 
medium. The content of organic matter in the surface 
layer is low. Natural fertility is low to moderately 
high. The soils in this group are— 


(ApD) Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

(ApD2) Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

(ApE) Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

(ApE2) Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

(CdD2) Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

(CdE) Cecil sandy toam, 15 to 30 percent slopes. 

CdE2) Ceeil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
(HwD2) Hiwassee sandy loam, 10 to 18 percent slopes, 

eroded. 

LdD2) Lloyd loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
(LmD2) Lloyd sandy Joam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

LmE) Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

LmE2) Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
(NaD2) Nason silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
(NaE) Nason silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

NaE2) Nason silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

TaD2) Tatum gravelly silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

eroded. 
(TaE2) Tatum gravelly silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

TmD2) Tatum silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
(TmE) Tatum silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

(TmE2) Tatum silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 


Loblolly and shortleaf pine are the species preferred 
on these soils. However, Virginia pine and upland 
hardwoods grow well. These soils are suited to saw- 
timber and pulpwood rotations’ and to the production 
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of poles and piling of medium length. Oak and hickory 
are important food-producing plants for wildlife. 

The site index is 80 for loblolly pine, 60 to 70 for short- 
leaf pine, and 70 for Virginia pine. The approximate 
average annual growth per acre (board feet, Scribner 
rule) of well stocked, unmanaged stands at 50 years of 
age is 425 for loblolly pine and 210 to 360 for shortleaf 
pine. 

Sweetgum, upland oaks, and other vegetation compete 
severely with preferred pine species. Land clearing, 
disking, brush cutting, application of herbicides, or other 
intensive treatments are frequently necessary to elimi- 
nate or control competing vegetation or to prepare sites 
before establishing seedlings. Where species preference 
is not important, the hazard is considered slight. 

Generally, the mortality of planted seedlings is slight 
(less than 25 percent). On dry, steep, eroded slopes, 
however, mortality is moderate. It ranges from 25 to 50 
percent, and replanting may be necessary in the larger 
openings. In most places natural reseeding is adequate 
if sites are prepared well, competing plants are con- 
trolled, and enough seeds are available. 

Limitation to the use of equipment is variable. It is 
slight in the less sloping areas and is severe in steeper 
areas and in areas where boulders occur. 

The hazard of erosion is moderate in the less sloping, 
slightly eroded areas. In steeper and eroded areas the 
hazard is ‘severe. Construction of roads, firebreaks, and 
other operations that destroy the protective cover of these 
soils should follow the contour or, if possible, be avoided. 

The windthrow hazard generally is slight. On eroded 
slopes, however, the hazard is moderate, and some wind- 
fall can be expected if trees are released. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 8 


This group consists of moderately deep to deep soils 
on gently sloping to moderately steep uplands. These 
soils have a red clay loam to silty clay loam surface layer 
and a red clay subsoil. Infiltration is slow and perme- 
ability is moderate. The available moisture capacity is 
low. The organic-matter content of the surface layer 
is very low. Natural fertility is low. The soils in this 


group are— 
(CcB3) Cecil clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
(CcC3) Cecil clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
(CcD3) Cecil clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severcly 
eroded. 
(CcE3) Cecil clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
: eroded. 
(LaB3) Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
(LaC3) Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
(LaD3) Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
(LaE3) Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
(TtB3) es res clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
(TtC3) ees ay clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severcly 
eroded. 
(TtD3) Tatum silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
(TtE3) Tatum silty clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 


severely eroded. 
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Loblolly pine is the species preferred on these soils 
(fig. 11). Shortleaf pine and Virginia pine grow well, 
but littleleaf disease severely damages shortleaf pine. The 
important commercial hardwoods, however, are not suit- 
able. These soils are suited to sawtimber and pulpwood 
rotations and to poles and piling of short and medium 
length. 

The average site index is 70 for loblolly pine and 60 
for shortleaf pine. The approximate average annual 
growth per acre (board feet, Scribner rule) of well- 
stocked, unmanaged stands at 50 years of age is 300 for 
loblolly pine and 210 for shortleaf pine. 

Plant competition is moderate because undesirable 
hardwoods and other competing plants are not well 
adapted to these soils. A small amount of preparation 
is sometimes needed to establish seedlings. 

In areas where slopes exceed 10 percent, seedling mor- 
tality is moderate. Site preparation, superior planting 
techniques, and replanting are generally required for 
adequate stocking. Natural regeneration may not be 
satisfactory. In areas where slopes are 10 percent or less, 
mortality is slight. Less than 25 percent loss of planted 
seedlings is expected, and natural reseeding is generally 
adequate. 

Limitation to use of equipment is moderate on slopes 
of 10 percent or less. It is severe on slopes greater than 
10 percent. Equipment should not be used on these soils 
when they are wet, a8 it may cause severe damage to soil 
structure and to roots of trees. 

Because these soils are steep and severely eroded, the 
hazard of further erosion is severe. If roads and fire- 
breaks are needed, they should be built on the contour. 
Operations that destroy the protective cover of these soils 
should be avoided whenever feasible. 

Because severe erosion limits the root zone and stability 
of trees, windthrow is moderate. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 9 


This group consists of deep, well-drained soils on ridge- 
tops. These soils have a dusky-red surface layer and a 
dark-red to red clay subsoil. Infiltration is moderately 
slow, and permeability is moderate. The available mois- 
ture capacity is medium. The organic-matter content of 


Figure 11,.—A young stand of| oblolly pine on Class IV land. 
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the surface layer is moderate to low. Natural fertility 
is moderate to high. The soils in this group are— 
(DaB2) Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
(DaC3) Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Loblolly and shortleaf pine are the species preferred on 
these soils. Oak and hickory are important food trees for 
wildlife. 

These soils are suited to sawtimber and pulpwood rota- 
tions and to poles and piling of medium length. 

The average site index is 70 for loblolly pine and 60 for 
shortleaf pine. The approximate average annual growth 
per acre (board feet, Scribner rule) of well-stocked, un- 
managed stands at 50 years of age is 300 for loblolly pine 
and 210 for shortleaf pine. 

Upland hardwoods and ground cover compete severely 
with the preferred pine species. Clearing land, disking, 
cutting brush, applying herbicides, or other intensive 
treatments are necessary to control competing plants and 
to prepare sites for desired seedlings. 

Mortality of planted seedlings of the preferred species 
is moderate; the rate of survival ranges from 50 to 75 
percent. Some replanting is necessary in large openings. 

There is a moderate limitation to use of equipment 
because these soils are eroded. When the soils are wet, 
the use of equipment should be avoided and the trampling 
of cattle should be prevented. Otherwise, the soils com- 
pact and tree roots are damaged. 

The hazard of erosion on these soils is moderate. The 
windthrow hazard is moderate. Windfall can be ex- 
pected in periods of normally high wind velocities if 
trees are released or the density of the stand is reduced. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 10 


This group consists of moderately deep, well-drained to 
excessively drained soils on broad hills, These soils have 
a light olive-brown surface layer and a yellowish-brown to 
yellowish-red sandy clay subsoil. Infiltration is rapid and 
permeability is moderate. The available moisture ca- 
pacity islow. Organic-matter content of the surface layer 
is low to very low. Natural fertility is low. The soils in 
this group are— 


{AcB) Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. 

(AcB2) Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

(AcC) Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes. 

(AcC2) Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 6 to 10 percent 


slopes, eroded. 


On these soils loblolly and shortleaf pines are the species 
preferred. Persimmon, hickory, gum, and oak are im- 
portant food-producing trees for wildlife. 

These soils are suited to sawtimber and pulpwood rota- 
tions and to the production of poles and pine of medium 
and short lengths. 

On these soils the average site index is 70 for loblolly 
pine and 60 for shortleaf pine. The approximate average 
annual growth per acre (board feet, Scribner rule) of well- 
stocked, unmanaged stands at 50 years of age is 300 for 
loblolly pine and 210 for shortleaf pine. 

Competition with preferred species from oak, hickory, 
sassafras, persimmon, sweetgum, blackgum, and other 
plants is severe. Clearing land, brush cutting, undercut- 
ting roots, prescribed burning, applying herbicides, or 


other intensive treatments are frequently necessary to 
control competing plants or to prepare sites for desired 
seedlings. 

Seedling mortality is moderate. The survival of 
planted seedlings on these soils ranges from 50 to 75 
percent. A small amount of seedbed preparation is 
needed for adequate natural restocking. 

The use of equipment is generally not limited on these 
soils. The hazard of erosion is slight, Trees are subject 
to only slight windthrow hazard. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 11 


This group consists of moderately deep to shallow, well- 
drained to excessively drained soils on strong and mod- 
erately steep slopes adjacent to the streams. These soils 
have a light olive-brown surface layer and a yellowish-red 
sandy clay subsoil. Infiltration is rapid, and permeability 
is moderately rapid. The available moisture capacity is 
very low. The organic-matter content of the surface layer 
is very low. Natural fertility is low. The soils in this 


group are— 
(AcD) | Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes. 
(AcD2) Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 10 to 15 per- 
cent slopes, eroded. 
(AcE2) Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 15 to 25 per- 


cent slopes, eroded. 


On these soils loblolly pine is the species preferred, but 
shortleaf pine is also suitable. 

These soils are suited to sawtimber and pulpwood rota- 
tions and to the production of poles and piling of short and 
medium length. Oak, hickory, maple, sweetgum, and 
blackgum are important food-producing trees for wildlife. 

The average site index is 70 for loblolly pine and 60 for 
shortleaf pine. The approximate average annual growth 
per acre (board feet, Scribner rule) of well-stocked, un- 
managed stands at 50 years of age is 300 for loblolly pine 
and 210 for shortleaf pine. 

Competition with the preferred species from oak, 
sweetgum, blackgum, maple, hickory, and other plants 
is moderate to severe. Disking, furrowing, undercutting 
roots, cutting brush, or applying herbicides is frequently 
necessary to control competing plants. 

Seedling mortality of 25 to 50 percent can be expected 
from plantings in open areas where plant competition is 
controlled. Replanting is generally necessary. 

There is a moderate limitation in the use of equipment 
on these shallow soils. This limitation, however, is gen- 
erally restricted to less than 8 months in each year. 

Where the root zone is shallow because of the slope, 
the hazard of erosion is moderate. Roads and firebreaks 
should be built on the contour, if possible, and operations 
that destroy the protective cover of these soils should 
be avoided. 

In areas where root development in the shallow soil is 
inadequate to hold exposed trees, the windthrow hazard 
is moderate. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 12 


This group includes only (CoB) Colfax sandy loam, 2 
to 6 percent slopes. This is a deep and somewhat poorly 
drained soil in gently sloping depressions on the uplands. 
Tt has an olive-gray sandy loam surface layer and a cla 
subsoil mottled with yellowish brown and brownis 
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yellow. Infiltration is rapid, and permeability is moder- 
ately slow. The available moisture capacity is medium 
low to low. The organic-matter. content of the surface 
layer is low. Natural fertility is low. This soil has a 
subsoil that is sticky and plastic when wet and hard when 
dry. 

Loblolly pine is the species preferred, but shortleaf 
pine is also suitable. This soil is suited to sawtimber and 
pulpwood rotations and to the production of poles and 
piling of medium length. Oak is an important food- 
producing tree for wildlife. 

The average site index is 80 for loblolly pine and 70 for 
shortleat pine. The approximate average annual growth 
per acre (board feet, Scribner rule) of well-stocked, un- 
managed stands at 50 years of age is 425 for loblolly pine 
and 360 for shortleal pine. 

Sweetgum, oak, and low-growing shrubs and other 
plants compete severely with preferred species. Pre- 
scribed burning, managing water, clearing land, disking, 
cutting brush, applying herbicides, and other intensive 
treatments are frequently necessary to control competing 
plants and to prepare sites for seedlings. 

Mortality of seedlings is determined largely by moisture 
relations, but is considered moderate. ‘This soil has a 
limited moisture supply in dry periods, and it heaves and 
cracks, Normally from 50 to 75 percent of seedlings 
survive on this soil. If the supply of seed and moisture 
is sufficient, natural regeneration in open areas is gen- 
erally adequate. 

Equipment limitations ave severe. The somewhat poor 
drainage restricts access to the soil, the use of equipment, 
and grazing. In most years the restriction is not more 
than 3 months. Careful management is needed to pre- 
vent damage to tree roots by livestock or equipment. 

The erosion hazard is slight on this soil. Windthrow 
is moderate because the growth of roots is restricted. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 13 


This group consists of shallow, excessively drained soils 
on gently sloping and sloping ridges and on slopes 
adjacent to streams. They have a dark-brown to dark 
grayish-brown surface layer and light yellowish-brown, 
reddish-yellow, or brownish-yellow sandy clay loam to clay 
subsoil, Infiltration is moderate to moderately rapid, 
and permeability ranges from slow to rapid. The avail- 
able moisture capacity is low. The organic-matter con- 
tent of the surface layer is low. Natural fertility is very 
low. The soils in this group are— 

(vB) 
(LsB) 
(LsC) 


Iredell very stony loam, 0 to 6 percent, slopes. 
Louisburg sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Louisburg sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
(WkB) Wilkes complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
(WkC) Wilkes complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Loblolly pine and short leaf pine are the species pre- 
ferred, but Virginia pine grows well. Upland oak and 
hickory are important food plants for wildlife. These 
soils are adapted to sawtimber and pulpwood rotations 
and to the production of poles and piling of medium length. 

The site index is 70 to 80 for loblolly pine, 70 to 80 for 
shortleaf pine, and 70 to 80 for Virginia pine. The ap- 
proximate average annual growth per acre (board feet, 
Scribner rule) of well-stocked, unmanged stands at 50 
years of age is 300 to 425 for loblolly pine and 365 to 500 
for shortleaf pine. ~ 
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Upland hardwoods and ground vegetation compete 
severely with pine species for the limited moisture sup- 
ply. Disking, clearing land, cutting brush, undereutting 
roots, applying herbicides, or other intensive treatments 
are frequently necessary to control competing plants ot 
to prepare sites for seedlings. 

Seedling mortality of planted stock is generally 25 to 
50 percent. Replanting is necessary. Seedbed prepara- 
tion before planting or natural seeding is frequently 
needed to obtain adequate stands. 

The use of equipment is severely limited by the shal- 
lowness of these soils. Its use should be kept at the 
minimum to prevent damage to soils and to roots of trees. 

The erosion hazard is moderate. Because of a shallow 
root zone, root development is restricted, and windthrow 
is moderate to severe. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 14 


This group consists of shallow, excessively drained 
soils on strong to steep slopes adjacent to streams and on 
the tops and side slopes of mountains. They have a dark- 
brown to grayish-brown surface layer, and a light yellowish- 
brown, yellowish-brown, reddish-yellow, and brownish- 
yellow sandy clay loam to clay subsoil. Infiltration and 
permeability are rapid. The available moisture capacity 
is very low. The organic-matter content of the surface 
layer is very low. Natural fertility is very low. The 
soils in this group are— 


(LsD) Louisburg sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

(LsE) Louisburg sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

(MaD2) Manteo channery silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

(MaE) Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 

(WkD) ‘Wilkes complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 

(WkD2) Wilkes complex, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

(WkE) Wilkes complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 

(WkE2) Wilkes complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes, eroded. 

(WoC) Worsham sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 


On these soils loblolly pine is the species preferred, but 
shortleaf pine also grows well. However, littleleaf dis- 
ease may be severe. Upland hardwoods grow well, par- 
ticularly where seepage occurs. 

These soils are suited to sawtimber and pulpwood 
rotations and to the production of poles and piling of 
medium length. Beech, black cherry, dogwood, mul- 
berry, oak, hickory, walnut, and pecan are important 
food-producing plants for wildlife. 

On these soils the site index is 70 to 80 for loblolly 
pine and 70 to 80 for shortleaf pine. The approximate 
average annual growth per acre (board feet, Scribner 
rule) of well-stocked, unmanaged stands at 50 years of 
age is 800 to 425 for loblolly pine and 365 to 550 for 
shortleaf pine. 

Sweetgum, oak, hickory, and other plants compete 
severely with preferred species or with hardwoods se- 
lected for management. Applying herbicides, clearing 
land, disking, cutting brush, or other intensive treatments 
are frequently necessary to control competing plants or 
to prepare sites for seedlings. 

Mortality of seedlings is moderate. Normally it ranges 
from 25 to 50 percent, and replanting is necessary to fill 
in large openings. 

Because of the steep slopes and shallow soils, limita- 
tion to use of equipment is severe. Firebreaks and roads 
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should be built on the contour, if feasible, and operations 
that destroy protective cover should be avoided. 

The erosion hazard is severe. The hazard of wind- 
throw is moderate to severe, depending on the thickness 
of the root zone. Salvage cuttings can be expected. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 15 


This group consists of deep, moderately well drained, 
nearly level to sloping soils. They have a dark-brown to 
yellowish-brown loam to sandy loam surface layer and a 
yellowish-brown to red clay subsoil. Infiltration is mod- 
erate to moderately slow and permeability is moderately 
slow to slow. The available moisture capacity is medium. 
The organic-matter content of the surface layer is low. 
Natural fertility is also low. The soils in this group are— 


(CbB2) Cataula sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

(CbC2) Cataula sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

(EsB2) non sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

(EsC2) Enon sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

(HaB) Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

(HaB2) Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

(HaC) Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

(HaC2) Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

(LnB2) Lloyd sandy loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

(McA) Mecklenburg loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

(McB2) Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

(McC2) Mecklenburg loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

(VcB2) Vance sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

(VcC2) Vance sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 


Loblolly pine is the species preferred, but Virginia and 
shortleaf pines are also suitable. These soils are suited 
to sawtimber and pulpwood rotations and will produce 
poles and piling of short and medium length. Oak, 
hickory, black cherry, and mulberry are important food- 
producing plants for wildlife. 

The site index on these soils is 70 to 80 for loblolly 
pine and 60 to 70 for shortleaf pine. The approximate 
average annual growth per acre (board feet, Scribner 
rue) of well-stocked, unmanaged stands 50 years of age 
is 300 to 425 for loblolly pine and 210 to 360 for short- 
leaf pine. 

Red oak, white oak, dogwood, persimmon, sweetgum, 
hickory, and other plants compete severely with pines. 
Clearing land, disking, cutting brush, undercutting roots, 
applying herbicides, or other intensive treatments are 
frequently necessary to control competing plants or to 
prepare sites for seedlings. 

Because seedling mortality is slight, a satisfactory 
stand is generally obtained from the first planting. If 
adequate seed is available and competing vegetation is 
controlled, a well-stocked stand can be obtained by natu- 
ral regeneration. 

The limitation to use of equipment is moderate on 
those soils that have a plastic subsoil. Operation of 
equipment on eroded soils should be avoided during wet 
periods to prevent damage to soil structure and to tree 
roots. 

The erosion hazard is slight to moderate. Operations 
that disturb plant cover should be avoided. Roads and 
firebreaks should be constructed on the contour if 
feasible. 

Windthrow is slight to moderate in areas where sub- 
soil limits root growth. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 16 


This group consists of moderately deep, moderately 
well drained soils on strong and moderately steep, medium- 
length slopes adjacent to small streams. These soils have 
a dark-brown to yellowish-brown surface layer and a 
yellowish-brown to red clay subsoil. Infiltration is mod- 
erate, and permeability is moderately slow. The available 
moisture capacity is medium to low. The organic-matter 
content of the surface layer is low. Natural fertility is 
also low. The soils in this group are— 


(EsD2) Enon sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

(EsE2) Enon sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 

(HaD2) Helena sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
(McD2) Mecklenburg loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
(McE2) Mecklenburg loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
(VcD2) Vance sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
(VcE2) Vance sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 


Loblolly pine is the species preferred, but shortleaf pine 
and Virginia pine are suitable. Littleleaf disease, how- 
ever, attacks shortleaf pine severely. These soils are 
suited to sawtimber and pulpwood rotations and to the 
production of poles and piling of short length. Oak and 
hickory are the primary food-producing plants for wildlife. 

The site index is 60 to 70 for loblolly pine; 50 to 60 
for shortleaf pine; and 50 to 60 for Virginia pine. The 
approximate average annual growth per acre (board 
feet, Scribner rule) of well-stocked, unmanaged stands 
at 50 years of age is 170 to 300 for loblolly pine and 
90 to 210 for shortleaf pine. 

Upland oak, hickory, and other associated plants com- 
pete severely with preferred pine species. Clearing land, 
disking, furrowing, cutting brush, applying herbicides, 
prescribed burning, and other intensive treatments are 
necessary to control competing plants. 

Mortality of seedlings is moderate, or between 25 and 
50 percent. Site preparation is needed to obtain natural 
regeneration; some replanting to fill in large openings 
may be necessary. 

Because of erosion, clayey subsoil, and steep slopes, 
the use of equipment on these soils is moderately to 
severely limited. Use of machinery and trampling by 
livestock damage soil structure and tree roots. 

The hazard of windthrow is moderate on these steep, 
eroded soils. Windfall can be expected in excessively 
wet periods or during high winds, because these soils do 
not permit adequate root. development. 

These soils are eroded, and the hazard of further 
erosion is moderate. Site preparation, control of com- 
peting plants, and other practices should be done with 
as little disturbance of the present plant cover as pos- 
sible. Equipment should be used in such a way as to 


“minimize damage from further erosion. Roads, furrows, 


firebreaks, or other construction should follow the con- 
tour. 
WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 17 

This group consists of moderately deep and moderately 
well drained soils on gently sloping to moderately steep 
uplands. They have a brown to red clay loam surface. 
layer and a red to yellowish-brown clay subsoil. Infil- 
tration is slow, and permeability is moderately slow to 
slow. The available moisture capacity is low. The 
roganic-matter content of the surface layer is low to 
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very low. Natural fertility is low. The soils in this 
group are— 

(CaB3) Cate AY loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

(CaC3)  Cataula clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

(CaD3) pace aay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

(CaE3) Cataula clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

(EnB3) Enon clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

(EnC3) Enon clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

(EnD3) non clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

(LeB3) Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

(LeC3) Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

(LcD3) Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 10 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 

(MbiB3) Mecklenburg clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

(MbC3) Mecklenburg clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

(MbD3) Mecklenburg clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

(MbE3) Mecklenburg clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

(VaC3) Vance clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

(VaD3) Vance clay loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


Loblolly pine is 2 preferred species; however, short- 
leaf pine and Virginia pine are suitable. Littleleaf cis- 
ease damages shortleaf pine, and dieback damages lob- 
lolly pine severely on some of these soils. 

These soils are generally suited to rotations of small 
sawtimber and pulpwood. They will produce poles and 
piling of short length. In places where erosion is very 
severe and the soil is compact, the production of com- 
mercial wood products may not be feasible. 

The site index is 50 to 80 for loblolly pine; 40 to 70 
for shortleaf pine; and 40 to 70 for Virginia pine. Some 
of the soils of this group have a site index of less than 40. 

Competition from undesirable plants is slight on dry, 
strong slopes and severe on slopes of 2 to 6 percent if the 
soils have a friable subsoil. Applying herbicides, clearing 
land, disking, furrowing, and other intensive treatments 
are frequently necessary to control competing plants or 
to prepare sites for seedlings. Because of the low poten- 
tial production of these soils, the cost of their improve- 
ment is not, justified. 

Seedling mortality ranges from slight to very severe. 
It is slight for soils that are on slopes of 2 to 6 percent 
and have a friable subsoil and is very severe for soils 
that are on steep slopes and have a firm subsoil. The 
soils on steep slopes require very intensive site prepara- 
tion, superior planting techniques, fertilization, and 
other special. cave. The root development and aeration 
are restricted on soils that have a plastic subsoil, and the 
mortality of seedlings is severe. 

The use of equipment is limited severely on some soils 
by a plastic subsoil or steep slope. The limitation is for 
more than 8 months each year. 

Erosion is a severe hazard on these soils. Careful 
management is needed to prevent further damage. 

Because of poor root development, the hazard from 
windthrow is severe on the soils with a heavy plastic 


subsoil. Windfall from higher than normal wind yeloci- 
ties can be expected in exposed areas. This hazard must. 
be considered in plans for thinning, release cutting, re- 
generation, and final harvest cutting on these soils. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 18 


This group consists of moderately deep, moderately 
well drained to poorly drained soils in nearly level to 
sloping areas on plains. They have a very dark gray 
to very dark grayish-brown surface layer and a very dark 
grayish-brown to yellowish-brown, very firm, plastic clay 
subsoil. Infiltration is moderate and permeability is 
very slow. The available moisture capacity is high. 
The organic-matter content of the surface layer is low. 
Natural fertility is also low. The soils in this group are— 


(Eb) Elbert loam. 

(idA) Iredell loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

(IdB) Iredell loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

(ldB2) Iredell loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

(idC2) Iredell loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

(Is A) Tredell sandy loam, 0-to 2 percent slopes. 

(IsB) Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

(1sB2) Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
(isC) Iredell sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

(IsC2) Iredell sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 


Loblolly pine is the preferred species. These soils are 
suited to rotations of small saw timber and pulpwood, 
but their potential production is low. 

The site index is 60 for loblolly pine and 50 for short- 
leaf pine. 

The approximate average annual growth per acre 
(board feet, Scribner rule) of well-stocked, unmanaged 
stands at 50 years of age is 170 for loblolly pine and 90 
for shortleaf pine. 

The natural vegetation, primarily hardwoods and 
ground cover, competes severely with pine. Prescribed 
burning, applying herbicides, clearing land, disking, and 
other intensive treatments are necessary to control com- 
peting plants and to prepare a seedbed for planting pine. 

Seedling mortality is moderate to severe. Poor drain- 
age and poor aeration are detrimental to recently germi- 
nated seedlings. 

Use of equipment is moderately limited because of the 
impervious, fine-textured subsoil, especially if the surface 
layer is thin. Logging or access roads require drainage. 
Trampling by cattle or use of equipment when the soils 
are wet causes compaction and severely damages tree 
roots. 

The windthrow hazard is moderate. Root develop- 
ment is restricted in these soils, and trees are not stable 
during high winds when the soil is wet. 

Erosion is not a hazard, except on eroded areas that 
have slopes of 6 to 10 percent. Here, the hazard is mod- 
erate. 

WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 19 

This group consists of shallow, moderately well drained 
soils in nearly level and gently sloping areas at: the northern 

erimeter of the plains. These soils have a dark grayish- 
brown surface layer and a thin, dark yellowish-brown to 
olive-gray, very firm, plastic clay subsoil. Infiltration is 
moderate, and permeability is very slow. The available 
moisture capacity is moderately high. The organic- 
matter content of the surface layer is low. The natural 
fertility of these soilsislow. The soils in this group are— 
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(IrA) Iredell loam, thin solum, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
(IrB) Iredell loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Loblolly pine is the preferred species. These soils are 
suited to pulpwood and sawtimber rotations. They will 
produce only short length poles and piling. No im- 
portant commercial hardwoods are adapted to these 
soils. Oak and hickory occur naturally and are primary 
food plants for wildlife. 

The average site index is 60 for loblolly pine and 50 
or less for shortleaf pine. The approximate average 
annual growth per acre (board feet, Scribner rule) of 
well-stocked, unmanaged stands at 50 years of age is 170 
for loblolly pine and 60 for shortleaf pine. 

Upland hardwoods and ground plants compete severely 
with preferred species. Furrowing, disking, clearing 
land, cutting brush, undercutting roots, prescribed burn- 
ing, applying herbicides, and other intensive treatments 
are frequently necessary to control competing plants or 
to prepare sites for seedlings. 

Seedling mortality is moderate. If plant competition 
is controlled, restocking of abandoned fields, open areas, 
or areas opened for regeneration is satisfactory. It is 
assumed that seeds are adequate and that approved tech- 
niques of planting are used. Light seedbed preparation 
may be beneficial but is not essential. Survival of 50 to 
75 percent of planted seedlings may be expected. Some 
replanting may be needed to fill in large openings, es- 
pecially if precipitation during the growing season was 
below normal. 

Because the soils are thin, equipment limitation is 
moclerate to severe, particularly during wet periods. 

Erosion is not a hazard if these soils are used for 
woodland. Because of the restricted root zone, the wind- 
throw hazard is severe. Salvage cuttings and other 
management should be planned to minimize losses. 


Woodland Yield 


Predictions of average annual board feet from well- 
stocked pine stands growing on soils of specified site 
quality (site index) are shown in figure 12. 

To obtain these predictions, trees were measured in 
various woodland sites in the county, and the results 
were correlated with published yield tables and site 
indexes (19, 8). Intensive woodland management is 
needed in many places to attain these potentials. 


Wildlife and Fish‘ 


Nearly all the soils of York County support and are 
suited to one or more kinds of wildlife. Some kinds 
thrive best in forested areas, others in open farmland, 
and still others in marsh and water habitats. Necessary 
foods are insects and other animal foods, seeds and plants, 
or a combination of these. 

Bobwhites, mourning doves, many nongame birds, 
rabbits, and squirrels, are common throughout the 
county. Most farms have suitable sites for fishponds. 
Deer and wild turkeys, once abundant in the county, 
have been reintroduced. They require an extensive area 
of well-watered woodland, such as those in the western 
part of the county. Areas of long, narrow bottom lands 


4 By Wituiam W. NEx.y, biologist, Soil Conservation Service. 
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Figure 12.—Average annual growth per acre (Scribner, all stems 
8 inches or more in diameter) for 50-year-old, well-stocked, un- 
managed stands of shortleaf, loblolly, slash, and longleaf pine 
at site indexes 50 to 110. Adapted from U.S. Dept. Agr. Misc. 
Pub. No. 50 (79) 


along the streams are well distributed throughout the 
county. Some of these areas are well suited to manage- 
ment for wild ducks. 

In table 5, the more significant foods produced by 
plants are listed and are rated as “choice,” “fair,” or 
“unimportant” for each kind of wildlife. The same 
plants furnish some of the cover needed. Plant cover, 
however, is generally abundant or excessive in York 
County or can be readily grown where needed. 

In the following paragraphs is a brief summary of the 
needs of the more important wildlife species in York 
County : 

Bobwhite—The choice foods of bobwhite are acorns, 
beechnuts, pecans, blackberries, wild black cherries, dew- 
berries, mulberries, and seeds-from browntop millet, corn, 
cowpeas, flowering dogwood, annual lespedeza, bicolor 
lespedeza, pine, common ragweed, sweetgum, and tick- 
clover. These birds also eat many kinds of insects. The 
food must be close to vegetation that furnishes shade and 
protection from predators and bad weather (fig. 18). 

Deer.—Choice foods of deer are acorns and the foliage 
of bahiagrass, clover, corn, cowpeas, greenbrier, honey- 
suckle, annual lespedeza, bicolor lespedeza, oats, rescue- 
grass, ryegrass, and wheat. Cover requirements gen- 
erally are a woodland of 500 acres or more. 

Mourning dove.—Choice foods of mourning doves are 
the seeds of browntop millet, corn, Japanese millet, pine, 
common ragweed, and sweetgum. Doves eat no insects, 
no green leaves, and no fruits. They need water daily. 

Ducks.—Choice foods of ducks are acorns and beech- 
nuts, and the seeds of browntop millet, corn, Japanese 
millet, and smartweed. These foods are more readily 
available if the feeding area is flooded. However, ducks 
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Figure 13.—Bicolor lespedeza growing along the edge of woodland 
provides food and shelter for quail. 


occasionally eat acorns and corn on dry land. 

Rabbits-——Choice foods for rabbits are clovers, winter 
grasses, and other succulent plants, which are usually 
available. Protective cover, such as a blackberry patch 
or plum thicket, is essential for rabbits. 

quirrels.—Choice foods of squirrels are acorns, pecans, 
and beechnuts, and the seeds of blackgum, black cherry, 
corn, flowering dogwood, and pine. They also eat mul- 
berries. Den trees should be left in woodlots if squirrels 
are desired. 

Wild turkeys—Wild turkeys eat particularly acorns, 
beechnuts, pecans, blackberries, wild grapes, hackberries, 
and mulberries and seeds from bahiagrass, brown- 
top millet, corn, cowpeas, flowering dogwood, oats, pine, 
rescuegrass, ryegrass, and wheat. They also eat insects 
and the leaves of clover. These birds survive only in 
large areas of woodland—generally 2,000 acres or more. 
They need surface water daily for drinking and often 
roost in large trees above or near the water. 

Nongame birds—The choice of foods for the many 
kinds of nongame birds varies greatly. Many kinds eat 
only insects; some eat both insects and seeds; others eat 
insects along with acorns, nuts, and fruits. For this 
reason, the rating of foods for nongame birds in table 5 
is general and allows for many exceptions. 

Fish.—The main kinds of fish in farm ponds and 
streams in York County are bass, bluegill, and channel 
catfish. Bluegill feecl mostly on aquatic worms and in- 
sects. Bass and channel catfish feed mainly on small 
fish. The amount of food available to fish is related to 
the fertility of the water, to the fertility of the soils in 
the watershed, and somewhat to the fertility of the soils 
in the bottom of the pond. The soils in York County 
are generally low in fertility; consequently, most ponds 
need fertilizer to produce enough microscopic algae and 
other elements in the food cycle to feed a large popula- 
tion of desirable kinds of fish (fig. 14). 


Wildlife Suitability Grouping of Soils 


Most kinds of wildlife cannot be related directly to the 
soils of York County. Instead, a specified kind of wild- 
life is first related to its choice food. This food, in turn, 


is related to a group of soils that are capable of pro- 
ducing it. 

The soils in York County have been placed in eight 
soil groups according to their suitability as a habitat for 
specified kinds of wildlife. The suitability of specified 
plants to the soils of each group is rated in table 5. Also 
rated in this table is the suitability of these plants for 
food for the birds and animals that live in the county or 
stop there when migrating. Soils in the eight wildlife 
suitability groups are listed and discussed in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 1 


In this group are deep, chiefly well-drained soils in 
uplands and on stream terraces. Slopes range from 
2 to 15 percent. The surface layer ranges from sandy 
loam to clay loam. The subsoil is moderately permeable 
clay to sandy clay loam. These soils are easily worked, 
and their available moisture capacity is moderately high. 
Because of the mild slopes, erosion is only a moderate 
hazard on most of the acreage. 

These soils make up about half of the county, and about 
half of their acreage is cultivated or pastured. They are 
suited to many food plants considered choice for several 
kinds of wildlife. Because of their position and slope, 
these soils generally are not suitable for flooding for duck 
fields. Many drains through these areas, however, pro- 
vide favorable sites for ponds. 

The soils are— 


Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent skopes. 

Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Dutham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

Durham sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Hiwassee sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Hiwassee sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Mecklenburg loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Nason silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Nason silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tatum gravelly silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tatum gravelly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tatum silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Tatum silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Vance sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Vance sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Wickham sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 2 


In this group are deep, well-drained soils on uplands. 
Slopes range from 10 to 30 percent. The surface layer 
ranges from sandy loam to silt loam. The subsoil is 
moderately permeable clay to clay loam. Because of 
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Figure 14.—Farm ponds stocked with bass and bluegill provide fishing and other recreation. 


steepness, these soils are difficult to work, and the erosion 
hazard is severe. The available moisture capacity is 
moderately high. 

These soils are fairly extensive and are distributed 
throughout the county. Nearly all the acreage is wooded. 
Because their slopes are steep, these soils are marginal 
for annual lespedeza and are generally unsuited to other 
annual plants. In addition, they are marginal for peren- 
nial grasses, perennial lespedeza, and some woody plants. 
They are suited to blackgum, wild black cherry, flower- 
ing dogwood, hickory, and pine. Many drains through 
these areas provide favorable sites for ponds. 

The soils are— 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 10 to 15 perecnt slopes. 

APolnE Saree sandy loam, thin solum, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded, 

MEDUNE eoaise sandy loam, thin solum, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded, 


Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 
Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
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Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 

Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes. 

Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded, 
Enon sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hiwassee sandy loam, 10 to 18 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lloyd loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 pereent slopes. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mecklenburg loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mecklenburg loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Nason silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Nason silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Nason silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tatum gravelly silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tatum gravelly silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tatum silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tatum silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 

Tatum silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Vance sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Vance sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 
Worsham sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes. 
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TaBLe 5.— Rating of plants for wildlife 


[Number 1 indicates choice food that is attractive and nutritious; number 2 indicates food eaten only when choice food is unavailable; 
suitability 


i 


Suitability of plant as food for— 
Nongame birds that feed 
Plant Part of plant on— 
eaten Bob- Squir- Tur- 
white Deer Doves | Ducks | Rabbits rels keys 
Grain Nuts 
Fruits! and and 
seeds? | acorns? 
Bahiagrass 
Beech_-_------------- 

4 Fruit_._----.- Ly Yalicate ee ea) See ie ce ets Sit 2 1 Ty eee oe ee ee 
Blackberry_..--------- ae eaeecen eae ae Pee Sere ee ep ee UU Ore ean: eater ee pee oe 
Blackgum__..--------- Fruit. ..----- Be ee Se outta | tee (Boew ea nlepe ocean 1 2 di. ~ | |e See 2 
Browntop millet_------ Seed__..----- IS beedeeuee 1 I ¢iveSensvalbecenads Ie leecese Ss > Usceceen® 
Buttonclover_.-------- Foliage. .2 22s sjos22-2-5 de Jaekeetcnl cos ee Ivy llesdoscdes Ie bee seer oven. 
Cherry, black. _.-.---- Fruit. ._----- 1, five eet Aeesect Sekt or aie at esses 1 2 Ts eee see se 2 
Clover, crimson__..-~-- Foliage_-_---- 2 Be i teenie Site 1. Uevexiues 1 eee ee Hiei ot 
Clover, white___------- Foliage.-.---- 2 do TIS Sass ecleen eee Tig ° peetete tee A Meh SPA ol re orate ee |LOG 
Corns. 2.c2uceeh sees Seed___-.---- 1 1 1 1 1 1 1: oes cede 1 2 
Cowpeas_.._.--------- Seed__------- 1 1 a en Qe Neeiee ods Lo |sheececel-eeceeeesoseenes 
Dewhberry__..--------- Fruit..--.---- Te. | soGeice sen Jes oe eee Se 2 2 1 dete he es 
Dogwood, flowering..--| Fruit.._------ Te | | ected Ve seone eee |ee comet 1 1 do. esaseeerlenenesse 
Fescue, tall-._-------- Foliage--_----|-------- 2° |speeebeullesee see 2 [lee eos 2° Butaseee| Shee ue lb ee Sk 
Grapes, wild___._.---- Pruitt 22 205.3 etc set S| 82 set) eseees ae] eee ee pee e aes 2 1 Te \-eeceets|eeeues a= 
Greenbrier..-.-------- Polagtvecs aeons oaks Ud eee ere rere teen, LD * Neeloscddlas Gteuanelaeuae tue Acetone dade wwe 
Hackberry-..--------- Fruit_.------ 2 |--------|--------|--------]-------- 2 1 i in Pacinos me enn ead 
Hickory....-.----.--- WONUtS2242t% lee eeu) sscse ede laudeuiecles Sie ee see cee 1 Diem beer Sars atl ea oe 1 
Honeysuckle. -_------- Foliage__.-.--]-------- Ie) |esceeseelesoeesee DP lotic Seats Sel [bebe Alf ee Re tka 
Japanese millet___._--- Seed_.------- DoF than ened 1 1d) fegete see beds Qin || toustene Wo! Vewisse's2 

oe Foliage. __----|-------- 1 | |etevdecclenesesee 2 lees cera ee Sane al ee ee od 
Lespedeza, annual... _- {Su Pre ees 2 oy Apres? ew cee aed fener cd | eo tat |e vo eet rec whl ceee elec eet 
ah ate ‘ Toliage.__.---|-------- Wo ete e den] ose 2 || eect escola ues eben [Pose anang 
Lespedeza, bicolor. - - _- {§ Badia: «225.4 Teo ee eos eee eo ee legos le rn eae con oN ae Aico gy ct] cette 
Lespedeza, sericea. . -- Séedbn cn cecS: (kone eA tee eke el Le eles 28 edie | ee ceceel CURE eRe lee eal Semon season 
Mulberry-_------~------ Fruit...----- 1 De aN tae Solel ht IE oe hee Sie 1 1 Pie HD te lS ot 
Oikyoesseosloonsioee3 Acorns. -----~ 1 MOP lee ate ara a eee L T), »WSeceeseu lees sce 1 
Ontsen e2heshcssserasd Foliage__..---/-------- Ay “is cob eee |e ele be. /eeeedet TV!) eet Shee oe oe ear 
Pocann sesueeseesesee Nites ccncuas 1 PS certee etl ee eer nage) be 1 Us | este eoat! ete nec 1 
Pin@saAcce vase eens Seed__------- 2 eee 1 | -|ieseeece|Saeencee 1 Te sete ek 1 1 
Ragweed, common_--_.- Seed.--.----- a ee eee I. Meee coed pew eee Soe ees | Yel pecans Ie, v /eeceeess 
Rescuegrass_--.------- Foliage___.-.-]-------- Ti jeaeieletdaene Pe jielovscsten die >" lzcyekte he cette oS) ete 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Sood and for wildlife suitability groups 


absence of entry indicates that food is unimportant in diet but small amount may be eaten. 
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See text for description of the 8 wildlife 


groups} 
Suitability of plant for wildlife suitability group— 
————_____~ 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Good... Marginal___.-_- Poor or not Good... Marginal__-___- Good__--_.-. Poor or not Poor or not 
suited. suited. suited. 
Marginal____| Marginal______- Poor or not Good__-_----] Poor or not Good. ------- Marginal____- Poor or not 
suited. suited. suited. 
Good___.--- Good. .----..-- Marginal____.._ Good____-.-- Marginal-_-_._- Good_.-.--.- Good_____.-- Poor or not 
suited. 
Good_..-.-- Good__--._--.- Poor or not Marginal.__-- Poor or not Good__.--..- Good. _.-_.-- Poor or not 
suited. suited. suited. 
Good. -...-. Poor or not Marginal___--_- Good... Marginal__..___ Good _--__..- Good... _-- Poor or not 
suited. suited. 
Good_.----_ Poor or not Poor or not Poor or not Poor or not Good_._-__-.| Marginal____- Poor or not 
suited suited. suited. suited. suited. 
Good_-..--- Good_..--.---- Poor or not Marginal____- Marginal_____.. Good__-___-- Marginal_____ Poor or not 
suited. | suited. 
Good_...--- Marginal______- Poor or not Marginal_-._- Marginal._.___- Good__.__~-- Marginal... .- Poor or not 
suited. suited. 
Good_--.--- Poor or not Poor or not Good. __-..-- Poor or not Good.___-.-- Good. -___-- Marginal. 
suited. suited. suited. 
Good__----- Poor or not Poor or not Marginal--____ Poor or not Good__--._-- Marginal___-__ Poor or not 
suited. suited. suited. suited. 
Good____._- Poor or not Poor or not Good_.___.-- Marginal.____.. Good. 2. Marginal. ____ Poor or not 
suited. suited. suited. 
Good. _.---. Marginal__.____ Marginal_..___- Good. -.----- Marginal_.___.- Marginal. _._. Marginal____. Poor or not 
suited. 
Good_..--_- Good. ._._----- Marginal._-.__- Good... 22 -- Good.__.____-- Marginal___-. Poor or not Poor or not 
suited suited. 
Good_...__- Marginal_-._... Poor or not Good__--____ Poor or not Good, --..--- Good____--_- Marginal. 
suited suited 
Good. -_-__- Good_.-._-_--.- Marginal. ______ Good_. 2. -- Marginal_. -..-. Good. ______. Marginal__.__ Marginal. 
Good. _.___- Marginal. __...- Marginal... Good______-- Marginal... .. Good__ 2-2. Marginal_-_.__ Marginal. 
Good_-_...-. Marginal______- arginal._.._-_. Marginal__._- Marginal. __.___ Marginal__-._ Poor or not Poor or not 
suited. suited, 
Good. ._____ Good__ 2-2. -- Poor or not Good_--._--- Marginal_.___.- Good_....--. Poor or not Poor or not. 
suited. suited. suited, 
Good___-.-- Marginal______- Poor or not Good_-.----- Marginal____-_- Good__._.--.| Marginal. ___- Poor or not. 
suited. suited, 
Good__._.-- Poor or not Poor or not Good_.-____- Poor or not Good__...--- Good___.--__ Good. 
suited. suited. suited. 
}Good- ~--.--| Marginal._-____ Marginal__.____ Good_______- Marginal___--_- Good... --_ Marginal___-_. Poor nor not. 
suited. 
}Good geese abe, Marginal_..-.__ Marginal. _____- Marginal. _._- Marginal______- Good___---_. Poor or not Poor or not 
suited. suited. 
Good____--- Marginal... __- Marginal______- Marginal. __._ Marginal___-__- Good__._---- Poor or not Poor or not 
: suited. suited. 
Good... __--- Poor or not Poor or not Marginal. -_~- Poor or not Good_..---.. Poor or not Poor or not. 
suited. suited. suited. suited suited. 
Good___.--. Marginal. ._.___ Marginal_._____ Marginal___-- Marginal. _.__2- Good_._----- Good__-.-~._ Marginal. 
Good__._--..| Poor or not Poor or not Good___.____ Poor or not Good_.....__]| Poor or not Poor or not 
suited. suited. suited. suited. suited. 
Good___...- Good_._.-..--- Poor or not Good__-___-- Marginal_____.. Good__.____- Poor or not Poor or not. 
suited. suited. suited. 
Good_..-.--| Good_.-_-._-__ Marginal_._____ Marginal. ___- Marginal_______ Good__..--.- Marginal_____ Poor or not. 
suited. 
Good___---- Poor or not Poor or not Good. _-.---- Poor or not Good__-.---- Poor or not Poor or not: 
suited. suited. suited. suited. suited. 
Good___---- Marginal_-.___- Poor or not Good_____--- Marginal_._-__- Good__-.---- Marginal_____ Poor or not 
: suited. : suited. 
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Tasie 5—Rating of plants for wildlife food 


[Number 1 indicates choice food that is attractive and nutritious; number 2 indicates food eaten only when choice food is unavailable; 


Plant Part of plant 
eaten Bob- 
white Deer Doves 
Ryegrass__--.-------- Foliage...--..|-------- de® eee eee = 
Smartweed___.-------- Seed__.-_--_- 20° Weonul teleawiees 
Sorghum, grain 4___.-.- Seed___------ 1 1 1 
Sweetgum_-__._._----- Seed._.------ dy Sy leseceeiee 1 
Tickclover (beggarlice) .| Seed__-----~- sm ee one te ete vee eat 
Wheat__..----..------ Poliage...----]-------- dir ‘latest 


suitability 
Suitability of plant as food for— 
Nongame birds that feed 
on—— 
Squir- Tur- |. 
Ducks | Rabbits rels keys 
Grain Nuts 
Fruit? and and 
seeds? | acorns? 
fen erg ac 1 etna ek 1 Shh a Na haha tee Re oe 
L.  |seceogetleeun dee |fosoiss | ee eetemelboossdde beeen Ge 
1 1 1 1 nn eee nes 1D) Jess 
3 Ba eet be ce tS 2 2 Ute secso 1 faces us 
ss Siace ores aan [ingore et 2 ia eens ected | Dieses: Haren) aronaree aay 
Loci. 1 soe ehecs 1 slUsectedlereeess| teh lee 


1 Baten by bluebirds, catbirds, mockingbirds, and waxwings, 


2 Baten by blackbirds, cardinals, meadowlarks sparrows, and towhecs, 
3 Eaten by chickadees, grackles, bluejays, titmice, and woodpeckers, 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 3 


This group consists of well-drained, severely eroded 
soils that are gullied in places. Slopes range from 2 to 
25 percent. In most places, these soils have a low to 
moderate available moisture capacity. Tilth is generally 
poor, and erosion is a very severe hazard. 

These soils occur throughout the county. Nearly all 
the acreage has been cultivated. Because of poor tilth, 
severe erosion, and steep slopes, food plants for wildlife 
are difficult to establish and maintain on these soils, and 
most of the plants are not highly productive. Even on 
gentle slopes, these soils are marginal for clover, grass, 
lespedeza, and tickclover. Some drains through these 
areas provide sites for ponds, but siltation and muddi- 
ness of ponds are problems. 

The soils are— 


Cataula clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severly eroded. 
Cataula clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Cataula clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Cataula clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Cecil clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Cecil clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Cecil clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Cecil clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Enon clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Enon clay Joam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Enon clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Gullied land, firm materials. 
Gullied land, friable materials, rolling. 
Gullied Jand, friable materials, hilly. 
Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 pereent slopes, severely eroded. 
Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Lloyd clay loam, !0 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded, 
Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Lioyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severe- 
ly eroded. 


Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 10 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely croded. 

Mecklenburg clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Mecklenburg clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Mecklenburg clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, 

Mecklenburg clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded, 

Tatum silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Tatum silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Tatum silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Tatum silty clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely croded. 

Vance clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Vance clay loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 4 

This group consists mainly of gently sloping soils 
that are moderately well drained to somewhat poorly 
drained. They have medium runoff and very slow in- 
ternal drainage and permeability. They have a very 
plastic and sticky clay subsoil. 

Although these soils are extensive in the county, they 
occur mostly in localized areas. They are sometimes 
referred to as blackjack land. Much of the acreage is in 
crops or pasture. These soils are well suited to many 
choice plants for wildlife. Probably because they have 
dependable natural sources of drinking water, these soils 
usually have more doves than normal. 

The soils are— 


Cataula sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Cataula sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Enon sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Enon sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Enon sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded, 
Helena sandy loam 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Helena sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
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and for wildlife suitability growps—Continued 


absence of entry indicates that food is unimportant in diet but small amount may be eaten. 


groups] 
1 2 3 4 

Good.___..-- Poor or not Poor or not Good_------- 
suited. | _ suited. 

Poor or not Poor or not Poor or not Poor or not 

suite suited. suited. suited 

Good___---- Poor or not Poor or not Good___.---- 
suited. suited. 

Good. ------ Godde 2232-2224 Marginal___---- Marginal. ____ 

Good__-_~--- Marginal______- Marginal... ___- Good__------ 

Good__----- Poor or not Poor or not Good___.--.- 
suited. suited. 
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See text for description of the 8 wildlife 


Suitability of plant for wildlife suitability group— 


5 6 7 8 
Poor or not Good_-_-_---- Marginal. _--- : Poor or not 
suited. suited. 
Poor or not Marginal. .__- Good. --.---- Good. 
suited. 
Poor or not Good_.._.--- Poor or not Poor or not 
suited. suited suited. 
Marginal_____-- Good____---- Good__-.---- Marginal. 
Marginal_._.-_- Good...----- Poor or not Poor or not 
suited. suited. 
Poor or not Good___.-__- Poor or not | Poor or not 
suited, suited. suited. 


4Grain sorghum is choice food of most birds and animals that 


feed on grain. Because it attracts blackbirds, cowbirds, sparrows, 


and other unwanted birds and rots quickly in humid climate, grain sorghum has limited suitability as wildlife food. 


Tredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tredell sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Tredell sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tredell loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Iredell loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Iredell loam, 6 to 10 pereent slopes, eroded. 

Tredell loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Lloyd sandy loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Mecklenburg loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 5 


This group consists of soils that generally have a 
shallow root zone, are excessively cobbly or stony, or have 
a very low available moisture capacity. 

Becanse of these severely limiting factors, the soils in 
this group are marginal or poorly suited to most food 
plants for wildlife. Only a few choice plants, such as 
hickory, oak, pine, and flowering dogwood, are suited. 
Because they are shallow to bedrock, or are stony, the 
soils of this group are poorly suited to ponds. 

The soils are— 


Buncombe loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes, 
Iredell very stony loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 
Louisburg sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Louisburg sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Louisburg sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 
Louisburg sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 
Manteo channery silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 
Mine pits and dumps. 

Molena loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 

Rock outcrop. 

Wilkes complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Wilkes complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Wilkes complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

Wilkes complex, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Wilkes complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 

Wilkes complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes, eroded. 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 6 


This group consists of deep, well drained to moderately 
well draimed soils around the head of drainageways or on 
first bottoms along creeks and rivers. The areas along 
first bottoms are infrequently flooded for short periods. 
These soils are easily worked. They have a high available 
moisture capacity and produce a wide range of food plants 
for wildlife. 

Small areas of these soils are scattered throughout the 
county, and many of them are cultivated or pastured. 
Most wildlife food plants are suited to these soils. These 
soils provide some of the best sites in the county for duck 
fields. They also provide some favorable sites for ponds. 

The soils are— 

Congarcee fine sandy loam. 


Local alluvial land, 
Mixed alluvial land, 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 7 


This group consists mainly of deep, somewhat poorly 
drained soils on first bottoms, around the head of drain- 
ageways, and on the lower lying, flat areas locally called 
blackjack land. The soils on first bottoms are frequently 
flooded. If adequately drained, these soils are easily 
worked. Their available moisture capacity is high. 

Because of poor drainage, a high water table, or flood- 
ing, these soils are not well suited as a habitat for quail. 
They are not suited to such perennial quail foods as 
bicolor lespedeza and tickclover. Many areas are suitable 
for flooding and would provide choice food plants for 
ducks. These include browntop millet, Japanese millet, 
and smartweed. These soils are also suited to white 
clover, tall fescue, and other plants suitable as foods for 
rabbits. 
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The soils are— 


Chewacla silt loam. 
Colfax sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Elbert loam. 
Iredell sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Iredell loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 
Iredell loam, thin solum, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Mixed alluvial land, wet. 
WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 8 
In this group are poorly drained soils that are difficult 
to work. Because of the high water table, these soils 
have a shallow root zone. Some fields suitable for flood- 
ing would produce choice food plants for ducks, such as 
browntop millet, Japanese millet, and smartweed. 
The soils are— 


Roanoke silt loam. 
Worsham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Engineering Interpretations 
of the Soils’ 


Soil properties that interest engineers because they 
affect construction are permeability, shear strength, 


5 By Huen F. Lonesnors, Jr., agricultural engineer, Soil 
Conservation Service. 
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compaction characteristics, grain size, plasticity, depth 
to water table, depth to bedrock, and topography. These 
properties affect the suitability of soils for use in con- 
struction of roads, pipelines, foundations, sewage dis- 
posal systems, drainage systems, terraces, and farm 
ponds. 

This report contains information that can be used by 
engineers to— 


1. Make soil and land use studies that will aid in 
selecting and developing industrial, business, 
residential, and recreational sites. 

2. Make preliminary estimates of the engineering 
properties of the soil to aid in planning agri- 
cultural drainage systems, farm ponds, izrigation 
systems, and diversion terraces. 

8. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting highway, 
airport, and pipeline locations and in planning 
detailed investigations of the selected sites, 

4. Determine the suitability of soils for cross- 
country movements of vehicles and construction 
equipment, 

5. Correlate performance of engineering structures 
with soil mapping units to develop information 
that will be useful in designing and maintaining 
engineering structures. 


TaBie 6.—ngineering 


Altavista fine sandy loam: 
(Modal) 

Cataula sandy loam: 
(Modal) 


Enon sandy loam: 


Helena sandy loam: 
(Modal) 

Hiwassee sandy loam: 
(Modal) 

Mecklenburg loam: 


Center. (Modal) 


Bureau of 
Public 
Soil name and location Parent material Roads Depth | Horizon 
repor 
No. 
Inches 
2.2 miles SW. of Pleasant Grove Church and 5 miles SE. of Sharon. | Alluvium__..-.-._-____....___- $-39179 0-6 Ap 
§8-39180 17-33 B2 
$-39181 41-76+] C 
0.5 mile SW. of Sharon fire tower and 4 miles SE. of Sharon. | Gneiss____..__-.-_________ ._-| 8-39182 2-8 A2 
$-39183 12-28 | B2 
§-39184 40-73-+] © 
2 miles 8. of New Port and 2 miles N. of Adnah Church. (Modal).| Mixed acid and basie rock.___.- S-39185 0-7 Ap 
§-39186 14-29 B2 
$-39258 34-72 C 
1 mile I. of Philadelphia Church and 7 miles SE. from York. | Gneiss and diorite__._....____- $-39259 0-7 Ap 
§-39187 20-32 B2 
S-39188 389-74 Cc 
2 miles $. of Fort Mill and 150 yards E. of Southern Railroad. | Old alluvium._...-.-.-.---____- $-39189 0-6 Ap 
S-39190 20-60 B2 
$-39191 70-75+| C 
6 miles W. of Rock Hill and 1.5 miles SI. of Oak Ridge Community | Diorite, gabbro, or hornblende | S—39260 0-5 Ap 
schist. S-391902 11-27 B2 
$-39193 37-72 C 


cer 


!'Tests performed by the Bureau of Public Roads according to 
standard procedures of the American Association of State Highway 
Officials (AASHO) (2). 

2 Mcchanical analyses aceording to the AASHO Designation T 88. 
Results by this procedure frequently may differ somewhat from 
results that would have been attained by the soil survey procedure 


of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure, 
the fine material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the 
various grain-size fractions arc calculated on the basis of all the 
material, including that coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter, 
In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the 
pipette method and the material coarscr than 2 millimeters in 
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6. Supplement information obtained from other 
publ hed maps and reports and aerial photo- 
graphs to make soil maps and reports that can be 
used readily by engineers, 

7. Develop other preliminary estimates for construc- 
tion purposes pertinent to the particular area. 


The information in the soil survey report is somewhat 
generalized, however, and should be used only in planning 
more detailed surveys to determine the condition of the soil, 
in place, at the site of the proposed engineering construction. 
Because soil samples were taken at a relatively shallow 
depth, the data may not be adequate for estimating the 
characteristics of soil materials in deep cuts. 

To make the best use of the soil map and the soil sur- 
vey report, the engineer should know the physical prop- 
erties of the soil materials and the condition of the soil 
in place. After testing the soil materials and observing 
the behavior of each soil when used in engineering struc- 
tures and foundations, the engineer can develop recom- 
mendations for each soil unit designated on the map. 

Some of the terms used by soil scientists and farmers 
may not be familiar to engineers. Others, though 
familiar, have special meanings in soil science and farming. 
Most of the terms used in this section and other special 
terms used in the report are defined in the Glossary at 
the back of the report. Engineers can find additional 
information in the sections “How Soils are Mapped 
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and Classified”, “Descriptions of the Soils”, and “Forma- 
tion, Morphology, and Classification of Soils”. 

Most highway engineers classify soil materials accord- 
ing to the system approved by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials (AASHO) (1). In this sys- 
tem, soil materials are classified in seven principal groups. 
The groups range from A-1, consisting of gravelly soils 
of high bearing capacity, to A-7, consisting of clay soils 
having low strength when wet. Within each group, the 
relative engineering value of the soil materials is indicated 
by a group index number. These numbers range from 0 
for the best materials to 20 for the poorest. The group 
index number is shown in parentheses following the 
group symbol. 

Some engineers prefer to use the Unified soil classifica- 
tion system (23). In this system soil materials are iden- 
tified as coarse grained (8 classes), fine grained (6 
classes), or highly organic. 

Most of the information in this section is given in 
tables. Test data on samples of the principal soil types 
of six extensive series are given in table 6. Brief de- 
scriptions of the soils and of their physical and chemical 
properties are given in table 7. Engineering classifica- 
tions (AASHO and Unified) of the soils are given in 
both tables 6 and 7. The engineering properties of the 
soils for specific engineering uses are evaluated in table 8. 


test data ! 
Mechanical analysis ? Classification 
Percentage passing sieve— Percentage smaller than— | Liquid | Plasticity 
limit index ; 
AASHO 3 Unified 4 
No. 4 | No. 10} No. 40} No. 60] No. 200] 0.05 | 0.02 |} 0.005 | 0.002 
% in. | % in. (4,7 (2.0 (0.42 | (0.25 (0.074 | mm. |} mm. | mm. | mm. 
mm.) | mm.) | mm.) | mm.) | mm.) 
100 89 80 38 32 21 13 9 (5) ® 
100 89 82 52 47 36 24. 19 29 11 
100 84 76 44 39 31 21 18 23 5 
Belbes stbesslanaeead 100 94 88 69 57 82 16 11 20 3 TL. 
Yo Sate e soli he 100 97 95 86 78 62 49 43 53 22 | A-7-5(15)__--| MH 
etiesvieauede seek eae 100 99 99 90 79 58 43 37 49 18 | A-7-5(15)_---] ML. 

100 99 98 97 80 64 34 30 20 12 8 () @) A-2-4(0)__2_- SM. 
ey, Seen eae are 100 04 89 82 80 T7 65 57 80 40 | A-7-5(20)___-| MET. 
See eR ees eee 100 91 83 65 62 55 41 36 52 22 | A-7-5(13)_.--| MEH-CH. 
Uatannlont ance eos 100 80 61 31 28 23 15 11 ve 2} A-2-4(0)____.;) SM. 
nhccaus (ate a Se sae 100 86 74 59 56 53 48 44 64 31 | A-7-5(20)____| MH-CH. 
ne tat S| coe cea tes 100 88 79 67 66 62 48 41 68 28 | A-7-5(17)----| MH. 
ere 100 99 99 91 79 36 31 23 16 13 () (5) A-4(0) 

Gis ated duane angie a 100 92 85 65 61 58 51 48 48 26 | A-7-6 

Be Sistas | ete ei as 100 95 86 71 69 65 54 47 67 27 |. A-7-5 

Soom? Seales ole 100 87 80 61 56 4l 28 23 35 12 | A-6(6) 

ee Se Semone: earners 100 97 94 84 82 75 61 55 64 30 | A-7-5(20).___}| MH. 

Bi eae Wasa e ts eae 100 99 95 73 66 52 36 30 43 17 | A-7-6(11)__--| ML-CL 


diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The 
mechanical analyses used in this table are not suitable for use in 
naming textural classes for soil, 

3 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and 
Methods of Sampling and Testing (Pt. 1, Ed. 8): AASHO Designa- 
tion M 145-49 (1). 


‘Based on the Unified Soil Classification System, Waterways 
Experiment Station, Corps of Engincers, March 1953 (23). Soil 
Conservation Service and Bureau of Public Roads have agreed 
to consider that all soils having plasticity indexes within 2 points 
from the A-line are to be given a borderline classification. 

5 Nonplastic. 
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Symbol 


AaB 


CaB3 
CaC3 
CaD3 
CaE3 


CbB2 
CbC2 


CcB3 
CcC3 
CcD3 
CcE3 
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Soil! 


Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 


Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 10 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 15 to 25 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 pereent slopes, eroded. 
Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 
Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 
Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 


Buncombe loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes. 


Cataula clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Cataula clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Cataula clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Cataula clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded. 


severely 


severcly 


Cataula sandy loam, 2 to 6 pereent slopes, eroded. 
Cataula sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 


Cecil clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Cecil clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Cecil clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Cecil clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


See footnote at end of table. 


TasBLe 7.—Brief description of the sotls and their estimated 
[Absence of data indicates information 


Classification 
Depth |___ = 
from 
Description of soil surface 
(typical USDA texture 
profile) 
Inches 

6 to 12 inches of well-drained 0-6 Tine sandy loam ._- -- 
fine sandy loam over 14 to 32 17-33 Clay loam to clay --_- 
inches of clay loam to clay; 41-76-++] Fine sandy clay__.._- 
derived from general alluvi- 
um. Depth to hard rock 6 
to 40 feet or more; wet 
weather water table at 24 
inches. 

0 to 11 inches of well-drained 0-11 Coarse sandy loam. -_- 
coarse sandy loam over 11 to 11-19 Sandy clay loam to 
19 inches well-drained coarse sandy clay. 
sandy clay loam to sandy 19-24+-} Weathered coarse 
elay; derived from granitic sandy material. 
gneiss. Depth to hard rock 
3 to 40 feet or more. 

0 to 10 inches of well-drained 0-12 Sandy loam._.__-_-- 
sandy loam over 10 to 34 12-34 Sandy clay loam to 
inches of well-drained sandy clay. 
clay loam to clay; derived 34+ Sandy clay loam____- 
from granite, gneiss, and 
schist. Depth to hard rock 
3 to 40 feet or more. 

0 to 11 inches of excessively 0-11 Loamy sand.......-- 
drained loamy sand over 11 11-48 BANG s22 fo et ee 
to 48 inches of excessively 
drained sand; derived from 
young alluvium. Depth to 
hard rock 10 feet or more; 
subject to seasonal overflow. 

0 to 5 inches of well drained 0-5 Clay loam....-.--.- 
clay loam over 5 to 32 inches 5-32 AY. oe oe oe Meee 
of moderately well drained 32-4 Clay loam _.-..__-.- 
clay; derived from micaceous 
gneiss. Depth to hard rock 
3 to 30 feet or more. 

0 to 8 inches of well drained 0-8 Sandy loam__.-.-..- 
sandy loam over 8 to 4 8-40 Clay loam to clay. -- 
inches of moderately well 
drained clay loam to clay; 40+ Clay loam....-.-.-.- 
derived from micaceous gneiss. 

Depth to hard rock 3 to 30 
feet or more. 

0 to 6 inches of well-drained clay 0-6 Clay loam_----...-- 
loam over 6 to 35 inches of 6-35 | Clay loam to clay... 
well-drained clay; derived 
from granite, gneiss, and 35+ Sandy clay loam. -.. 


schist. Depth to hard rock 
5 to 50 feet or more. 
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physical and chemical properties significant to engineering 
not available or not applicable] 
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Classification—Continued 


Percentage passing sieve— 


No. 4 No. 10 
Unified AASHO sieve sieve 

(4.76 mm.) | (2.0 mm.) 
SM__-L ole. NAP 2 x Fy re cr OEE Moe 100 
(@) Pea oe AS625 c hc see oe, 100 
S@ec cee ore ee ASA secon bo Glee Dot See 100 
SMe ou cone A-2_.__2 22 -- 90 to 100 | 70 to 100 
SOC.c2e 252s A-Ge-oe225e04 100 80 to 100 
SMacn2vs5e be |; ey 95 to 100 | 75 to 100 
SM_-_-.----- A-2.0 00 ee 95 to 100 90 to 100 
CL or MH..._} A-7_--..-----|.---------- 100 
ML or CL____} A-6 or A-~7._-|----------- 100 
NEN acc wioete ete oa Amante ee beget Gis 100 
SMa boc ve se2 DB soos Suit anewhaie touts 100 


A-6 or A-7__. 


A-6 or A-7___ 
RT aeewee 


727-672—64—__6 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 


100 
100 


100 


No. 200 
sieve 
(0.074 
mm,) 


30 to 40 
45 to 60 
40 to 55 


20 to 30 
40 to 50 


10 to 50 


25 to 35 
60 to 70 


60 to 70 


70 to 80 
15 to 30 


65 to 75 
70 to 75 
60 to 65 


55 to 60 
70 to 75 


60 to 65 


60 to 65 
60 to 70 


60 to 70 


Permea- 
bility 


Inches per hour 
0. 5 


0. 8-2. 0 
0. 2-0. 1 


10, 0-20, 0 
2. 5-5. 0 


4. 0-10. 0 


0-10. 0 
8-2. 5 


2-0. 1 


nT. 


5. 0-10. 0 
5. 0-10. 0 


1. 0-2. 


0, 5-1. 0 


oo 
rE 
rot 
oo 


Available 
water 
capacity 


Inches per inch 
of soil 
0. 09 
.19 
11 


. 08 
- 16 


. 08 


. 09 
-19 


li 


. 06 
. 06 


L122 
+10 


. 10 
. 13 


- 10 


-il 
15 


. 08 


Reaction 


orongn 
on 
aoe 


an 


0-6. 0 


Dispersion 


Moderate--- 


Moderate--__ 
Moderate__- 


Moderate... 


Shrink- 
swell 
potential 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Low. 


Low. 

Moderate 
to high. 

Moderate. 


Moderate. 
Moderate 
Low. 


Low. 

Moderate 
to high. 

Moderate. 


Moderate. 
Moderate to 


high. 
Moderate. 
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TanuE 7.—Brief description of the soils and their estimated 


Symbol 


CoB 


Cn 


DaB2 
DaC3 


DuB 
DuC 


Eb 


EnB3 
EnC3 
EnD3 


Soil! 


Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes. 

Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 


Chewacla silt loam. 


Colfax sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 


Congaree fine sandy loam. 


Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


Durham sandy loam, 2 to 6 pereent slopes. 
Durham sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 


Elbert loam. 


Tinon clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severcly eroded. 
Enon elay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
Enon clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


0 


Description of soil 


to 6 inches of well-drained 
sandy loam over 6 to 43 inches 
of well-drained clay loam to 
clay; derived from granite, 
gneiss, and schist. Depth to 
hard rock 5 to 50 feet or more. 


Oto 16 inches of moderately well 


drained silt loam over 16 to 
36 inches of somewhat poorly 
drained silt loam to silty clay 
loam; derived from young 
alluvium. Depth to hard 
rock 10 feet or more; subject 
to frequent overflow; water 
table at 20 to 60 inches. 


to 13 inches of well-drained 
sandy loam over 13 to 34 
inches of somewhat poorly 
drained sandy clay loam to 
clay; derived from granite. 
Depth to hard rock 10 feet 
or more. 


0 to 7 inches of well-drained fine 


Oo 


0 


sandy loam over 7 to 33 inches 
of well-drained fine sandy 
loam; derived. from young 
alluvium. Depth to hard 
rock 10 feet or more; subject 
to overflow; water table be- 
low 30 inches. 


to 15 inches of well-drained 
clay loam over 15 to 50 inches 


of well-drained clay; derived | 


from dark-colored basic rocks. 
Depth to hard rock 8 to 60 
feet or more. 


to 16 inches of well drained 
sandy loam over 16 to 45 
inches of moderately well 
drained sandy clay loam to 
clay; derived from granite. 
Depth to hard rock 7 to 60 
fect or more. 


to 8 inches of moderately well 
drained loam over 8 to 37 
inches of somewhat poorly 
drained clay; derived from 
basic rocks. Depth to hard 
rock 4 to 10 feet or more; wet 
weather water table at or 
near the surface. 


Oto S5inches of well drained sandy 


clay loam over 5 to 29 inches 
of moderately well drained clay; 
derived from mixed acid and 
basic rocks. Depth to hard 
rock 4 to 40 feet or more. 


Classification 
Depth 3 
from 
surface ; 
(typical USDA texture 
profile) 
Inches 
0-6 Sandy loam____----- 
6-43 Clay loam to clay-.. 
43-+ Sandy clay loam_.._ 
0-16 Silt loam___----.--- 
16-30 Silt loam__._.------ 
30-36-+| Silty clay loam..---- 
0-13 Sandy loam___-.---- 
13-34 Sandy clay loam to 
clay. 
0-7 Fine sandy loam_._- 
7-33 Fine sandy loam_... 
33-44 Loamy fine sand__-_- 
0-15 Clay loam_...-.-.-- 
15-50 | Clay_..-..1_---.__- 
50-54 | Clay loam.._...-_.- 
0-16 | Sandy loam_._-.-_-- 
16-45 | Sandy clay loam to 
clay. 
0-8 Loam ..---.-.------ 
8-37 | Clay____..__._-___- 
0-5 Sandy clay loam___. 
5-29 Clay? tec egcnceaacs 
29-+ Clay loam -_~__----- 
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Classification—Continued Percentage passing sieve— 
Permea- j) Available Shrink- 
No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 bility water Reaction | Dispersion swell 
Unified AASHO sieve sieve sieve capacity potential 
(4.76 mm.) | (2.0 mm.) (0.074 
mm.) 
Inches per inch 
Inches per hour of soil pi 
MUvecss-ecee NOP 0 ons |S ie Fe 100 55 to 60 5, 0-10. 0 0.10] 5.6 Low_-_.--- Low. 
MH-CH----- yet Rae oe ee ener 100 60 to 70 2. 0-4. 0 .15 | 5. 7-5.8 | Moderate__-; Moderate to 
high. 
Chios vee eect Aas sivieete Sab )eee eee 100 60 to 70 2. 5-5. 0 £08 | 5.7 Moderate_._| Moderate. 
Misco eens DO ar cra s eet holes ote 100 90 to 95 2. 5-5. 0 .21 | 5. 7-6.0 | Moderate__.| Low. 
ML or CL.___| A-7____.-.---|----------- 100 90 to 95 0. 8-2. 5 ex 5. 7-6. 2 | Moderate.._.| Moderate. 
Clicks Stars at ARTs, ee olen be eee 100 90 to 95 0. 2-0. 8 . 25 5.7 Low___---- Moderate. 
ML_____-_.-- Der ee ee (ey 100 55 to 60 4, 0-8. 0 .06 | 5.8-6.0 | Moderate___| Low. 
Clee iest ss. 4) SASGS 4s 2 essa cee foe 100 50 to 60 0. 8-2. 5 06) 5. 0-5. 1 | Moderate__.| Moderate. 
Miicoestecct Adee sche eee cee sd 100 52 to 58 4, 0-5, 0 17 5.8 Low __----- Low. 
Nis eecs Aaa teckel seca soeS 100 52 to 58 4. 0-5. 0 .17 5. 4-5.7 | Low__----- Low. 
Mii ieee Rode. te ees (le ee 100 70 to 80 5. 0-10. 0 .08 | 6.0 Low------- Low. 
Mietecscus 0% A-7_---------| 95 ta 100 95 to 100 | 70 to 80 0. 8-2. 5 13 | 6.3-6.5 | Modcrate___| Moderate. 
MH oo 220s AST iesceiencs 95 to 100 95 to 100 85 to 100 0. 8-2. 5 17 5. 7-6. 5 | Moderate...| Moderate. 
MH ew Jenetes Ae Lote deed aise dees 100 85 to 100 0. 6-2. 0 18 5.7 Moderate.__| Moderate. 
Se A-2 or A-4___|_---------- 100 30 to 40 2. 5-5. 0 .08 | 5. 8-6.0 | High.____.- Low. 
MH-CH-_ ~~~. ha obit wins ae ape eee 100 55 to 60 0. 8-2. 5 .24 | 5. 2-5.5 | Moderate___| Moderate to 
| high. 
ME. 2 osee5a2e Asdsetececes 100 | 96 60 to 65 1, +2. 5 225 6. 2-6. 6 | Moderate.-_| Moderate. 
CHeisesescce Ae eos ten |e aoe soe 100 75 to 80 0. 05-0, 2 . 70 8. 2-8. 5.| Low__.----| High. 
Dlcvassezeas Aj6ulotee ets Sees 100 70 to 80 0. 5-150 .10 5. 9-6. 2 | Low__----- Moderate. 
MH____------ A-7-§__...__-|---------- _| 100 75 to 90 0. 2-0. 8 213 5. 7-6. 1 | Moderate__.| High. 
MH-CH._-_.-- Ag72 6082 oa) Se ee asses 100 60 to 80 0. 2-0, 8 .13 5.7 Moderate_..| Moderate. 
1 
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TasLe 7.— Brief description of the soils and their estimated 


Symbol 


Soil ! 


Enon sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Enon sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Enon sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Enon sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 


Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, croded. 
Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Helena sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 


Hiwassece sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hiwassee sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Hiwassee sandy loam, 10 to 18 percent slopes, eroded. 


Tredell sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Iredell sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Tredell sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Iredell loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Tredell loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Tredell loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Iredell loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Iredell loam, thin solum, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Tredell loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Tredell very stony loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 


Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 

Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 10 to 20 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. 


Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 

Lloyd loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, croded. 
Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lioyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lloyd sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 


Lloyd sandy loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


See footnote at end of table. 


Description of soil 


0 to 7 inches of well drained 
sandy loam over 7 to 34 inches 
of moderately well drained 
clay loam to clay; derived 
from mixed acid and_ basic 
rocks. Depth to hard rock 
4 to 40 feet or more. 


0 to 11 inches of well-drained 
sandy loam over 11 to 39 
inches of sandy clay loam to 
elay; derived from acid and 
basic rocks. Depth to hard 
rock 6 to 40 feet or more. 


0 to 6 inches of well-drained 
sandy loam over 6 to 70 inches 
of well-drained clay loam to 
clay; derived from old allu- 
vium. Depth to hard rock 
20 feet or more, 


0 to 9 inches of well drained 
sandy loam, loam, and very 
stony loam over 9 to 27 inches 
of moderately well drained 
clay; derived from diorite and 
gabbro. Depth to hard rock 
2 to 4 feet. 


0 to 9 inches of well-drained clay 
loam over 9 to 35 inches of 
well-drained clay; derived 
from mixed acid and _ basic 
rocks. Depth to hard rock 
4 to 40 feet or more. 


0 to 5 inches of well drained clay 
loam over 5 to 40 inches of 
moderately well drained clay; 
derived from mixed acid and 
basic rocks. Depth to hard 
rock 4 to 40 feet or more. 


0 to 8 inches of well-drained 
loam or sandy loam over 8 to 
38 inches of well-drained clay 
loam to clay; derived from 
mixed acid and basic rocks. 
Depth to hard rock 4 to 40 
feet or more. 


0 to 6 inches of well drained 
sandy loam over 6 to 47 inches 
of moderately well drained 
clay; derived from mixed acid 
and basic rocks. Depth to 
hard rock 4 to 40 feet or more. 


Depth 
from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


0-9 
9-35 
35+ 


0-5 
5-40 
40+ 


0-8 
8-38 
38+ 


Classification 


USDA texture 


Sandy loam____----- 
Clay loam to clay- -- 
Clays es. 22 eo). ae 


Sandy loam___-_---- 
Clay loain to clay -- -- 
Sandy clay to clay___ 


Sandy loam_-...---- 
Clay loam to clay. _- 
Clay loam..----..-- 


Sandy loam 
Clay.-.-.-- 
Clay loam-_-------- 


Clay loam--.-------- 
Clay22.c22cecseeus 
Clay loam-_.-------- 
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Classification——Continued Percentage passing sieve— 
Permea- | Available Shrink- 
No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 bility water Reaction | Dispersion swell 
Unified AASHO sieve sieve sieve capacity potential 
(4.76 mm.) | (2.0 mm.) (0.074 
mm.) 
Inches per inch 
Inches per hour of soit 
SM fesecsscu2 A-2 or A-4___| 9510100} 95 to 100) 30 to 40 2. 5-5. 0 0. 08 6. Low. 
MB ooo. eo PAS(Orcecees alte osee SG se 100 75 to 85 0. 2-0. 8 .18 5. : Moderate. 
MH-CH._-_-- A-(apocceocce/io.ce seece 100 60 to 85 0. 2-0. 8 .18 5.7 Moderate.__| Moderate. 
SM or ML___-| A-2 or A-4._-} 100 90 30 to 40 2. 5-5. 0 . 08 6. 2-6. 7 | Moderate._.| Low. 
MH or CH-_--| A-7_.-_.--.-- 100 97 60 to 70 0. 2-0. 8 .13 5. 4-6. 5 | Low_..---- High 
CL or MH-__-_-| A-7_--.------ 100 96 55 to 70 0. 8-2. 5 12 5. 2 Low. ------ High, 
30 to 40 5. 0-10. 0 .10 5.8 High_.----- Moderate. 
65 to 75 2. 5-5. 0 219 5. 7~6. 1 | Moderate_._| Moderate. 
60 to 70 2. 0-4, 0 17 5.8 Moderate__-} Moderate. 
97 55 to 65 5. 0-10. 0 .12 | 5. 7-6.0 |} Moderate...) Low. 
98 75 to 85 =| 0. 05-0, 2 .72) 6. 7-6.2 | Low.._---- High. 
96 70 to 80 | 0. 10-0. 20 -40 | 5. 7-6.0 | Low__----- Moderate. 
MB_-___------ A-7-5_-------|----------- 100 90 to 100 1. 0-2.5 13 5.9 Moderate.._| Moderate. 
CH 2 ose eee AjTovessoece-|s- settee 100 95to100 |) 0,8-2.5 17 | 5.7 Moderate_..| High. 
MH ioe yeseses AMT sce deel sesenc vobes 100 80 to 90 1. 5-2.0 14 5.7 Moderate___| Moderate. 
Mbeoesese5o2 AM4 too Sasn cl ovee neste 100 70 to 75 2, 0-4, 0 10 5. 8 Low_------ Low. 
MH or CH-_--_| A-7__._------|----------- 100 75 to 80 0. 2-0. 8 el 4. 8-5.3 | Low____--- High. 
ML or MH..--| A-7-5___-----|--.-------- 100 65 to 75 0. 2-0. 8 .11 5. 0 Low. ..-.-- Moderate, 
to high. 
Mise so-24053 70 to 85 2. 5-5. 0 12 6.1 Moderate___| Low. 
CH dak a 90 to 100 | 0.82.5 17 5. 6-5. 9 | Moderate___| High. 
ML or MH--- 80 to 90 1, 5-2. 0 14) 5.7 Moderate__.| Moderate, 
to high. 
SM or SC__-__.} A-2___--.---- 100 98 30 to 35 2. 5-5. 0 .10 5.8 Low. .----- Low. 
MH or CH__-| A~7__--...--|----------- 100 75. to 80 0. 2-0. 8 -11 | 4.8-5.3 | Low...---- High. 
MHe 2c 3 sche BoTH6 oes erlang eee en 100 65 to 75 0. 2-0. 8 211 5. 0 Low ___-.-- Moderate. 
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Tasie 7.—Brief description of the soils and their estimated 


Symbol 


MaD2 
MaE 


MbB3 
MbC3 
MbD3 
MbE3 


McA 

McB2 
McC2 
McD2 
McE2 


MyB 


NaB2 
NaC2 
NaD2 
NaE 

NaE2 


Rk 


Soil ! 


Description of soil 


Louisburg sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Louisburg sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 
Louisburg sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes. 
Louisburg sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 


Manteo channery silt loam, 10 to 15 pereent slopes, 


eroded. 
Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes. 


Mecklenburg clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
Mecklenburg clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 


Mecklenburg loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mecklenburg loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mecklenburg loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Mecklenburg laam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 


Molena loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 


Nason silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Nason silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Nason silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Nason silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Nason silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 


Roanoke silt loam. 


Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 

Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tatum silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes. 

Tatum silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tatum silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tatum silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes. 

Tatum silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. 


See footnote at end of table. 


0 to 16 inches of well-drained 
sandy loam over 16 to 20 
inches of well-drained (discon- 
tinuous) sandy clay loam; 
derived from granite or gneiss. 
Depth to hard rock 20 to 40 
inches. 


0 to 9 inches of well-drained 
channery silt loam over a 9- to 
12-inch (discontinuous) layer 
of well-drained silty clay; de- 
rived from. sericitie schist. 
Depth to hard rock 6 to 26 
inches. 


0 to 4 inches of well drained clay 
loam over 5 to 32 inches of 
moderately well drained clay; 
derived from basic rock. 
Depth to hard rock 4 to 20 feet 
or more. 


Oto 5inches of well drained loam 
over 5 to 37 inches of moder- 
ately well drained clay loam 
to clay; derived from horn- 
blende gneiss, hornblende 
schist, gabbro, and diorite. 
Depth to hard rock 4 to 20 
feet or more. 


0 to 24 inches of well-drained 
loamy sand over 24 to 30 
inches of well-drained light 
sandy loam; derived from gen- 
eral alluvium. Depth to hard 
rock 10 feet or more. 


0 to 5 inches of well drained silt 
loam over 5 to 37 inches of 
moderately well drained silty 
clay loam to silty clay; de- 
rived from sericitic schist. 
Depth to hard rock 4 to 20 
feet or more. 


0 to7 inches of moderately well 
drained silt loam over 7 to 38 
inches of somewhat poorly 
drained silty clay loam to clay; 
derived from general alluvium. 
Depth to hard rock 10 feet or 
more; perched water table at 
or near surface in wet periods. 


0 to 5 inches of well-drained silt 
loam and gravelly silt loam 
over 5 to 48 inches of well- 
drained silty clay loam to 
silty clay; derived from seri- 
citic schist. Depth to hard 
rock 4 to 30 feet or more. 


Depth 
from 
surface 
(typical 
profile) 


Inches 
0-16 
16-20 
20-24 


0-5 
5-32 


32+ 


0-5 
5-27 


27-72 


0-24 
24-30 


Classification 


USDA texture 


Sandy loam_._-_..-- 

Sandy clay loam____- 

Weathered parent 
material. 


Channery silt loam ___ 
Silty clay_-.-.2-2..- 


Clay2 sence cue tes 


Loamy sand____---~- 
Light sandy loam -- —- 


Silt loam. .--------- 

Silty clay loam’ to 
silty clay. 

Silty clay loam_----- 


Silt loam_---------- 
Silty clay loam to 
clay. 


Silt loam_--..-.----- 
Silty clay loam to 
silty clay. 
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Classification—Continued 


Unified 


SP or SM____- 
SP or SM.-__-- 


AASHO 


Percentage passing sieve— 


No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 
sieve sieve sieve 
(4.76 mm.) | (2.0 mm.) (0.074 
mim.) 
100 95 to 100 | 20 to 40 
100 95 to 100 | 20 to 40 
95 70 to 90 10 to 30 
100 95 to 100 | 55 to 65 
100 95 to 100 | 55 to 65 
Settwe sees 100 65 to 75 
Baha neta S 100 80 to 90 
ie eae alone 100 70 to 80 
venise soos 100 55 to 65 
aeieeints Meise 100 80 to 90 
seeseoectins 100 70 to 80 
100 100 5 to 10 
100 100 5 to 20 
90 to 100 | 80 to 90 45 to 55 
jdectoeuees 100 75 to 90 
90 to 100 | 60 to 90 60 to 70 
100 85 to 95 75 to 85 
100 90 to 100 65 to 80 
95 to 100 90 to 100 60 to 70 
100 90 to 100 70 to 85 


Permea- 
bility 


2, 5-5. 0 
5. 0-10. 0 


Inches per hour 
2. 0 


5. 0-10. 0 
2, 5-5. 0 


. 5-2. 0 
. 2-0. 8 


0. 8-1. 6 


oo 


2. 5-5. 0 
0. 2-0. 8 


0. 8-1. 6 


. 0-20. 0 
5. 0-10. 0 


PN 
on 
a 
= 


Available 
water 
capacity 


Inches per inch 


of soi 


0. 


. 12. 
21 


219 
221 


17 


17 
221 


17 


. 02 
. 04 


-17 
. 21 


15 


12 
12 


17 
.21 
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Reaction 


PAM 


or 


we 


ba I 


Dispersion 


Moderate- -_! 
Moderate. __ 
Moderate-_-_- 


Moderate... 
Moderate__. 


Moderate-__ 
Moderate.__ 


Moderate__. 


Moderate... 
Moderate---! 


Moderate... 


Shrink- 
swell 
potential 


Low. 
Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Moderate. 
Moderate 

to high. 
Moderate. 


Moderate. 
Moderate 

to high. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Low. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Low. 
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TasLe 7.—Brief description of the soils and their estimated 
Classification 
Depth 
from 
Symbol Soil! Description of soil surface 
(typical USDA texture 
profile) 
Res SR ee eee 
Inches 
TaB2 Tatum gravelly silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 
TaC2 Tatum gravelly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
TaD2 Tatum gravelly silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
TaE2 Tatum gravelly silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, 
eroded. : 
TtB3 Tatum silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely | 0 to 9 inches of well-drained 0-9 Silty clay loam..---- 
eroded. silty clay loam over 9 to 38 9-38 | Silty clay__--------- 
TtC3 Tatum silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely inches of well-drained silty 38+ 
eroded. clay; derived from sericitic Sandy clay loam_... 
TtD3 Tatum silty clay loam, £0 to 15 percent slopes, severely schist. Depth to hard rock 
eroded. 4 to 30 feet or more. 
TtE3 Tatum silty clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely 
eroded. 
VaC3 Vance clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. | 0 to 5 inches of well drained 0-5 Clay loam---.------ 
VabD3 Vance clay loam, 10 to 25 percent slopes, severely clay loam over 5 to 32 inches 5-82 | Clay.._-.---------- 
eroded. of moderately well drained 32+ Sandy clay loam_--- 
elay; derived from mixed acid ; 
and basie rock. Depth to 
hard rock 4 to 30 feet or 
more. 
VcB2 Vance sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 0 to 7 inches of well drained 0-7 Sandy loam_..-.-..- 
VeC2 Vance sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. sandy loam over 7 to 41 7-41 | Sandy clay loam to 
VceD2 Vance sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. inches of moderately well clay. 
VcE2 Vance sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded. drained sandy clay loam to 
clay; derived from mixed acid 
and basic rocks. Depth to 
hard rock 4 to 30 feet or more. 
WcB2 Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded. 0 to 7 inches of well-drained 0-7 Sandy loam-_-__----- 
WeD2 Wickham sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. sandy loam over 7 to 42 7-42 | Sandy clay loam to 
inches of well-drained sandy clay. 
clay loam to clay; derived 
from general alluvium. 
Depth to hard rock 10 to 100 
feet or more. 
WkB Wilkes complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 0 to 7 inches of well-drained 0-7 Sandy loam-___------ 
WkC Wilkes complex,-6 to 10 percent slopes. sandy loam over 7 to 12 7-12 lays c< eaieese ct cles 
WkD Wilkes complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes. inches of (discontinuous) well- 
WkD2 Wilkes complex, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. drained clay; derived from 
WE Wilkes complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes. mixed acid and basic rocks. 
WkE2 Wilkes complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes, eroded. pepe to hard rock 214 to 20 
eet. . : 
WoB Worsham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 0 to 11 inches of well-drained 0-11 | Sandy loam-_-.--_.-- 
WoG Worsham sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes. sandy loam over 11 to 38 11-38 | Sandy clay to clay.__ 
inches of poorly drained sandy 
clay to clay; derived from 
granite, gneiss, and schist. 
Depth to hard rock 6 feet or 
more; perched water table at 
or near surface in wet periods. 


1 Gullied land, firm materials; Gullied land, friable materials, rolling; Gullied land, friable materials, hilly; Local alluvial land; Mine 
pits and dumps; Mixed alluvial land; Mixed alluvial land, wet; and Rock outcrop are land types that have variable characteristics, and 


their properties were not estimated. 
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Classification—Continued Percentage passing sieve— 
~~ Permea- | Available Shrink- 
No, 4 No. 10 No. 200 bility water Reaction | Dispersion swell 
Unified AASHO sieve sieve sieve capacity potential 
(4.76 mm.) } (2.0 mm.) (0.074 
mm.) 
Inches per inch 
Inches per hour of soil pH 
Mit een A-4 or A-6.__| 100 95 t0 100 | 70 to 80 2. 0-4. 0 0.20} 6.1 Low... ----- Low. 
CLsud- cess A-6 or A-7.--| 100 95 to 100 | 75 to 85 1. 0-2. 5 .18 | 64 Low 22322 Mga ee 
to high. 
S@i~wu sci A-6_._-------| 100 85 to 95 40 to 50 2. 5-5. 0 .22) 5.9 Low.------ Moderate. 
Cisicccesgee AeToe cio se una |feheee Se tS 100 55 to 65 0. 2-0, 8 11 5. 8-6. 1 Low. 
MH or CH_.-_| A-7----------|----------- 100 80 to 85 0. 2-0. 8 .13 5. 5-5. 8 High. 
MH_-.u------ AEF cereon Ss Ses seat 100 60 to 65 0. 2-0. 8 Peal 5. 4-5. 7 Moderate 
to high. 

SM_...-...-- And cess scued, 95 to 100 95 to 100 | 30 to 40 2. 5-5. 0 . 08 6.0 Low...---- Low. 
ML-CL_.---- IAAT steve cee o|See eect oe 100 80 to 85 0. 2-0. 8 . 13 5. 5-5. 8 | Low__----- Moderate. 

tela ses A-2_......-..| 95 to 100 90 to 100 | 20 to 30 2. 5-5. 0 .101 6.0 Moderate...| Low. 
ML-CL-_.---- ASTot fo 2 dies See eset 100 60 to 70 2. 0-4, 0 15 5. 9-6. 0 | Moderate---| Moderate. 
Mie ooo cen Aaa) seas 95 to 100 90 to 100 | 50 to 60 5. 0-10. 0 .10 5. 6 Moderate.--) Low. 
(0) Fennec AH=To Sete ecee| eet eee 100 80 to 90 0. 05-0. 2 17 5.5 Low.------ Moderate. 
ML___------- Av4ire cokeos|octbeses oo 100 50 to 60 5. 0-10. 0 .12 5. 1-5. 5 | Low___---- Low. 
ML-CL_.--_-.. ART occ ete dle eee ocese, 100 65 to 70 0. 2-0. 8 .21 5. 1-5. 5 | Low------- Moderate. 
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Taste 8.—Hngineer ing 


[Absence of data indicates practice 
i 


Suitability as source of— Soil features affecting— 
Soils and map symbols 2 ; 
Topsoil Sand Road fill Highway location 

Altavista: (AaB)is25beecec ewe osen eet eetes Fair to good. ---| Unsuitable. ...----- Poor -¢5225222 High water table; erod- 

. ible. 
Appling (ApB, ApB2, ApC, ApC2, ApD, ApD2, | Fair to good_-__) Fair to good; mod- Good. ..-----.- Well drained; good com- 
ApE, ApE2). erately well ; paction. 
graded. ; 
Appling (thin solum) (AcB, AcB2, AcC, AcC2, | Fair.-.-.------ Fair; moderately Good_--------- Well drained; shallow to 
AcD, AcD2, AcE2). well graded. weathered rock. 

Buncombe (Bu)____.------------------------ Pooresesist osc Fair; fine textured, Poors cecseavces High water table; poor 

inert sand. as foundation. 

Cataula (CaB3, CaC3, CaD3, CaE3, CbB2, | Poor to fair-__-- Unsuitable. _..------ Pairs. 2 2vs2cs+- Slightly plastic; poor 

CbC2). : internal drainage. 

Cecil (CcB3 CcC3, CcD3, CcE3, CdB2, CdC2, | Good_.-_------ Fair; poorly graded._| Good_---------| Well drained; easily com- 

CdD2, CdE, CdE2). pacted. 

Chewacla (Ch)__...---------------.-------- Fair to good__--| Unsuitable.--.------ Poor steetessa8 Seasonally high water 
table; poor as founda- 
tion. 

Colfax:( CoB) cis dicodec eee ecietesence asks Poor to fair... -- Fair; poorly graded-.| Poor.---------- High water table; poor as 
foundation. 

Congareé! (Ch) 2. oe2n2blcescscstéscaes cesses Good. __--.---- Unsuitable.-_....--- Poor.---------- Poor as foundation; high 
water table; subject to 
flooding. 

Davidson (DaB2, DaC3)_-___---------------- Good__._------ Unsuitable-_-.------ Pairs cc cesics22 Sticky when wet; poor 
workability; suscep- 
tible to cracking. 

Durham (DuB, DuC)....-.-_---------------- Fair to poor. -.-| Good; well graded._-| Good...--.-.-- Well drained; easily 
compacted, 

Elbert. (Eb) s saacens ele ccn etek cooseee cee Good___-_----- Unsuitable__._-.---- bd 0) Poorly drained; plastic. -- 

Enon (£nB3, EnC3, EnD3, EsB2, EsC2, EsD2, } Fair...--------| Unsuitable---------- PAs bercke So Se Plastic; poor internal 

‘EsE2), drainage. 

Helena (HaB, HaB2, HaC, HaC2, HaD2)_----- Fair to good. .-.| Unsuitable...._....- Fair. 2-2-2220: Susceptible to cracking; 

poor internal drainage. 


See footnotes at end of table, 


interpretation of soils + 


is not applicable or not required] 
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Soil features affecting—Continued 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Embankment 


Agricultural 
drainage 


Slow seepage - 


Moderate 
seepage. 


Rapid seep- 
age. 


Rapid seep- 
age. 


Slow seepage. 


Moderate 
seepage. 


Moderate 
seepage. 


Moderately 
rapid seep- 
age. 


Moderately 
rapid seep- 
age. 


Moderate 
seepage. 


Moderate 
seepage. 


Slow to mod- 
erate seep- 
age. 


Moderate 
seepage. 


Moderate 
seepage. 


Low to moderate 
strength and sta- 
bility; moderately 
slow permea- 
bility. 

Moderate to high 
strength and sta- 
bility; moderate 
permeability. 

Moderate strength 
and stability; 
moderate seepage. 


Moderate strength 
and stability; 
rapid perme- 
ability. 

Moderate to high 
strength and sta- 
bility; moderately 
slow permea- 
bility. 

Moderate to high 
strength and sta- 
bility; moderate 
permeability. 

Low strength and 
stability. 


Moderate strength 
and stability; 
slow to moder- 
ately slow per- 
meability. 

Low strength and 
stability; moder- 
ate to moderately 
rapid permea- 
bility 

Moderate strength 
and stability; 
moderate perme-’ 
ability. 

Moderate strength 
and stability; 
moderately slow 
to moderate per- 
meability. 


Moderate strength 
and stability; slow 
permeability. 


Moderate strength 
and stability; slow 
to moderately 
slow permea- 
bility. 

Moderate strength 
and stability; 
moderate to 
moderately slow 
permeability. 


Shallow surface 
drainage 
needed on 
slopes of 2 
percent or less. 


Excessively 
drained. 


Seasonally high 
water table; 
moderately 
slow permea- 
bility. 

Shallow surface 
drainage needed 
on slopes of 2 
percent or less. 


Subject to ocea- 
sional flas 
floods and over- 
flow from 
streams. 


Shallow surface 


drainage 
needed. 


Suitability 
for sewage 
disposal 
Trrigation Field and diver- Waterways systems 
sion terraces 
Modcrately slow Erodible on Erodible on Fair. 
infiltration; slopes. slopes. 
medium water- 
holding capacity. 
Moderate infiltra- Erodible on Erodible on Suited. 
tion; medium slopes. slopes. 
water-holding 
capacity. 
Erodible on Erodible on . | Good. 


Moderately rapid 
infiltration; low 
water-holding 
capacity. 

Rapid infiltration; 
low water-hold- 
ing capacity: 


Moderate infiltra- 
tion; moderate 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Moderate infiltra- 
tion; medium 
water-holding 
capacity. 

Slow infiltration; 
medium to high 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Rapid infiltration; 
low water-holding 
capacity. 


Slow to moderate 
infiltration; high 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Slow infiltration; 
moderately high 
water-holding 
capacity. 

Rapid infiltration ; 
low water-holding 
capacity. 


Moderate infiltra- 
tion; moderately 
high water-hold- 
ing capacity. 

Moderate infiltra- 
tion; medium 
water-holding 
capacity. 


Moderate infiltra- 
tion; moderately 
low water-holding 
capacity. 


slopes. 


Highly erodible-._ 


Erodible on 
slopes. 


Erodible on 
slopes. 


Erodible....--.--- 


FErodible on 
slopes. 


Trodible; terrac- 
ing difficult. 


Highly erodible_._- 


Erodible__-.------ 


slopes. 


Highly erad- 
ible. 


Erodible on 
slopes. 


Erodible on 
slopes. 


Erodible.._.-_ 


Erodible on 
slopes; 
deep- 
rooted 
perennials 
needed. 

Erodible; 
shaping 
dificult, 


Highly 
erodible. 


Erodible____.- 


Not suited; 
flood 
hazard. 


Fair. 


Suited. 


Not suited; 
flood 
hazard. 


Not suited. 
Not suited; 


flood 
hazard. 


Fair. 


Fairly well 
suited; 
thick sur- 
face soil. 


| Not suited. 


Not suited. 


Not suited. 
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TaBLe 8.—Enigineering 


Soils and map symbols ? 


Hiwassee (HwB2, HwC2, HwD2)___---------- 
Iredell (IdA, IdB, 1dB2, IdC2, IsA, 1sB, IsB2, 
IsC, IsC2, IvB). 


Tredell (thin solum)_ (IrA, IrB)_-------------- 


Lloyd (LaB3, LaC3, LaD3, La&3, LdB, LdB2, 
LdC, LdC2, LdD2, LmB2, LmC2, LmD2, 
LmE, LmE2). 


Lloyd (compact subsoil) (LcB3, LeC3, LcD3, 
LnB2). 


Local alluvial land (Lo)---.-.---------------- 


Louisburg (LsB, LsC, LsD, LsE)_.------------ 


Manteo (MaD2, MaE)_--------------------- 
Mecklenburg (MbB3, MbC3, MbD3, MbE3, 


McA, McB2, McC2, McD2, McE2). 


Mixed alluvial land (Mn) 


Mixed alluvial land, wet (Mw)---------------- 


Molena (MyB)...-------------------------- 


Nason (NaB2, NaC2, NaD2, NaE, NaE2)____-- 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Suitability as source of— 


Topsoil 


Good_--------- 


Fair to good. _-. 


Fair to good_-_-- 


Fair to good. _-- 


Fair to good... .- 


Sand 


Unsuitable__-.--_---- 


Unsuitable... 2... 


Unsuitable_____.___- 


Unsuitable_.-._-.__- 


Unsuitable....------ 


Fair; poorly graded__ 


Fair; poorly graded__ 


Unsuitable____...__- 


Unsuitable.__.....-- 


Unsuitable.-..------ 


Unsuitable..._-..._- 


Fair; very fine tex- 
tured, inert sand. 


Unsuitable___..._--- 


Road fill 


Soil features affecting— 


Highway location 


Sticky; poor workability._ 


Poor; highly plastic; sus- 
ceptible to cracking 
when dry. 


Poor; highly plastic; sus- 
ceptible to cracking 
when dry. 


Sticky when wet; sus- 
ceptible to cracking 
when dry, 


Slightly sticky; high clay 
content. 


Highly organic...._..--- 


Well drained; shallow to 
bedrock. 


Poor; on high rocky 
knolls and steep 
breaks. 


Plastie; poor workability_ 


Shallow; unstable --..-_- 


High water table. .------ 


Deep loamy sand_---~--- 


Fine grained; shallow to 
weathered bedrock. 
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interpretation of soils —Continued 


Reservoir area 


Farm ponds 


Embankment 


Soil features affecting—Continued 


Agricultural 
drainage 


Moderate 
seepage. 


Slow to 
moderate 
seepage. 


Moderate 
seepage. 


Moderate 
Seepage. 


Moderate 
seepage. 


Moderate 
seepage. 


Moderate to 
high seep- 
age. 


Moderate to 
high seep- 
age. 


Moderate 
seepage. 


Moderate to 
rapid 
seepage. 


Moderate to 
rapid seep- 
age, 


Excessive 
seepage, 


Moderate 
seepage, 


Low to moderate 
strength and sta- 
bility; moderate 
permeability. 

Moderate strength 
and stability; slow 
permeability. 


Moderate strength 
and stability; slow 
permeability. 


Moderate strength 
and stability; 
moderate permea- 
bility. 

Moderate strength 
and stability; 
moderate permea- 
bility. 

Low to moderate 
strength and sta- 
bility; moderate 
to rapid permea- 
bility. 

Low to moderate 
strength and sta~ 
bility; moderate 
to moderately 
rapid permea- 
bility. 

Low to moderate 
strength and sta- 
bility; moderately 
slow to rapid 
permeability. 

Moderate strength 
and stability; 
moderately slow 
to slow permea- 
bility. 

Low to moderate 
strength and sta- 
bility; moderate 
to rapid permea- 
bility. 


Low to moderate 
strength and sta- 
bility; moderate 
to rapid permea- 
bility. 


Low to moderate 
strength and sta- 
bility; rapid 
permeability. 

Moderate strength 
and stability; 
moderate to mod- 
erately slow 
permeability. 


Shallow surface 
drainage 
needed in un-~ 
dulating areas. 

Shallow surface 
drainage 
needed in un- 
dulating areas. 


Interceptor drains 
may be needed; 
subject to oc- 
casional flash 
floods and 
overflow from. 
streams. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
subject to occa- 
sional flash 
floods and over- 
flow from 
streams. 


Trrigation 


Moderate infiltra- 
tion; medium 
water-holding 
capacity. 

Moderate infiltra- 
tion; moderately 
high water-hold- 
ing capacity. 

Moderate infiltra- 
tion; moderately 
high water-hold- 
ing capacity. . 

Low infiltration; 
moderately high 
water-holding 
capacity. 

Low infiltration; 
moderately high 
water-holding 
capacity. 

Moderately high 
infiltration; mod- 
erately high 
water-holding 
capacity. 

High infiltration; 
low water-holding 
capacity. 


Moderately low in- 
filtration; low 
water-holding 
capacity, 


Low infiltration; 
moderate water- 
holding capacity. 


Moderate infiltra- 
tion; moderately 
high water-hold- 
ing capacity. 


Rapid infiltration; 
low water-hold- 
ing capacity, 


Moderately low 
infiltration; mod- 
erate water-hold- 
ing capacity. 


Field and diver- 
sion terraces 


Erodible on 


slopes. 


Erodible; terrac- 
ing difficult. 


Erodible; terrac- 
ing difficult. 


Frodible_.._...-_- 


Erodible; terrac- 
ing hazardous. 


Erodible..----_.-- 
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Waterways 


Erodible on 
slopes. 


Erodible; 
shaping 
difficult. 


Erodible; 
shaping 
difficult. 


Erodible._..-- 


Erodible____-_ 


Erodible; 
shaping 
hazardous. 


Erodible____-- 


Suitability 
for sewage 
disposal 
systems 


Suited. 


Not suited. 


Not suited. 


Suited. 


Fair. 


Not suited, 


Not suited; 
shallow to 
bedrock. 


Not suited; 
shallow to 
bedrock. 


Not suited. 
Not suited; 


flood 
hazard. 


Not suited; 
flood haz- 
ard, 


Suited. 


Fairly well 
suited. 
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TABLE 8.—Lngineering 


Soils and map symbols ? 


Roanoke (Rk)-.-----.---------------------- 


Tatum (TaB2, TaC2, TaD2, TaE2, TmB, TmB2, 
TmC, TmC2, TmD2, TmE, TmE2, TtB3, 
TtC3, TtD3, TtE3). 


Vance (VaC3, VaD3, VcB2, VcC2, VeD2, VcE2)_-| Fair-_--------- 


Wickham (WcB2, WcD2)__------------------ 


Wilkes complex (Wilkes component) (WkB, | Poor to fair____- 
WkC, WkD, WkD2, WkE, WkE2). 


Worsham (WoB, WoC)__.------------------- 


Suitability as source of— Soil features affecting— 
Topsoil Sand Road fill Highway location 
Pair. 20.22 Unsuitable. _-------- Poorsses.e-2255 High water table; very 
plastic. 
Poor to fair.___- Unsuitable_.._--_--- Good._______-- Deep, well-drained, 
easily compacted soils. 
Unsuitable. -.----.-- Wairivecods 238 Slightly plastic, sticky 
when wet. 
Good____-.---- Unsuitable.-.------- Good___-_----- Well-drained sandy clay; 
easily compacted. 
Unsuitable-...------ POG 3 4hca8ees Highly erodible; plastic, 
shallow. 
Poor_---------- Unsuitable_...---.-. POOhsateuned Sas Highly plastic; high water 
table. 


1W. G. White, Jr., construction engineer, South Carolina State Highway Department assisted in preparing this table. 


Engineering Test Data 


Samples of the principal soil types of six extensive soil 
series were tested according to standard procedures. 
These tesis were made to help evaluate the soils for 
engineering purposes. The laboratory test data are given 
in table 6. Because samples for these tests were obtained 
only to a depth of approximately 6 feet, the data may 
not be adequate for estimating the characteristics of soil 
materials in very deep cuts. 

The engineering soil classifications in table 6 are based 
on data obtained by mechanical analyses and by tests to 
determine the liquid limit and the plastic limit. Me- 
chanical analyses were made by the combined sieve and 
hydrometer methods. 

The tests for plastic limit and liquid limit measure 
the effect of water on the consistence of the soil material. 
As the moisture of a dry clayey soil increases, the ma- 
terial changes from a semisolid to a plastic state. As the 
moisture content further increases, the material changes 
from a plastic to a liquid state. The plastic limit is the 
moisture content at which the soil material passes from a 
semisolid to a plastic state (6). The liquid limit is the 
moisture content at which the material passes from a plas- 
tic to a liquid state. The plasticity index is the numerical 
difference between the plastic limit and the liquid. It indi- 
cates the range of moisture content within which a soil 
material is In a plastic condition. 


A dual classification, such as MIL-CL, is used under 
the Unified classification system to indicate a borderline 
soil that possesses characteristics of two groups. 


Soil Properties Significant to Engineering 


Brief descriptions of the soils in the county and esti- 
mates of their physical properties are given in table 7. 
The soils are described by layers that have properties 
significant to engineering; hence, the depths shown may 
not be the same as the depths in the section “Descriptions 
of the Soils” or “Formation, Morphology, and Classifica- 
tion of Soils.” The texture of each layer is listed accord- 
ing to the textural classification of the United States 
Department of Agriculture (12). Also listed for the 
layers are the estimated percentages of material that will 
pass a No. 4 sieve, a No. 10 sieve, and a No. 200 sieve. 

Permeability is estimated for each layer on the basis 
of soil structure without compaction. It refers to the 
rate at which water moves through the soil material and 
depends largely on the texture and structure of the 
soil (76). 

Available water capacity is approximately the amount 
of capillary water in the soil when the downward flow 
by gravity has practically stopped. In table 7 it is the 
water held in the range between field capacity and the 
wilting point and is expressed in inches of water per 
inch of soil. 
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Soil features affecting—Continued 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Embankment 


Moderately 
rapid seep- 
age. 


Moderate 
seepage. 


Moderate 
seepage, 


Moderate 
seepage, 


Moderate to 
high seep- 
age. 


Slow seepage 


Moderate strength 
and stability; slow 
to moderately slow 
permeability. 

Moderate strength 
and stability; 
moderate permea- 
bility 

Moderately high 
strength and sta- 
bility; moderate 
to moderately slow 
permeability. 

Moderate strength 
and stability; 
moderate permea- 
bility. 

Low to moderate 
strength and sta- 
bility; slow to 
rapid permea- 

_ bility. 

Low strength and 
stability; moder- 
ately slow 
permeability. 


Agricultural 
drainage 


Shallow surface 
drainage needed, 


Surface inter- 
ceptor drainage 
needed. 
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Suitability 
for sewage 
disposal 
Trrigation Field and diver- Waterways systems 
sion terraces 

Low infiltration; = |..-.------._-.----|-------------- Not suited. 
moderately high 
water-holding 
capacity. 

Moderate infiltra- Erodible__._____.-| Erodible_____. Suited. 
tion; moderate 
water-holding 
capacity. 

Moderate infiltra- Erodible____..__.- Erodible._..-. Not suited. 
tion; moderately 
low water-holding 
capacity. 

Moderate infiltra- Erodible__.....-.- Erodible.___-- Fair. 
tion; moderate 
water-holding 
capacity. 

Moderate infiltra- Erodible; terrac- Erodible; Not suited; 
tion; moderately ing hazardous. shaping shallow to 
low water-holding hazardous. bedrock. 
capacity. 

Moderate infiltra-  |_._-.-...----.-----|-------------- Not suited. 
tion; moderate 
water-holding 
capacity. 


2 Gullied land, firm materials; Gullied land, friable materials, rolling; Gullied land, friable materials, hilly; Mine pits and dumps; 
and Rock outcrop are land types that have characteristics too variable for interpretation. 


Reaction is shown in numerical terms of pH. A pH 
value less than 7.0 indicates that the soil is acid; values 
more than pH 7.0 indicate that the soil is alkaline. Ex- 
treme acid or alkaline reactions can have an important 
effect. on structures or on soil stabilization treatments. 

Dispersion refers to the rate that the soil structure 
breaks into individual particles and thereby loses sta- 
bility. 

The rating for shrink-swell potential indicates how 
rouch a soil changes in volume when it is subjected to 
changes in moisture content. In general, soils with a 
high clay content such as CH and A-7, as shown in 
table 6, have a high shrink-swell potential, and those 
that contain clean sand and gravel have a low shrink- 
swell potential. 

In table 8 the soils are rated according to their suita- 
bility as a source of topsoil, sand, and road fill. Under 
the heading “Topsoil”, the relative suitability of the soil 
for establishing and_ supporting vegetation is given. 
Under the heading “Sand”, the terms “poorly graded”, 
and “well graded” are used. Poorly graded sands are 
either predominantly one grain size or have. limited ma- 
terial in one or more size ranges. Well-graded sands 
are a well balanced blend of different grain sizes. The 
suitability of a soil material for road fill depends largely 
upen its texture and natural water content. Plastic 
soils that have a high natural water content are difficult 
to work, to dry, and to compact. They are therefore 
rated poor. Highly erodible soils, such as those com- 


posed primarily of silt or fine sand, require slopes that 
are more nearly flat, close moisture control during com- 
paction, and fast stabilization to prevent erosion. These 
soils are rated poor to fair. 

Soil features affecting farm ponds, agricultural drain- 
age, irrigation, terraces and diversions, and waterways 
are also given in table 8. ee 

The resistance to seepage is rated for reservoir areas 
of farm ponds. The amount of seepage that can be 
tolerated depends on the amount of water flowing into 
the reservoir. The suitability of a soil as embankment 
material for farm ponds depends on its permeability, 
strength, and stability. Well-graded sand and gravel are 
stable but very permeable. Highly plastic soils have 
slow permeability and moderate strength and stability, 
but they are very difficult to work. Soils containing 
much silt, such as Nason silt loam, have low strength 
and stability. 

Under the heading “Agricultural drainage” are listed 
the features affecting the removal of surface or sub- 
surface water. The features affecting irrigation include 
the water-holding capacity of the soil and the infiltra- 
tion rate. 

Terracing plastic soils is difficult. On highly erodible 
soils, such as the Manteo and Wilkes, it is hazardous and, 
wherever possible, a cover of growing plants is necessary. 
Close-growing plants should be established in waterways 


-before terracing. 
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In table 8, the soils with rapid permeability and a low 
water table are rated “suited” for sewage disposal sys- 
tems. Soils with slow permeability or soils with a high 
water table are rated “not suited”. 


General Effect of the Soils on Sanitary, Highway, 
and Conservation Engineering 


Most of the information on engineering properties of 
the soils and their relation to engineering work is given 
in tables 7 and 8. Some general information, however, 
on the suitability of the soils for sanitary engineering, 
road construction, and conservation engineering is given 
in this subsection, and some of the problems and soil 
properties that affect these projects are briefly discussed. 


SANITARY ENGINEERING 


The suitability of a soil for septic tanks and sewage 
disposal fields depends on the permeability of the soil, 
the depth to the water table, the hazard of flooding, and 
the depth to bedrock. 

Soils such as the Altavista, Buncombe, Chewacla, Col- 
fax, Congaree, Worsham, and Mixed alluvial land, wet, 
have a high water table or flood hazard and, therefore, 
are not suitable for sewage disposal fields. Disposal 
fields installed in these soils will overflow in a compara- 
tively short time. Because of slow permeability, such 
soils as the Cataula, Elbert, Iredell, Mecklenburg, and 
Enon are not suited. The Louisburg, Manteo, and 
Wilkes soils are shallow to bedrock and, therefore, are 
not suited. ; 

The Molena soils, on the contrary, are very permeable 
and are suitable for sewage disposal fields. Other suit- 
able soils include the Appling, Cecil, Davidson, Hiwassee, 
and Lloyd soils. The rest of the soils in York County 
are between these extremes in suitability, and investiga- 
tion is necessary at the site to determine whether or not 
the soil is satisfactory and, in many cases, what size of 
field is needed. 


HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 


As the Worsham and Iredell soils have poor internal 
drainage, slow permeability, and a plastic subsoil, they 
are not suitable for surfacing unpaved reads or for sub- 
grade. The Manteo and Louisburg soils are shallow and 
are not desirable soils for road construction. The Alta- 
vista, Buncombe, Chewacla, and Colfax soils, and Mixed 
alluvial land, wet, have a high water table and provide 
a poor foundation for roads. 

Slopes on cuts and fills should be flat enough to allow 
for proper stabilization and maintenance. All cuts and 
fills should be seeded to suitable plants as soon after con- 
struction as possible. If parent material is exposed in 
cuts, a layer of topsoil should be spread over it to insure 
good plant cover on the slope. 


CONSERVATION ENGINEERING 


Conservation engineering in York County includes the 
construction of farm ponds and terraces and the estab- 
lishment of drainage and irrigation systems. 

Farm Ponds—York County has numerous sites suit- 
able for farm ponds. More than a thousand ponds have 
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been built, and are a major source of water for irriga- 
tion and for livestock. Nearly all ponds are stocked 
with fish. The plains section of the county south of 
Rock Hill, however, is made up of comparatively flat, 
very plastic soils. These soils are almost’ impermeable, 
are difficult to work, and have a low shear strength. Be- 
cause of the flat topography, suitable sites for ponds in 
the plains section are rare. 

Problems in constructing a farm pond are (1) selecting 
a site for maximum impoundment at minimum cost, (2) 
preventing excessive seepage under or through the dam 
or along the abutments, (3) providing adequate spill- 
ways to carry off stormwater, and (4) stabilizing em- 
bankments and emergency spillways with suitable plants. 

Terraces.—Terraces can be constructed on soils that 
have slopes of 2 to 10 percent. The spacing between the 
terraces depends on the percentage of slope. The gra- 
dient of the terrace depends on the soil texture, Terraces 
on fine-textured, nonerosive soils can have steeper grades 
than terraces on light, erosive soils. Various grades, 
however, are used to improve terrace alinement and spac- 
ing, since crooked and unevenly spaced terraces make 
cultivation difficult. All natural draws and depressions 
should be seeded or sodded to adapted perennial grasses. 
Shallow depressions may have to be deepened to provide 
adequate drainage for terraces and rows. 

Some soils in the county, for various reasons, are not 
suitable for terracing. The Wilkes and Louisburg soils, 
for example, are shallow, and construction of terraces is 
difficult. Because they are plastic, the Iredell and Elbert 
soils are not suitable for terracing. It is not feasible to 
terrace soils on slopes that are less than 2 percent or more 
than 10 percent. 

Drainage—Most of the soils on the flood plain of the 
rivers and creeks have a high water table, are subject to 
frequent overflow, or both. For highest production, 
most areas of these soils need some type of open drain. 
Depending on the use of the land, either a trapezoidal 
ditch or a shallow V-ditch or W-ditch is generally needed. 
Pastures, for example, can stand more flooding than row 
crops and would not need a drainage system so elaborate 
as that normally needed for row crops. Very little tile 
is used in York County. 

The flat areas south of Rock Hill are generally made 
up of very plastic, shallow, uneven soils. Shallow sur- 
face drains are needed in much of this area to remove 
surface water from the low places. Locating outlets for 
field ditches, however, is the major problem. In many 
places the ditches must cross several farms. 

Irerigation—In York County irrigation is limited 
mostly to peach orchards and truck crops. In recent 
years a few vineyards have been established and are 
irrigated. Most irrigation in York County is done with 
sprinklers. Because most soils have a low rate of in- 
filtration, irrigation systems are generally limited to 
sprinklers that deliver only one-half inch of water per 
hour or less. 

Land smoothing—This practice may be desirable on 
some of the better, deeper soils where peaches and other 
high-value crops are grown. Land smoothing permits 
better row arrangement and better row drainage. The 
Cecil, Tatum, and Lloyd soils are suitable for this prac- 
tice. 
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Formation, Morphology, and 
Classification of Soils 


This section consists of three parts. The first part 
tells how the soils of York County were formed. ‘The 
second part deseribes some of the basic processes that 
affect soils in the area. In the third part the soil series 
are classified by higher categories, and descriptions of 
the series, including a representative profile of each, are 
given. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Soil is the product of five principal factors of soil for- 
mation: Parent material, climate, living organisms 
(plants and animals), time, and relief. These factors 
influence and modify the effectiveness of one another in 
the process of soil formation. The nature of the soil 
that develops at any point on the earth depends upon 
the combined effect of these factors at that point. 

The relative importance of each factor differs from 
place to place. Some soils in this county are sandy be- 
cause their parent material weathered from granite or 
gneiss that contained a high content of quartz. Others 
are silty because their parent material is fine textured. 
ae soils differ from place to place because the climate 

iffers. 

Differences in natural vegetation cause differences in 
the soils. Some soils in the county are dark colored he- 
cause they formed under grass, whereas others are light 
colored because they formed under forest. Relief also 
causes many differences in soils. Some soils are shallow 
because they formed on steep slopes; others are deep be- 
cause they formed on gentle slopes. Some soils are wet 
because they formed in low areas where water did not 
drain, away. 

Time likewise affects the soils. The soils along the 
streams are young because sediments are still being’ de- 
posited or removed. 

Although soil formation is complex, it is possible to 
get, some understanding of the processes of soil formation 
by considering each of the factors separately. 


Parent material 


Parent material is the disintegrated rock material that 
has accumulated as a result of weathering. Its formation 
is the first step in soil development. The parent material 
is largely responsible for the chemical and mineral com- 
position of the soils. In York County, it was derived 
from two different sourees—residuum from the parent 
rocks, and recent alluvium deposited by streams. 

Residual parent material is formed in place through 
the weathering of the underlying rock. Soils formed in 
this material cover about 91 percent of the county. The 
rocks of York County are chiefly (1) mica gneiss (partly 
granitized); (2) hornblende gneiss; (3) mica and seri- 
citic schist; (4) granite, massive or weakly foliated; (5) 
diorite and gabbro; and (6) ultramafic rocks (2). 

The gneiss and schist rocks are Precambrian (14). 
The mica gneiss contains deeply weathered quartz, feld- 
spar, and mica. The chief minerals in the hornblende 
gneiss are quartz, feldspar, and hornblende, but in places 
there are varying amounts of biotite and chlorite. The 
thick layers of residuum consist of clay mixed with frag- 


ments of gneiss, quartz, and mica. Examples of soils 
formed from this parent material are the Cecil and 
Lloyd. 

The mica and sericitic schists are fine-grained rocks 
composed chiefly of quartz, muscovite, and sericite (14). 
Weathering has been extensive, and outcrops of fresh 
rock seldom occur except along streams and on steep 
slopes. The thick layers of residuum consist of clay 
mixed with fragments and layers of schist, quartz, and 
mica. Examples of soils formed from this parent ma- 
terial are the Nason and Tatum. 

The granite, diorite, gabbro, and ultramafic rocks are 
Paleozoic (2). The granite is either massive or weakly 
foliated, and occurs as intrusions into the gneiss and 
schist. It consists in general, of quartz, orthoclase, 
plagioclase, biotite, a little muscovite and accessory min- 
erals in varying amounts (74). The residuum covering 
the granite varies in thickness from a few inches to many 
feet. The soils formed from granite are Appling, Dur- 
ham, and Louisburg. 

The rocks in the diorite and gabbro area range from 
diorite to gabbro but, in general are intermediate be- 
tween true ciorite and gabbro. These rocks are coarse 
textured and are distinctly massive and not closely 
jointed. They are composed chiefly of hornblende, 
pyroxene, and plagioclase, with varying amounts of 
quartz and accessory minerals (14). In some places flat 
rock outcrops that are little weathered are exposed, but 
in most places the rocks are deeply weathered and cov- 
ered with a thick layer of soil. The Mecklenburg and 
Iredell soils have formed in parent material from diorite 
and gabbro. ; 

The ultramafic rocks ave intrusive. These rocks are 
chiefly peridotite and pyroxenite. They are altered to 
form serpentine. Peridotite contains olivine, and pyrox- 
enite contains pyroxene. The ultramafic rocks have been 
altered extensively by metamorphism and hydration. 
These rocks weather slowly; some barren rock is exposed 
at the surface. Final decay leaves a shallow, stiff, yellow 
to yellowish-brown clay. Mecklenburg, Enon, and Iredell 
soils are formed from parent material of ultramafic 
rocks. 

The recent alluvium consists of a mixture of gravel, 
sand, silt, and clay. Much of this alluvium was derived 
from rocks of the nearby uplands; however, some was 
derived from granite and metamorphosed rocks of the 
Piedmont and mountains farther north. The soils formed 
in recent alluvium are those on the bottom lands and 
terraces. Those on the first bottoms are weakly devel- 
oped and still receive deposition, but those on the old, 
high terraces and benches have been in place long 
enough to develop horizons. The recent deposits along 
smaller streams show little soil development. Along 
drainageways and in depressions throughout the uplands, 
however, narrow strips of local alluvium have been modi- 
fied to some extent: by soil-forming processes. Examples 
of soils formed in recent alluvium are the Congaree and 
Chewacla. Soils formed on the high stream terraces are 
the Altavista and Wickham. 


Climate 


Climate, particularly precipitation and temperature, 
affects the physical, chemical, and biological relationships 
in the soil. Water dissolves minerals, aids biological 
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activity, and transports the dissolved minerals and or- 
ganic residue through the soil profile. Large amounts of 
rainfall promote leaching of the soluble bases and the 
translocation of the less soluble colloidal matter down- 
ward in the soil profile. A long frost-free season and 
relatively high rainfall cause downward movement of 
fine-textured materials and the loss of plant nutrients. 

The amount of water that percolates through the soil 
is dependent upon rainfall, relative humidity, and the 
length of the frost-free period. The rate of downward 
movement, or percolation, is affected by the physio- 
graphic position of the soil and its acne If 
percolation is interrupted only by brief periods of shal- 
low freezing, the weathering of parent material is in- 
tensified. A relatively high average temperature there- 
fore speeds weathering. 

Temperature also influences the number and kinds of 
organisms. Thus, climate is responsible for certain 
changes in the soils that are brought about by plants and 
animals, 


Living organisms 


The number and kinds of plants and animals that live 
in and on the soil are determined by the climate and, to 
a lesser extent, by parent material, relief, and age of the 
soil. 

Bacteria, fungi, and other micro-organisms are indis- 
pensable in soil development. They hasten the weather- 
ing of rock and the decomposing of organic matter. 
Larger plants serve to alter the soil microclimate, to 
furnish organic matter, and to transfer elements from 
the subsoil to the surface soil. 

The fungi, bacteria, and other micro-organisms in the 
soils of York County are largely confined to the upper 
few inches of soil. The activity of earthworms and 
other small invertebrates is chiefly in the A horizon, 
where they slowly but continuously mix the soil. Bac- 
teria and fungi decompose organic matter and release 
nutrients for plant use. 

Animals play a secondary role in soil formation, but 
their influence is very great. By eating plants they 
perform one of the steps in returning plant remains to 
the soil. 

The native vegetation on uplands was chiefly oak, 
hickory, cedar, shortleaf pine, and loblolly pine. On the 
well-drained bottom lands it was mainly poplar, sweet- 
gum, ash, and sycamore trees and an abundant growth 
of canes. Trees on the poorly drained bottom lands were 
chiefly willow, birch, and beech. A lush growth of native 
grasses and legumes grew on the plains. 

Time 

Time is necessary for the development of soils from 
parent materials. The length of time required for a soil 
to develop depends largely on the intensity of other soil- 
forming factors. Less time is required for a soil to form 
in humid, warm regions with luxuriant vegetation than 
in cold, dry regions with scanty vegetation. Other things 
being equal, less time is required for a soil to form if 
parent material is coarse textured than if it is fine 
textured. 

On the smoother parts of the uplands and on the older 
stream terraces, the soils have generally developed to 
maturity. Examples are the Cecil soils on uplands and 


the Hiwassee soils on stream terraces. On the stronger 
slopes, geologic erosion has removed soil material almost 
as rapidly as it has formed. Consequently, the soils are 
shallow and have little profile development in many 
places. Examples are the Louisburg, Manteo, and 
Wilkes soils. On the first bottoms and in other areas of 
local alluvium, the soils are young because the material 
has not been in place long enough for horizons to form. 
Buncombe and Congaree are examples of young soils. 


Relief 


Relief influences soil formation because of its effect, on 
moisture, temperature, and erosion. This influence, how- 
ever, is modified by the influence of the other soil-form- 
ing factors. 

In York County slopes range from 0 to 35 percent. 
Upland soils on slopes of less than 15 percent have a 
thick, well-developed profile. On slopes of 15 to 385 per- 
cent, geologic erosion removes soil material almost as 
fast as it forms. As a result, the Wilkes, Manteo, and 
Louisburg soils have thin, weakly. expressed profiles. 
However, the most extensive soils in York County are 
gently sloping to strongly sloping and have not been ad- 
versely affected by relief. 

On the bottoms and on stream terraces, the slopes 
range from 0 to about 18 percent. Here, the soils are 
young because the parent material has been in place for 
a relatively short time. 


Basic Processes That Affect Soils in the Area 


In most of the soils in York County, morphology is 
expressed by strongly developed horizons. A few soils, 
however, have weakly developed horizons. The mature 
soils are in equilibrium with the soil-forming factors. 
The B horizon of most of these soils contains much clay, 
gnc he structure is strong subangular blocky or strong 

ocky. 

The differentiation of horizons is the result of one or 
more of these processes: (1) Accumulation of organic 
matter, (2) leaching of carbonates and salts, (3) trans- 
location of silicate clay minerals, and (4) reduction and 
transfer of iron. In most of the profiles, two or more 
of these processes have operated in the development of 
horizons. 

Some organic matter has accumulated in the upper 
layer of nearly all the soils to form an Al horizon. Much 
of the organic matter is in the form of humus. The 
quantity Is very small and, over a large part of the 
county, the Al horizon has been obliterated or destroyed 
by cultivation and accelerated erosion. Soils of the 
Appling and Cecil series that have never been cultivated 
have a distinct, thin Al horizon containing little organic 
matter. The Congaree and Chewacla soils have a thicker 
Al horizon that contains more organic matter than that 
in Appling and Cecil soils. 

Leaching of carbonates and salts has occurred in all 
soils in the county, but its importance in horizon differ- 
entiation has been limited., The effects have been in- 
direct, but leaching has permitted the subsequent trans- 
location of silicate clay minerals in many of the soils. 
Also, carbonates and salts have been Jeached completely 
out of the profile of most of the soils. Nearly all the 
soils are medium acid to strongly acid. The Davidson 
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and Iredell soils show less effects of leaching and have a 
higher pH than the other soils on uplands. Leaching 
has had little effect on the Congaree and other young 
soils on the bottom lands. 

Translocation of silicate clay has contributed to the 
development of almost all the soils except those consisting 
of recent alluvium. It is one of the more important 
processes in horizon differentiation in the older soils in 
the county. Many of the soils show strong eluviation in 
the A horizon and high accumulation of clay in the B 
horizon. Clay films in root channels and on ped faces 
are evidence that silicate clays have been moved from 
the A horizon into the B horizon. The Iredell and Enon 
soils show evidence of this translocation. 

The reduction and transfer of iron has occurred in all 
the poorly drained and somewhat poorly drained soils. 
This process is called gleying. In the deeper horizons of 
Helena sandy loam and other moderately well drained 
soils, gleying has occurred. Also, in small areas of 
Worsham sandy Joam, and other naturally wet soils, this 
process has been important in horizon differentiation. 
Ivon has been segregated in some horizons of some soils 
to form yellowish-red, strong-brown, or yellowish-brown 
mottles. In other soils it has formed concretions in the 
lower horizons. 


Classification of Soils 


Soils are placed in narrow classes for the organization 
and application of knowledge about their behavior within 
farms and counties. They are placed in broad classes for 
study and comparison of continents and other large 
areas. 

The soil classification used in the United States con- 
sists of six categories one above the other (78). Begin- 
ning with the most inclusive, the six categories are the 
order, suborder, great soil group, family, series, and type. 

In the highest category the soils of the country are 
grouped into three orders; in the lowest thousands of 
types are recognized. The suborder and family cate- 
gories have never been fully developed and thus have 
been little used. Attention has been given largely to the 
classification of soils into types and series within coun- 
ties or comparable areas and to the subsequent grouping 
of series into great soil groups. Soil types are further 
broken down. into phases, which provide finer distinctions 
significant in use and management, 

Classes in the highest category of the classification 
scheme are the zonal, intrazonal, and azonal orders. 

The zonal order consists of soils that have well-devel- 
oped characteristics that reflect the influence of climate 
and living organisms (chiefly vegetation). These char- 
acteristics are best developed on gently sloping, well- 
drained uplands. The parent material does not have 
extreme texture or chemical composition, and it has been 
in place Jong enough for biological forces to have had 
their full influence. Zonal soils have a moderately well 
developed to a well developed profile that is in equi- 
librium with the climate as well as with the other soil- 
forming factors. The great soil groups in the zonal 
order in York County are in the Red-Yellow Podzolic 
(5) and Reddish-Brown Lateritic great soil groups. 
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The intrazonal order consists of soils that have more 
or less well-developed characteristics that reflect the 
dominating influence of some local factor of relief or 
parent material over the effects of climate or living or- 
ganisms. In York County the great soil groups in the 
intrazonal order are the Planosols and Low-Humic Gley 
soils. 

The azonal order consists of soils that lack well-devel- 
oped profile characteristics because of their youth, parent 
material, or relief. In York County the great soil 
groups in the azonal order ave the Lithosols, Regosols, 
and Alluvial soils. 

In table 9 the soil series of York County are classified 
in soil orders and great soil groups, and some distin- 
guishing characteristics of each series are given. The 
classification of series into great soil groups is based 
upon characteristics observable in the field. Further 
study of the soils may result in future changes in the 
classification of some series, 

In the following pages each great soil group repre- 
sented in York County is described, as well as the soil 
series in the great soil group. Also described is a profile 
representative of each series. Unless otherwise stated, 
the description is that of a moist soil. 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils 


This great soil group consists of well-developed, well- 
drained, acid soils formed under forest vegetation in a 
warm-temperate, humid climate. These soils have a thin 
organic AO and an crganic-mineral Al horizon, The Al 
horizon is underlain by a light-colored, bleached A 
horizon that, in turn, is underlain by a red, yellowish- 
red, or yellow more clayey B2 horizon. Parent materials 
are all more or Jess siliceous. In areas where the parent 


‘material is thick, coarse reticulate streaks or mottles of 


red, yellow, brown, and light gray are characteristic of 
the deep horizons of Red-Yellow Podzolic soils (25). 

In York County, Red-Yellow Podzolic soils developed 
under a mixed forest in a warm-temperate, humid cli- 
mate. Under these conditions, the leaching of plant 
nutrients and the decomposition of organic matter are 
rapid. These soils are slightly acid to strongly acid and 
are low to very low in calcium, magnesium and other 
bases. The dominant clay mineral is kaolinite, but large 
quantities of free iron oxide or iron hydroxide occur 
and, in places, small amounts of aluminum. Hydrous 
mica dilutes the clay fraction in some of the soils, but 
this condition is not considered typical. The subsoil has 
a moderate to strong, subangular blocky structure. In 
most places streaks or mottles oceur nearer the surface 
in profiles that have a yellow B horizon than in those 
that have a red B horizon. In a few soils, the reticulated 
mottles in the C horizon are lacking. 

Tn cultivated areas the AQ and A1 horizons have been 
mixed in the plow layer. Also, in many cultivated fields, 
accelerated erosion has removed all or nearly all of the 
A horizon and has exposed the red or yellow B horizon. 

In the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils of York County the 
A horizon is low in clay content, is relatively thin, and 
forms but a small part of the entire profile. The B 
horizon has a higher clay content and is thicker than 
the A horizon. In most of these soils, the largest ac- 
cumulation of clay is in the lower part of the B horizon. 
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Tasue 9.—Characteristics and genetic relationships of soil serves 
g 


ZONAL 
Degree of 
Great soil group and Profile description ! Position Drainage Slope | Parent material profile 
series range develop- 
ment? 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils: Percent 

Altavista_.__.--- Deep, friable soils on stream ter- | Moderately low | Moderately 0-6 | Old alluvium___-| Moderate. 
races. Grayish-brown fine stream good. 
sandy loam surface layer over terraces. 
light yellowish-brown clay 
subsoil mottled with strong 
brown, light olive brown, and 

. light gray. 

Appling._.-.---- Moderately deep to deep, friable | Broad ridges Good_.--.-.--- 2-25 | Residuum from | Strong. 
soils on uplands. Light and slopes granite, 
brownish-gray sandy loam adjacent to gneiss, and 
surface layer over clay subsoil drainageways. schist. 
mottled with yellowish red 
and yellowish brown. 

Cataula_..--._-- Moderately deep to deep, firm } High ridges and | Moderately 2-25 | Residuum from | Strong. 
soils on uplands. Dark yel- irregularly good. gneiss and 
lowish-brown sandy loam over dissected side schist. 
yellowish-red to red very firm slopes. 
clay subsoil. 

Cecil_____.-_----- Deep, friable soils on uplands. | High ridges and | Good_.-_------ 2~25 | Residuum from | Strong. 
Dark-brown sandy loam sur- regularly dis- granite, 
face layer over red clay sub- sected side gneiss, and 
soil. slopes. schist. 

Durham..__.---- Deep, light colored sandy soils | Flat, high Good to moder- | 2-10 | Residuum from | Strong. 
on uplands. Grayish-brown ridges, ately good, granite and 
sandy loam over yellow to gneiss. 
brownish-yellow sandy clay 
loam to clay subsoil. 

Enon. _...-.---- Grayish-brown sandy loam over | Broken ridges Moderately 2-25 | Residuum from { ‘Strong. 
mottled strong brown, red, and irregular good. mixed basic 
and pale brown firm clay. side slopes. and acidic 

rocks. 

Helena__._---.-- Deep to moderately deep soils on | Low ridges....._ Moderately 2-15 | Residuum from | Strong. 
uplands. Brown sandy loam good to some- mixed acidic 
surface layer over clay subsoil what poor. and basic 
mottled brownish yellow, pale rocks. 
yellow, and very pale brown. 

Nason_...------ Deep, friable soils on uplands. | Low ridges and | Good to moder- | 2-25 | Residuum from | Strong. 
Light olive-brown to dark slopes adja- ately good. sericitic 
grayish-brown silt loam sur- cent to drain- schist. 
face layer over pale-yellow, ageways. 
strong-brown, and yellowish- 
red silty clay subsoil. 

Tatum__..__.--- Deep, friable soils on uplands. | High and Good_.-_------ 2-25 | Residuum from | Strong. 
Yellowish-brown silt loam medium sericitic 
over red silty clay subsoil. ridges and schist. 

broken 
: slopes. 

Vance_____-----. Deep, to moderately deep soils | Medium ridges | Moderately 2-25 | Residuum from | Strong. 
on uplands. Yellowish-brown and slopes good. acidic rock; 
sandy loam surface layer over adjacent some basic 
firm clay subsoil mottled to drainage- rock influ- 
strong brown, red, and brown- ways. ence. 
ish yellow. 

Wickham____-.-- Deep, friable soils on stream ter- | Slopes on Good_.-_------ 2-15 | Old alluvium Moder- 
races. Dark-brown sandy stream on stream ate. 
loam surface layer over yel- terraces, terraces. 


See footnotes at end of table, 


lowish-red clay loam subsoil. 
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Degree of 
Great soil group and Profile description ! Position Drainage Slope | Parent material reotile 
serics range develop- 
ment 2 
Red- Yellow Podzolic soils— 
Continued 
Red-Yellow Podazolic 
soils intergrading to- 
ward Reddish-Brown 
Lateritic soils: 
Lloyd (compact Deep, very firm soils on uplands. | High ridges and | Moderately 2-20 | Residuum from | Strong. 
subsoil). |  Dark-brown sandy loam sur- irregular dis- good. acidic rocks 
face soil over very firm red sected side with intru- 
clay subsoil. slopes. sions of basic 
rocks. 
Lloyd._-----~--- Deep, friable soils on uplands. | High ridges and | Good__-.--.--.. 2-15 | Residuum from | Strong. 
Reddish-brown loam — surface broken ad- mixed acidic 
layer over red clay subsoil. jacent slopes. and basic 
rocks. 
Red-Yellow Podzolie 
Soils Intergrading to- 
ward Low-Humic 
Gley soils: 
Colfax. ...------ Deep, friable soils on low uplands | Low uplands Somewhat poor -] 2-6 Residuum from | Moder- 
and around — streamheads. and flat areas granite. ate. 
Olive-gray sandy loam over around 
clay to sandy clay subsoil streamheads. 
mottled light yellowish-brown, 
brownish yellow, and gray. 
HedgeheBryt Lateritic 
soils: 
Davidson._..-.-- Deep, friable soils on uplands. | High ridges_---- Good. _..-.---- 2-10 | Residuum from | Strong. 
Dusky-red clay loam surface dark-colored 
layer over red clay subsoil. basic rock. 
Hiwassee_.------ Dark colored soils on high stream | High stream Good__..--.--- 2-18 | Old alluvium Moderate 
terraces. Reddish-brown terraces, washed chief- 
sandy loam over dark-red ly from areas 
silty clay to clay subsoil. over dark- 
colored rock. 
Reddish-Brown Later- 
tic soils intergrading 
toward Planosols: 
Mecklenburg-_--_.- Moderately deep to deep soils on | Low ridges and | Moderately 0-25 | Residuum from | Strong. 
uplands. Dark-brown loam medium to good. basic rock. 
surface layer over firm yel- low side 
lowish-red clay subsoil mottled slopes. 
with strong brown. 
INTRAZONAL 
Planosols: 
Elbert___._-----| Moderately deep to deep soils | Flat, low areas._| Somewhat poor.| 0-3 Residuum from | Moderate. 
in low areas on uplands. Very basic igneous 
dark gray loam over dark rock. 
grayish-brown clay mottled 
with olive brown. 
Tredell_-..------ Moderately deep soils on up- | Low, flat ridges | Somewhat poor_| 0-10 | Residuum from | Strong. 


lands. Very dark grayish- 
brown sandy loam surface 
layer over yellowish-brown 


See footnotes at end of table. 


heavy plastie clay subsoil. 


and moderate 
slopes. 


basic igneous 
rock. 
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Tasie 9—Characteristics and genetic relationships of soil series—Continued 


IntRazon at—Continued 


Degree of 
Great soil group and Profile description ! Position Drainage Slope | Parent meterial profile 
series range develop- 
ment? 
Low-Hunie Gley soils: 

Roanoke... ---- Low wet soils on stream terraces. | Low, wet stream | Poor__.-__..__- 0-4 General alluvi- Moderate. 
Dark grayish-brown silt loam terraces. um. 
surface layer over mottled 
gray, dark yellowish-brown, 
and brownish-yellow firm clay. 

Worsham__..---- Deep to moderately deep soils | Depressions at Poors JeScee 2-15 | Residuum from | Moderate. 
in depressions on uplands. head of granite, 

Black sandy loam surface streams and gnciss, and 
layer over gray, light brownish- along drain- schist. 
gray, and yellowish-brown ageways. 
very firm sandy clay subsoil. 
AZONAL 
Lithosols: 

Louisburg_----.- Shallow to moderately deep soils | High ridgetops Somewhat 2-25 | Residuum from | Weak to 
on uplands. Dark grayish- and strong excessive. granite. none, 
brown sandy loam surface slopes. 
layer and thin, or discontin- 
uous, light yellowish-brown B 
horizon. 

Manteo. _..___-- Shallow, channery soils on up- | Broken ridges Good to 10-85 | Residuum from | Weak to 
lands. Grayish-brown chan- and irregular, excessive. sericitic none, 
nery silt loam over thin, or dissected side schist. 
discontinuous, yellowish- slopes. 
brown silty clay B horizon. 

Wilkes_--_..---- Shallow soils on uplands. Dark- | Broken ridges Moderately 2-35 | Residuum from | Weak to 
brown sandy loam surface and irregular good to mixed basic none. 
layer over thin, or discontin- side slopes. excessive. and acidic 
uous, mottled reddish-yellow, rocks, 
brownish-yellow, and red plas- 
tic clay loam B horizon. 

Regosols: 
olena_..-.---- Droughty soils on stream ter- | Ridgetops of Excessive.__.--- 2-8 | Old alluvium___.| Weak to 
races. Dark-brown loamy stream none. 
sand surface layer over yel- terraces. 
lowish-red light sandy loam 
subsoil. 
Alluvial soils: 

Buncombe___.--- Deep sandy soils on bottom | High first bot- Excessive._..._-. 0-4 Recent alluvium_} None, 
lands. Very dark grayish- toms. 
brown loamy sand over mot- 
tled  yellowish-brown and 
dark-brown sand. 

Congaree_._----- Deep, very friable soils on first | First bottoms.._| Good_._._-.__. 0-2 Young alluvium.| None. 
bottoms. Dark grayish- 
brown fine sandy loam surface 
layer over dark-brown loamy 
fine sand mottled with gray- 
ish-brown. 

Alluvial soils intergrad- 
ing toward Low- 
Humic Gley soils: : 
Chewacla__..--.- Deep, friable soils on bottom | First bottoms...| Somewhat poor | 0-2 { Recent alluvium_| None. 
; lands. Grayish-brown | silt to moderately 
loam over yellowish-brown good. 
and gray silty clay loam. 


———— SSeS 
_ } Deseriptions are for soil profiles that have not been materially 2 As measured by the-number of important genetie horizons and 
affected by accelerated erosion. the degree of contrast between them. 
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This indicates that the dominant process in the forma- 
tion of Red-Yellow Podzolic soils is the accumulation of 
silicate clay minerals in the lower horizon and the loss 
of these minerals from the upper horizon (9). The domi- 
nant process by which silicate clay minerals are broken 
down is apparently hydrolysis. 

The Cecil, Tatum, and Wickham soils are the red 
members of the Red-Yellow Podzolic group. The Ap- 
ling, Durham, and Nason soils are the yellow members. 
he BQ horizon an the yellow members is not so fine 
textured as that in the red members. Cataula, Enon, and 
Vance soils have a finer textured, tougher B2 horizon 
than most of the other soils in the Red-Yellow Podzolic 
group. The Altavista and Helena soils are not in the 
central concept but are within the range of the Red- 
Yellow Podzolic group. The Altavista soils have gray 
mottles in the upper 80 inches, and the Helena soils have 
a few characteristics of Planosols. 

The series in the Red- Yellow Podzolic great soil group 
are discussed in alphabetical order in the following 
pages. 


AuTAvista Surius.—In the Altavista series are deep, 
moderately well drained soils on second bottoms along 
large streams in the Piedmont. They developed in 
materials that washed from soils derived from granite, 
gneiss, schist, and basic rocks. 

The Altavista soils have a lighter colored surface 
layer than the Wickham and Hiwassee soils. They have 
a brown to yellow subsoil, whereas the Wickham and 
Hiwasscee soils have a brown to red subsoil. 

Profile of Altavista fine sandy loam in an idle field 2.2 
miles southwest of Pleasant Grove Church: 


Ap—O to 6 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; few, fine mica flakes; pH 6.2; clear, 
smooth boundary; 3 to 9 inches thick. 

A2—6 to 12 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine sandy 
loam; very friable; weak, medium and fine, crumb 
structure; many fine roots; few, fine mica flakes; 
pH 6.4; clear, smooth boundary; 2 to 10 inches thick. 

Bi—12 to 17 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) fine 
sandy clay loam mottled with strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8); moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few fine roots; few, fine mica flakes; 
few, fine, faint mottles; pH 6.6; clear, smooth bound- 
ary; 3 to 9 inches thick. 

B2—17 to 33 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) fine 
sandy clay mottled with yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
and strong brown (7.5YR 5/8); moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable to firm when 
moist, hard when dry, sticky when wet; many, fine 
mica flakes; common, medium, distinct mottles; 
pH 6.5; clear, smooth boundary; 8 to 24 inches thick. 

B38—83 to 41 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) clay mottled with 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8); moderate, coarse, 
blocky structure; firm when moist, hard when dry, 
sticky when wet; faint, patchy clay films; abundant, 
fine mica flakes; common, medium, distinct mottles; 
pH 6.3; clear, wavy boundary; 8 to 14 inches thick. 

C—41 to 76 inches +, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) fine 
sandy clay mottled with brownish yellow (LOYR 6/6); 
massive (structureless); friable or very friable; abun- 
dant, fine mica flakes; few, fine to medium pebbles; 
common, medium, prominent mottles; pH 6.3; 
several feet to bedrock. 


Range in characteristics—The principal type in York 
County is fine saridy loam. The color of the Ap horizon 
ranges from dark grayish brown to light grayish brown. 
In wooded areas, however, the Al horizon is 1 inch to 2 


inches thick and is generally very dark gray to black, 
and the A2 horizon is 3 to 7 inches thick and is generally 
light brownish gray. The color of the B horizon is 
light yellowish brown, yellowish brown, or strong brown. 
The texture of the subsoil ranges from sandy clay loam 
to clay. The thickness of the solum varies between 22 
and 45 inches. Some areas of this soil are underlain by 
stratified sand, gravel, or sandy clay to a depth of 6 feet, 
and water-rounded quartz pebbles are on the surface in 
places. 

Apptine Smrres.—ln the Appling series are deep, well- 
drained soils in the Piedmont. They developed in 
residuum from granite, gneiss, and schist. 

The Appling soils are intermediate in color between the 
red Cecil and yellow Durham soils. They have a lighter 
colored. surface layer and a more friable subsoil than the 
Helena and Enon soils. They have a thicker solum, and 
their horizons are much more distinct than those of the 
Louisburg soils with which they occur. 

Profile of Appling sandy loam in a field 0.2 mile north- 
west of New Home Church. 

Ap—0 to 6 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; few, small quartz pebbles; pH 5.9; clear, smooth 

; boundary; 2 to 8 inches thick. 

A2—6 to 10 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/2) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; pH 6.0; clear, smooth boundary; 
3 to 7 inches thick. 

Bi—10 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (l0YR 6/6) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; pH 5.4; clear, smooth 
boundary; 4 to 10 inches thick. 

B2—16 to 34 inches, red (2.5YR, 4/8) clay loam mottled with 
light red (2.5YR 6/6) and brown (7.5YR 5/4); mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few, fine mica flakes; patchy clay films on ped faces; 
few, fine, distinct mottles; pH 5.5; clear, smooth 
boundary; 10 to 20 inches thick. 

B3—34 to 39 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) clay mottled with light 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) and pale yellow (2.5Y 
8/4); weak, coarse, blocky structure that breaks to 
moderate, medium, blocky structure; firm; few, fine 
mica flakes; small flakes of weathered gneiss; discon- 
tinuous clay films on ped faces; common, medium, 
distinct mottles; pH 5.5; clear, wavy boundary; 4 to 
12 inches thick. 

C—39 to 41 inches +, red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam mottled 
with strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), pale yellow (2.5Y 
8/4), and white (2.5Y 8/2); coarser with increasing 
depth; massive (structureless) ; small to medium gneiss 
fragments; small and medium quartz pebbles; many, 
fine mica flakes; pH 5.0; several feet to bedrock. 

Range in charucteristics—The principal soil types in 
the Appling series are sandy loam and coarse sandy loam. 
The color of the Ap horizon ranges from light brownish 
gray to dark grayish brown, and the texture ranges from 
sandy loam to coarse sandy loam. The color of the A2 
horizon ranges from light yellowish brown to yellowish 
red, and the texture ranges from sandy loam to coarse 
sandy loam. The texture of the B horizon ranges from 
sandy clay loam in the upper part to clay in the lower 
part. Thickness of the saprolite above bedrock ranges 
from 2 to 20 feet or more. 


CaTauLa Surizs.—In the Cataula series are moderately 
deep to deep, moderately well drained soils in the Pied- 
mont. They developed in residuum weathered from 
light-colored gneiss, aplite, and granite but in places are 
influenced by slightly basic rocks. ~ 
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The Cataula soils have a finer textured B horizon than 
the Cecil soils and a redder B horizon than the Enon 
soils, They have a thicker solum and much more distinct 
horizons than the Wilkes soils. 

Profile of Cataula sandy loam in a pine forest 0.5 mile 
southwest of Sharon fire tower: 


Ap—0 to 2 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR 4/4) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; few, coarse sand grains; pH 6.1; 
abrupt, smooth boundary; 1 to 5 inches thick. 

A2—-2 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown (LOYR 6/4) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; coarse sand grains; pH 6.0; clear, 
smooth boundary; 3 to 10 inches thick. 

B1—8 to 12 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine and medium roots; many, fine mica flakes; 
pHi 5.5; clear, smooth boundary; 1 to 6 inches thick. 

B2—-12 to 28 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) clay; strong, coarse, 
blocky structure that breaks to moderate, fine, 
blocky structure; firm when moist, hard when dry, 
sticky, when wet, distinct clay films on ped faces; 
many, fine mica flakes; pH. 5.6; clear, smooth bound- 
ary; 12 to 18 inches thick. 

B3—28 to 40 inches, red (2.5YR 5/8) clay mottled with strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8); strong, coarse, blocky structure 
that breaks to moderate, fine, blocky, or in places, 
to platy structure; firm to very firm and compact 
when moist, hard when dry, sticky when wet; some 
patchy clay films on ped faces; fine and medium, 
common, distinct mottles; many, fine mica flakes; 
pH 5.6; clear, wavy boundary; 8 to 18 inches thick. 

C—40 to 73 inches +, red (2.5YR 5/8) clay loam mottled 
with yellowish red (SYR 5/8), reddish yellow (5YR 
6/6), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/8); massive (struc- 
tureless); friable; many, fine mica flakes; weathered 
micaceous gneiss fragments at about 69 inches; 
common, fine and medium, distinct mottles; pH 5.5; 
3 to 40 feet to bedrock. : 


Range in characteristics —The principal soil types in 
the Cataula series are sandy loam and clay loam. The 
clay loam occurs where erosion has removed the original 
surface layer. Cataula soils are dark yellowish brown 
to light yellowish brown in the surface layer and are 
yellowish-red to light-red clay loam in the upper part 
of the subsoil. In places where all of the original surface 
layer has been removed by erosion, the present surface 
layer is light red to red. The B horizon is red, firm to 
very firm clay mottled with strong brown to yellowish 
brown. The © horizon is variable in color. Depth to 
bedrock ranges from about 4 feet to 20 feet or more, 

Crcit Suries.—tIn the Cecil series are deep, well-drained 
soils in the Piedmont. They developed in residuum 
weathered from granite, gneiss, schist, and other meta- 
morphic and igneous rocks. 

The Cecil soils have a redder B horizon than the 
Appling and Durham soils. They have a lighter red B 
horizon than the Lloyd soils. They are redder and more 
friable than the Enon soils. They have a thicker solum 
and much more distinct horizons than the Wilkes and 
Louisburg soils with which they occur.- 

Profile of Cecil sandy loam in an idle field 0.5 mile 
north of Shiloh Church: 

Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark-brown (1OYR 4/3) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; few, small, brown pebbles; pFf 5.6; clear, 
smooth boundary; 4 to 8 inches thick. 

B1—6 to 14 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/8) clay loam; weak, 


fine, subangular blocky structure; friable when 
moist, slightly sticky when wet; very fine roots; few, 
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fine mica flakes; pH 5.7; clear, smooth boundary; 2 
to 10 inches thick. 

B2—14 to 35 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) clay; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable when moist, 
sticky when wet, hard when dry; few, fine mica flakes; 
patchy, discontinuous clay films on ped faces; pH 
5.7; clear, smooth boundary; 10 to 24 inches thick. 

B38—85 to 48 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) clay; moderate, coarse, 
subangular blocky structure that breaks to weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable to firm when 
moist, sticky when wet, hard when dry; many, fine 
mica flakes; pH{ 5.8; clear, wavy boundary; 5 to 12 
inches thick. 

C—48 to 48 inches +, red (2.85YR 4/8) sandy clay loam with 
few, fine, distinct, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/8) mottles; 
massive (structureless); many, fine mica flakes; 
weathered shale fragments; grades to coarser texture 
with increasing depth; pH 5.7; several feet to bedrock. 


Range in characteristics —The principal soil types in 
the Cecil series are sandy loam and clay loam. In places 
where accelerated erosion has removed the original sur- 
face layer, the texture is clay loam. In uneroded soils 
the color of the surface layer is grayish brown to dark 
brown. The B horizon is red in color and friable to firm 
in consistence. A layer of mottled sandy clay loam is at 
a depth of 24 to 60 inches. Depth to bedrock ranges 
from 5 to 50 feet or more. 


Dunam Surtzs.—In the Durham series are deep, well 
drained to moderately well drained soils in the Piedmont. 
They developed in residuum that weathered from granite. 

In the B horizon, the Durham soils are lighter colored 
and coarser textured than the Appling soils. They do not 
have a moderately plastic subsoil like that in the Helena 
soils. They occupy a higher position and are better 
drained than the Colfax and Worsham soils. 

Profile of Durham sandy loam in a forest of oak 0.25 
mile south of Neelys Creek Church: 


AO— inch to 0, black (2.5Y 2/0) decayed organic matter. 

A1l—0 to 4 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
few, coarse, quartzite sand grains; pil 5.8; clear, 
smooth boundary; 2 to 6 inches thick. 

A2—4. to 12 inches, light-gray (65Y 7/2) sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many fine and few 
medium roots; pH 5.9; clear, smooth boundary; 6 to 
12 inches thick. 

A3—12 to 16 inches, pale-yellow (5Y 8/3) sandy loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; many fine 
and medium roots; pH 6.0; clear, smooth boundary; 
2 to 6 inches thick. 

Bi—16 +0 28 inches, yellow (2.5Y 7/6) sandy clay loam; mod- 
erate, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine and medium roots; pH 5.5; clear, smooth 
boundary; 4 to 9 inches thick. 

B2—23 to 36 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) clay loam; 
weak, coarse, blocky structure; friable to firm; few 
fine roots; pH 5.3; clear, smooth boundary; 10 to 14 
inches thick. 

B8—36 to 45 inches, yellow (2.5Y 7/6) clay; common, fine, 
distinct mottles of brownish yellow (LOYR 6/8) and 
reddish yellow (5YR 6/8); strong, coarse, blocky 
structure; firm; small fragments of partly weathered 
prentle) pH 5.4; clear, wavy boundary; 7 to 11 inches 
thick. 

C—45 to 47 inches +, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/8) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, distinet mottles of yellowish 
red (5YR 5/8) and pale olive (5Y 6/4); massive 
(structureless); pH 5.2; bedrock at 6 to 60 feet or 
more. 


Range in characteristics—The principal soil type in 
the Durham series is sandy loam. The surface layer 
ranges in color from grayish brown to dark grayish 
brown. The upper part of the subsoil ranges in color 
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from yellow to light yellowish brown; the texture is a 
sandy clay loam. The lower subsoil is sandy clay mottled 
with brownish yellow, yellow, and reddish yellow. Depth 
to weathered bedrock is 6 to 60 feet or more. 

Ewon Srnies.—In the Enon series are moderately deep 
to deep, well drained to moderately well drained soils in 
the Piedmont. They developed in residuum weathered 
from mixed acidic and basic rocks that include granite 
and gneiss and intrusions of diorite, gabbro, and other 
basic rocks. 

They are browner in the surface layer and upper part 
of the subsoil than the Cecil, Lloyd, and Appling soils. 
They are not so red as the Cataula soils and not so plastic 
as the Iredell soils. They are deeper to bedrock than 
soils in the Wilkes complex with which they occur. 

Profile of Enon sandy loam in improved pasture 2 miles 
south of New Port: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) sandy loam, 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; few, small, brown pebbles; pH 6.2; clear, smooth 
boundary; 4 to 10 inches thick. 

Bi—7 to 14 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able when moist, sticky when wet; many fine roots; 
pH 6.1; clear, smooth boundary; 4 to 10 inches thick. 

B2—14 to 29 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) clay mottled 
with red (2.5YR 4/8) and pale brown (10YR 6/3); 
moderate, medium, blocky structure; firm when moist, 
sticky when wet, hard when dry; distinct clay films 
on ped faces; common, fine, distinct mottles; pH 5.8; 
clear, smooth boundary; 11 to 20 inches thick. 

B3—29 to 34 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) clay mottled 
with strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) and yellowish red 
(5YR 5/8); strong, medium, blocky structure; firm 
when moist, hard when dry, sticky when wet; patchy 
clay films on ped faces; common, fine and medium, 
distinct mottles; pH 5.7; clear, wavy boundary; 3 to 
14 inches thick. 

C—34 to 72 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), yellowish-red 
(5YR 5/8), and light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) clay loam that 
grades to weathered parent material at a depth of 
about 49 inches; massive (structureless) ; friable; con- 
tains fragments of weathered acid and basic rock and 
afew quartz pebbles; pH 5.7; bedrock at 2 to 30 feet. 


Range in characteristics—The principal soil types_in 
the Enon series are sandy loam and clay loam. The 
surface layer is very dark grayish-brown to brown sandy 
loam to clay loam, and the upper part of the subsoil is 
strong-brown clay loam. The lower part of the subsoil is 
firm clay mottled with strong brown, pale brown, light 
olive brown, and yellowish red. The depth to weathered 
bedrock ranges from about 4 feet to 30 feet or more. 

Hevena Srrresi—In the Helena series are deep, 
moderately well drained soils in the Piedmont. They 
developed in residuum weathered. from mixed acidic and 
basic rocks that included aplite, granite, granite gneiss, 
or quartz diorite. In places there are intrusions of gabbro 
or hornblende gneiss. 

Helena soils are more slowly permeable, less well 
drained, and more plastic in the subsoil than the Cecil, 
Appling, and Durham soils. They are better drained 
than the Colfax and Worsham soils. They have a thicker 
solum and a more strongly developed profile than soils 
in the Wilkes complex. 

Profile of Helena sandy loam in a pasture 1 mile east 
of Philadelphia Church on State Highway No. 334: 


Ap—O to 7 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
a oe abrupt, smooth boundary; 3 to 10 inches 
thick. 
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A2—7 to 11 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, ‘granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; pH 6.7; clear, smooth boundary; 2 
to 6 inches thick. 

B1—11 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable when moist, sticky when wet; few fine 
ro ; pH 6.5; clear, smooth boundary; 6 to 15 inches 
thick. 

B2—20 to 32 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 6/6) clay mottled 
with pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4); strong, coarse, blocky 
structure that breaks to weak, fine, blocky structure; 
firm when moist, plastic and sticky when wet, hard 
when dry; few fine roots; few, small quartz pebbles; 
few, fine, faint mottles; patchy clay films on ped 
ie ; pH 5.8; clear, smooth boundary; 8 to 24 inches 
thick. 

B3—32 to 39 inches, brownish-yellow (LOYR 6/6) clay mottled 
with pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4) and white (LOYR 8/2); 
strong, coarse, blocky structure; very firm when 
moist, plastic and sticky when wet, hard when dry; 
common) fine and medium, distinct, mottles; con- 
tinuous clay films on ped faces; pH 5.4; clear, wavy 
boundary; 5 to 12 inches thick. 

C—39 to 74 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) sandy clay mottled 
with white (LOYR 8/2), pink (7.5YR 7/4), yellowish 
red (SYR 4/8), and reddish yellow (SYR 7/8); grades 
to coarser material with increasing depth; massive 
(structureless); firm; many, medium, prominent 
mottles; pH 5.2; bedrock at 3 to 40 feet. 


Range in characteristics —The principal soil type in 
the Helena series is sandy loam. These soils have a pale- 
olive to brown sandy loam surface layer. The A horizon 
ranges from 5 to 16 inches in thickness. The B horizon 
is nee yellowish-brown sandy clay loam to clay with 
mottles of pale yellow, yellow, brownish yellow, gray, 
yellowish red, and reddish yellow. The depth to bed- 
rock ranges from 5 feet to 20 feet or more. 

Nason Surims.—In the Nason series are deep, well- 
drained soils in the Piedmont. They developed in 
residuum from fine-grained sericitic schist. Their subsoil 
is more yellow or brown than that of the Tatum soils, 

Profile of Nason silt loam in a cultivated field 1 mile 
north of Catawba: 

Ap—0 to 5 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/4) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
few, small quartz pebbles on surface; pli 6.4; abrupt, 
smooth boundary; 2 to 12 inches thick. 

Bi—5 to 13 inches, yellow (2.5Y 7/6) silty clay loam; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine roots; few, small mica flakes; pH 6.7; clear, 
smooth boundary; 2 to 6 inches thick. 

B2—13 to 28 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR, 5/6) silty clay; 
moderate, medium, blocky structure; firm when 
moist, sticky when wet, hard when dry; few, fine mica 
flakes; pH 5.4; clear, smooth boundary; 15 to 25 
inches thick. 

B3—28 to 37 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/8) silty clay mottled 
with pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4); moderate, fine, blocky 
structure; firm when moist, sticky when wet, hard 
when dry; few flakes of weathered sericitic schist; 
many, fine mica flakes; pH 5.2; clear, wavy bound- 
ary; 8 to 20 inches thick. 

C—87 to 42 inches +, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) silty clay 
loam mottled with yellowish red (SYR 4/8), pink 
(2.5YR 7/4), and pale yellow (2.5Y 6/4); massive 
(structureless); many flakes of weathered sericitic 
schist; common, medium, distinct mottles; pH 5.2; 
bedrock at 3 to 30 feet or more. 


Range in characteristics —The principal soil type in 
the Nason series is silt loam. The surface layer ranges 
from grayish brown to light grayish brown.. The upper 
part of the subsoil ranges from brown to reddish brown; 
the lower part is mottled with brownish yellow and yel- 
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lowish red. Depth to weathered bedrock ranges from 
8 to 20 feet or more. 

Tarum Szries.—The Tatum series consists of deep, 
well-drained soils in the Piedmont. They developed in 
residuum weathered from sericitic schist. 

The Tatum soils have a redder subsoil than the Nason 
soils. They have a thicker solum, and their horizons are 
much more distinct than those of the Manteo soils. 

Profile of Tatum silt loam in an idle field 1 mile west 
of Catawba Indian School: 

Ap—0 to 5 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4) silt loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; few, small quartz pebbles on the surface; 
pH 6.4; clear, smooth boundary ; 2 to 10 inches thick. 

Bl—5 to 14 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) silty clay loam; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; many 
fine roots; few, very small quartz pebbles; pH 6.1; 
clear, smooth boundary; 4 to 10 inches thick. 

B2—14 to 37 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) silty clay; moderate, 
coarse, subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine roots; patchy clay films; pH 6.1; clear, smooth 
boundary; 10 to 25 inches thick. 

B3—37 to 48 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) silty clay; modcrate, 
coarse, subangular blocky structure that crushes to 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure, friable; few, 
fine, mica flakes; pH 5.8; clear, wavy boundary; 5 to 
15 inches thick. ; 

C—48 to 52 inches +, red (2.5YR 4/8) silty clay loam; many, 
medium and fine, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 6/8), yellowish red (SYR 5/8), and dark 
reddish brown (5YR 3/4); massive (structureless) ; 
many fine and very fine flakes of mica; flakes of 
disintegrated sericitic schist; pH 5.6; bedrock at 3 
to 30 feet or more. 

Range in characteristics.—The principal soil types in 
the Tatum series are silt loam and silty clay loam. The 
gravelly silt loam is a minor soil type and is mapped 
only where there is enough gravel to interfere with 
tillage. The silty clay loam type occurs where acceler- 
ated sheet erosion has removed the original surface layer. 
The color of the surface layer ranges from brown to light 
yellowish brown. The subsoil is a fairly uniform red. 
The depth to bedrock ranges from 8 to 30 feet or more. 


Vance Sertes—The Vance series consists of deep, 
moderately well drained soils in the Piedmont. They 
developed in residuum that weathered mainly from 
granite, gneiss, and other acid crystalline rocks but to a 
minor extent from basic rock. 

The Vance soils have a finer textured subsoil than the 
Cecil and Appling soils. They are better drained than the 
Helena and Colfax soils with which they occur. 

Profile of Vance sandy loam in unimproved pasture 3 
miles southwest of McConnells: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; few, coarse sand grains and small quarts 
pebbles; pH 6.0; clear, smoéoth boundary; 2 to 12 
inches thick. 

B1—7 to 12 inéhes, strong-brown (7.5 YR. 5/6) sandy clay loam, 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able to firm; few fine roots; pH 5.8; clear smooth 
boundary; 1 to 9 inches thick. 

B2—12 to 32 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay mottled 
with red (2.5YR 5/8) and brownish yellow (LOYR 6/8); 
strong, coarse, blocky structure; firm when moist, 
slightly plastic when wet, hard when dry; common, 
fine and medium, prominent mottles; pH. 5.6; gradual, 
wavy boundary; 14 to 24 inches thick. : 

B3—32 to 41 inches, light-red (2.5YR. 6/8) clay mottled with 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/8), light yellowish brown 
(2.5¥ 6/4), and light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2); strong, 
thick, platy structure that breaks to weak, thin, 
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platy structure; firm to very firm when moist, plastic 
when wet, hard when dry; common, fine and medium, 
prominent mottles; pH 5.5; gradual, wavy boundary; 
3 to 16 inches thick. | 

C—41 to 45 inches +, red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam mottled 
with light brownish yellow (1OYR 6/4) and white 
(2.5Y 8/2); grades to coarser material with increasing 
depth; massive (structureless); firm; hard when dry; 
pI 5.4; bedrock at 3 to 30 feet or more. 

Range in characteristics—The principal soil type in 
the Vanco series is sandy loam. A minor type 1s clay 
loam, which occurs where the original surface layer has 
been removed by accelerated sheet erosion. The color of 
the surface layer ranges from light gray to yellowish 
brown. The subsoil is mottled with strong brown, 
brownish yellow, red, and brownish gray. Depth to 
weathered bedrock ranges from 3 to 30 feet or more. 


Wicxnam Sertes.—The Wickham series consists of deep, 
well-drained soils on the stream terraces in the Piedmont. 
They have developed from old alluvium washed from 
soils that formed from materials weathered from granite, 
gneiss, schist, and basic rocks, 

The subsoil of the Wickham soils is intermediate in 
color between that of the Hiwassee and Altavista soils. 
They have a more clayey subsoil than the Molena soils 
with which Hey occur, 

Profile of Wickham sandy loam in a field 200 yards 
northeast of Irene Bridge: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; few, fine mica flakes; pH 6.0; clear, smooth 
boundary; 3 to 8 inches thick. ‘ 

Bl—7 to 20 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 4/4) sandy clay loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
few fine roots; few, fine mica flakes; pH 5.9; clear, 
smooth boundary; 6 to 15 inches thick, 

B2—20 to 35 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/8) clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable when moist, slightly sticky when wet, hard 
when dry; few, fine miea flakes; pH 5.9; clear, smooth 
boundary; 12 to 18 inches thick. 

B38—35 to 42 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) clay with few, fine, faint 
motitles of yellowish red (SYR 5/8); moderate, coarse, 
subangular blocky structure; friable to firm when 
moist, slightly sticky when wet, hard when dry; 
few, fine mica flakes; pH 6.0; clear, wavy boundary; 
4 to 10 inches thick. 

C—42 to 46 inches +, red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam with 
common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish red 
(SYR 5/8) and brownish yellow (LOYR 6/8); grades 
to finer textured material with increasing depth; 
massive (structureless); pH 6.0; bedrock at 6 to 60 
feet or more. 


Range im characteristics—The principal soil type in 
the Wickham series is sandy loam. The color of the 
surface layer ranges from dark brown to grayish brown. 
The color of the upper part of the subsoil ranges from 
brown to reddish brown but that of the lower part is 
mottled red and yellowish red. Depth to bedrock ranges 
from 10 to 100 feet or more. 


RED-YELLOW PODZOLIC SOILS INTERGRADING TOWARD REDDISH- 
BROWN LATERITIC SOILS 


The Lloyd are Red-Yellow Podzolic soils that have 
some characteristics of Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils. 
A. dark-brown to reddish-brown surface layer and a 
darker red subsoil distinguish the Lloyd soils from the 
representative red soils in the Red-Yellow Podzolic 
group. The A horizon common to the Red-Yellow 
Podzolic soils is lacking in the Lloyd soils. 
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The B2 horizon in the Lloyd soils is not so dark red as 
the B2 horizon of the Davidson and Hiwassee soils, which 
are in the Reddish-Brown Lateritic group. 

The depth to mottling is greater in Lloyd soils than in 
the normal Red-Yellow Podzolie soils. 

Luoyp Serres.—The Lloyd series consists of moderately 
deep to deep, well-drained soils in the Piedmont. ‘They 
developed in residuum from mixed acidic and basic 
rocks, such as granite, gneiss, and schist. These rocks 
contained intrusions of diorite and similar dark-colored 
rock, 

The Lloyd soils are not so red as the Davidson soils 
but are darker red. than the Cecil soils. They are better 
drained than the browner Mecklenburg and Enon soils 
with which they occur. 

Some soils in the Lloyd series have a compact subsoil. 
These soils have a darker red subsoil than the Cataula 
and Enon soils, They have a thicker solum than the 
Wilkes soils with which they occur. 

Profile of Lloyd loam in a field of pines and a few gum 
and oak 0.5 mile east of New Zion Church: 


AO—Y\ inch to 0, very thin layer of partly decomposed organie 
matter. 

Ap—O to 8 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 3/4) loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable; many fine and medium 
roots; pH 6.1; abrupt, smooth boundary; 4 to 10 
inches thick. 

B1—8 to 17 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; moderate, me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; friable; many fine 
roots; few, small pores; pH 5.7; clear, smooth bound- 
ary; 6 to 14 inches thick. 

B2—17 to 38 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few medium roots; 
few, fine pores; distinct clay films on ped faces; pH 
5.9; clear, smooth boundary; 12 to 24 inches thick. 

B3—38 to 44 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) to dark-red (2.5YR 3/6) 
clay; moderate, fine, blocky structure; firm; patchy 
clay films on ped faces; pH 5.6; clear, wavy boundary; 
3 to 15 inches thick. 

C—44 to 48 inches +, red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam mottled with 
reddish-yellow (5YR 6/6); massive (structureless) ; 
firm; fragments of dark-colored, weathered rock com- 
mon; pH 5.5; bedrock at 3 to 40 feet or more. 


Profile of Lloyd sandy loam, compact subsoil, in a peach 
orchard 3 miles southwest of York on county road No. 35: 


Ap—O to 6 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam, fine 
crumb structure; friable; few, small quartzite pebbles; 
few fine roots; pH 5.5; clear, smooth boundary; 2 to 8 
inches thick. 

B21—6 to 19 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) clay; strong, medium, 
blocky structure; very firm and compact when moist, 
hard when dry, sticky when wet; thin, patchy clay 
films; many fine roots and pores; pH 5.3; clear, smooth 
boundary; 10 to 15 inches thick. 

B22—19 to 35 inches, weak-red to red (10R 4/4 to 4/6) clay; 
strong, fine and medium, angular blocky structure; 
very firm and compact when moist, hard when dry, 
sticky when wet; continuous clay films; few, fine pores; 
pH 5.3; gradual, wavy boundary; 10 to 20 inches 
thick. 

B38—35 to 47 inches, red (10R 4/6) clay which ranges to red 
(2.5YR 4/8) with increasing depth (mottles disappear 
when moist); strong, coarse, blocky structure; very 
firm and compact when moist, very hard when dry, 
sticky when wet; few, coarse sand grains and many, 
fine mica flakes; pH 5.4. 


Range in characteristics—The principal soil types in 
the Lloyd series are sandy loam, loam, and clay loam. 
Lloyd sandy loam, compact subsoil, is a minor phase. 

Lloyd clay loam has a red surface layer and occurs 
where erosion has removed the original surface layer. 
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The lower part of the B horizon may contain mottles of 
reddish yellow, especially in Lloyd soils that are closely 
associated with the Mecklenburg and Enon soils. Depth 
to weathered bedrock ranges from 3 to 40 feet or more. 

The color of the surface soil of Lloyd sandy loam, 
compact subsoil, ranges from dark grayish brown to 
brown. The color of the B horizon, or subsoil, ranges 
from weak red to red. The texture of the B horizon is 
clay. The thickness of the saprolite above the bedrock 
is proce ly 5 to 10-feet or more. The consistency of the 
B horizon is very firm and compact. Where the plow layer 
has a clay loam texture, the original surface layer has 
been lost through accelerated sheet erosion. Shallow 
gullies are common on this soil. Quartz gravel occurs 
on the surface of a few small areas. 


RED-YELLOW PODZOLIC SOILS INTERGRADING TOWARD LOW-HUMIC 
GLEY SOILS 


The Colfax are Red-Yellow Podzolic soils that have 
some characteristics of Low-Humic Gley soils. These 
soils have a light-colored, fairly coarse-textured A hori- 
zon and a mottled, firm B2 horizon. Their drainage is 
somewhat poor, and mottling begins at a depth of 18 to 
25 inches. 

Cotrax Srries.—The Colfax series consists of deep, 
somewhat poorly drained soils in the Piedmont that de- 
veloped in residuum weathered from granite, gneiss, and 
schist. These soils occur at the head of drainageways and 
on low ridges between drainageways. 

The Colfax soils occupy a lower position and are not so 
well drained as the Cecil, Appling, and Durham soils with 
which they occur. 

Profile of Colfax sandy loam in an idle field 1 mile 
southwest of Neelys Creek Church: 


Ap—O to 7 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; few, 
coarse quartzite sand grains; pH 6.0; clear, smooth 
boundary; 4 to 8 inches thick. 

A2—7 to 13 inches, pale-yellow (5Y 8/4) sandy loam; weak, 
coarse, granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; 
pH 5.8; clear, smooth boundary; 4 to 10 inches thick. 

B1—13 to 23 inches, olive-yellow (2.5Y 6/6) sandy clay loam; 
moderate, medium, blocky structure; friable to firm 
when moist, slightly sticky when wet; pH 5.1; clear, 
smooth boundary; 8 to 16 inches thick. 

B2—28 to 34 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) clay; 
common, fine and medium, distinct brownish-yellow 
(1OYR. 6/8) mottles; strong, medium, blocky struc- 
ture; firm when moist, sticky when wet, and hard 
when dry;.many,‘fine mica flakes; pH 5.0; clear, 
smooth boundary; 8 to 16 inches thick. 

B3—34 to 50 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) clay; com- 
mon, medium, prominent, brownish-yellow (OYR 
6/8) mottles; strong, coarse, blocky structure; firm to 
very firm when moist, sticky when wet, and hard when 
dry; many, fine mica flakes; pH 5.0; clear, wavy 
boundary; 12 to 20 inches thick. 

C—50 to 55 inches +, light-gray (5Y 7/1) coarse sandy clay; 
many, fine and medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8), brownish yellow (10YR. 6/8), and 
red (2.5YR 5/8); massive (structureless); many, fine 
mica flakes; pH 4.6; depth to bedrock varies. 


Range in characteristics—The principal soil type in 
the Colfax series is sandy loam. The surface layer is 
olive to grayish-brown sandy loam, and the upper part 
of the subsoil is yellowish-brown to olive-yellow sandy 
clay loam. The lower part of the subsoil is compact clay 
mottled with brownish yellow, yellowish brown, and 
brownish gray. Thickness of the saprolite above bed- 
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rock ranges from 3 to 6 feet or more. In places a deposit 
of soil material 8 to 10 inches thick that washed or rolled 
from higher lying soils is on the surface. 


Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils 


This group consists of soils that have a dusky-red to 
reddish-brown, granular surface layer, a B horizon of 
dark-red, friable to firm clay, and red or reticulately 
mottled parent material. The typical soils of this great 
soil group developed in a humid, tropical climate with wet- 
dry seasons and tropical forest vegetation (78). 

The Reddish-Brown Lateritic soils in York County, 
however, did not develop in a tropical climate. They 
developed in a climate ranging from warm to temperate. 
Their subsoil is a little less friable than is typical for 
this great soil group. The clay in these soils is domi- 
nantly kaolinite rather than sesquioxides and is not sig- 
nificantly different from that in the Red-Yellow Podzolic 
soils. Soils in this group have a dusky-red or reddish- 
brown granular surface layer and a thick, dark-red_ to 
red B horizon that is clay to silty clay in texture. But 
they. do not have the distinct leached A2 horizon that is 
common in the Red-Yellow Podzolic soils. 

In York County the soils in the Reddish-Brown 
Lateritic great soil group are the Davidson and Hiwassee. 


Davipson Serres.—In the Davidson series are deep, 
well-drained soils in the Piedmont. ‘They developed in 
residuum from gabbro, diorite, hornblende schist, and 
other dark-colored basic rocks. Their surface layer and 
subsoil are darker red than the Lloyd, Mecklenburg, and 
Tredell soils with which they occur. 

Profile of Davidson clay loam in « cultivated field 4 
miles northeast of Smiths Turnout: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, dusky-red (10R 3/3) clay loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable; sticky when wet, hard 
when dry; many fine roots; pH 6.5; clear, smooth 
boundary; 3 to 8 inches thick. 

B1l—5 to 15 inches, dusky-red (10R 3/4) clay loam; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable when moist, 
sticky when wet, hard when dry; few fine roots; pH 
6.3; clear, smooth boundary; 8 to 12 inches thick. 

B2—15 to 37 inches, dark-red (10R 3/6) clay; moderate, me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; firm when moist, 
very sticky when wet, hard when dry; pH 6.5; clear, 
smooth boundary; 20 to 36 inches thick. 

B3—37 to 50 inches, ae (OR 4/6) clay; moderate, fine and 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; very 
sticky when wet, hard when dry; pH 5.7; clear, wavy 

‘ boundary; 8 to 14 inches thick. 

C—50 to 54 inches +, red (10R 4/6) clay loam mottled with 
reddish yellow (7.5YR. 6/8); massive (structureless) ; 
friable; few, fine quartz pebbles; many dark-colored 
concretions of manganese; few fragments of weathered, 
dark-colored basic rock; pH 5.7; several feet to 
bedrock. 


Range in characteristics—The principal soil types in 
the Davidson series is clay loam. The surface layer 
ranges from dusky red to dark red. The subsoil ranges 


from dark red to red and is sticky clay. This soil locally’ 


is called push-dirt. Thickness of the solum ranges from 
4 to 6 feet, and depth to bedrock ranges from 10 to 50 
feet or more. 

Hiwassee Serizes.—The Hiwassee series consists of 
deep, well-drained soils on the high river terraces in the 
Piedmont. They developed in old alluvium that washed 
from material weathered from dark-colored rocks. 


Iredell soils. 
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The Hiwassee soils are redder than the Wickham soils. 
They have more clay in their B horizon than the Molena 
soils. They developed from different parent material 
than the Cecil and Lloyd soils. Also, they have a well- 
developed profile that the Wilkes soils do not have. 

Profile of Hiwassee sandy loam in an idle field 2 miles 
south of Fort Mill: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, reddish-brown (5YR 5/4) sandy loam; weak; 
medium, crumb structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; few, small and medium, water-rounded pebbles 
and few, water-rounded rocks 8 to 10 inches in 
diameter on the surface; pH 5.8; clear, smooth bound- 
ary; 4 to 8 inches thick. 

B1—6 to 20 inches, dark-red (10R 3/6) clay loam; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; sticky 
when wet; few fine roots; pH 5.8; clear, smooth 
boundary; 12 to 18 inches thick. 

B2—20 to 60 inches, dark-red (10R 3/6) silty clay; moderate, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; sticky 
when wet; pil 6.1; clear, smooth boundary; 10 to 50 
inches thick. 

B3—60 to 70 inches, red (10R 4/6) clay; moderate, fine, blocky 
structure; firm when moist, sticky when wet, hard 
when dry; black and brown, water-rounded pebbles; 
pH 5.7; clear, wavy boundary; 6 to 20 inches thick. 

C—70 to 75 inches +, red (2.5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam mottled 
with brownish yellow (OYR 6/8); friable when moist, 
sticky when wet, hard when dry; massive (structure- 
less) ; few, fine, distinct mottles; water-rounded gravel 
and water-rounded rocks 3 to 12 inches in diameter; 
pH 5.6; several feet to bedrock. 


Range in characteristics—The principal soil type in 
the Hiwassee series is sandy loam, but in places there is 
fine sandy loam, loam, and clay loam. The clay loam 
soil type occurs where all the original surface layer has 
been removed by accelerated sheet erosion. The surface 
layer of Hiwassee soils ranges from reddish black to red, 
and the subsoil ranges from dark red to red. The 
texture of the subsoil is clay loam to clay. In places a 
few water-rounded pebbles are on the surface. Hiwassee 
soils also have a stony or gravelly B3 horizon in places. 
Depth to bedrock ranges from 10 to 80 feet or more. 


REDDISH-BROWN LATERITIC SOILS INTERGRADING TOWARD 
PLANOSOLS 


The Mecklenburg is a Reddish-Brown Lateritic soil 
that has some of the characteristics of Planosols. The 
Mecklenburg soils are better drained than Planosols but 
have a mottled, plastic clay layer similar to that in the 
Planosols. 

Mercktensure Suries.—tn the Mecklenburg series are 
deep, moderately well drained to well drained soils in the 
Piedmont. They developed in residuum from horn- 
blende gneiss, schist, gabbro, diorite, and other weathered 
basic rocks. , 

They are browner and have slower internal drainage 
than the Davidson, Lloyd, and Cecil soils, They are not 
so sticky as Enon soils and show more influence from 
basic rocks. They have better internal drainage than the 
They have a thicker solum and more 
distinct horizons than the Wilkes soils. 

Profile of Mecklenburg loam in an idle field 1.5 miles 
southeast of old Oak Ridge School: 

Ap--0 to 5 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/2) loam; weak, fine, 
crumb structure; friable; many fine roots; few, dark 
concretions; pH 5.9; clear, smooth boundary; 3 to 8 
inches thick. 
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Bl—5 to 11 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 4/8) clay loam; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; few, dark coneretions; pH 
6.1; clear, smooth boundary ; 3 to 9 inches thick. 

B2—11 to 27 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) clay mottled with 
reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/8); moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm when moist, sticky 
when wet; few, dark concretions; distinct clay films 
on ped faces; few, fine, faint mottles; pH 6.3; clear, 
smooth boundary; 7 to 18 inches thick. 

B3—27 to 37 inches, brown (7.5YR, 5/4) clay mottled with 
reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) and yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6); medium, coarse, subangular blocky 
structure that breaks to weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; firm when moist, hard when dry, 
sticky when wet; clay films on peds faces; common, 
medium, distinct mottles; pH 6.1; clear, wavy 
boundary; 5 to 18 inches thick. 

C—87 to 72 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay loam 
mottled with pale brown (10YR 6/3) and yellowish 
red (SYR 5/8); grades to coarser material with 
increasing depth; massive (structureless); friable; 
many dark concretions; common, fine and medium, 
distinct mottles; weathered, dark, basic rock frag- 
oe at about 70 inches; pIT 6.1; bedrock at 2 to 35 
ect. 


Range im characteristics —The principal soil types in 
the Mecklenburg series are loam and clay loam. The 
clay loam occurs where the original surface layer has 
been removed by accelerated erosion. The A horizon 
of the Mecklenburg soils ranges from dark brown to 
brown. The B horizon ranges from yellowish red to 
brown. Dark-colored concretions are on the surface and 
occur in pockets in a few places. Depth to bedrock 
ranges from 3 to 20 feet or more. 


Planosols 


This group of soils have, because of high clay content 
or compaction (28), one or more horizons abruptly sepa- 
rated from and sharply contrasting to an adjacent hori- 
zon. The most widely distributed Planosols have a B 
horizon that is high in plastic clay. It underlies an 
A horizon that is much Jower in clay, and there is an 
abrupt boundary between the two horizons. In York 
County the soils in the Planosol great soil group are in 
the Elbert and Iredell series. 

The Elbert soils have a dark-colored surface layer. 
Because of their fine-textured, plastic subsoil, the Elbert 
and Iredell soils have slow drainage. 


Exserr Sreries.—ln the Elbert series are deep, poorly 
drained soils on upland flats, in swales, and at the head of 
drainageways in the Piedmont. They developed in 
residuum from gabbro and other dark-colored basic rocks 
mixed with local alluvium. 

The Elbert soils are more poorly drained than the 
Iredell and Mecklenburg soils with which they occur. 

Profile of Elbert loam in a field 1 mile southeast of New 
Zion Church: 


Ap-—0 to 8 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loam; weak, fine, 
crumb structure; friable when moist, sticky when wet; 
many fine roots; few, small, dark concretions; pH 6.0; 
abrupt, smooth boundary; 4 to 10 inches thick. 

B2—8 to 26 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR. 3/2) clay; 
strong, medium, blocky structure; very firm when 
moist, hard when dry, and plastic when wet; few, 
dark concretions; pH 6.6; clear, smooth boundary; 
12 to 24 inches thick. 

B3—26 to 37 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) clay 
mottled with olive (5Y 4/4); strong, coarse, blocky 
structure; very firm when moist, hard when dry, and 
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plastic when wet; common, fine, distinct mottles; 
pl 8.2;.clear, wavy boundary; 8 to 16 inches thick. 

C—37 to 40 inches +, pale-olive (6Y 6/4) weathered parent 
material mottled with olive (6Y 4/4), dark yellowish 
brown (lOYR 4/4), and light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4); 
massive (structurcless); pH 8.5; bedrock at 4 to 10 
feet or more. 

Range in characteristics —The principal soil type in 
the Elbert series is loam. The surface soil is very dark 
gray to grayish-brown loam, and the upper part of the 
subsoil is very dark grayish-brown to dark-brown clay. 
The lower part of the subsoil is dark grayish-brown clay 
mottled with olive. The quantity of concretions ranges 
from none to common or more. The thickness of local 
alluvium ranges from almost 0 to 18 inches or more. 

Inupentt Series.—In the Iredell series are shallow to 
moderately deep, moderately well drained to somewhat 
poorly drained, very slowly permeable soils in the Pied- 
mont. They developed in residuum weathered. from 
diorite, gabbro, hornblende gneiss, aiid other basic rocks. 

They have a more plastic and less permeable subsoil 
than the Mecklenburg and Enon soils and a thinner solum. 
They have much more distinct horizons and a thickersolum 
than the Wilkes soils. 

Profile of Iredell sandy loam in an improved pasture 0.5 
mile south of Bethesda Church: 

Ap—O to 5 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; many 
fine roots; many, small, dark concretions; pH 5.7; 
clear, smooth boundary; 3 to 7 inches thick. 

A2—5 to 9 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/4) sandy loam; 
weak, fine and medium, granular structure; friable; 
many fine roots; few dark concretions; pH 6.0; 
abrupt smooth boundary; 3 to 9 inches thick. : 

B21—9 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) clay; moderate, 
medium, blocky structure; very firm when moist, 
plastic and sticky when wet, hard when dry; few fine 
roots; few, dark coneretions; distinct clay films; pH 
6.2; clear, smooth boundary; 5 to 13 inches thick. 

B22—18 to 27 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) clay 
mottled with light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2); strong, 
coarse, blocky structure; very firm when moist, very 
sticky and plastic when wet, very hard when dry; 
distinct, continuous clay films, pH 6.3; clear, wavy 
boundary; 6 to 12 inches thick. 

C—27 to 30 inches +, olive-brown (2.5Y 4/4) weathered parent 
material mottled with yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), 
green, and black; massive (structureless); dark rock 
fragments; many dark concretions; pH 6.5; bedrock at 
18 inches to 4 feet or more. 

Range in characteristics —The principal soil types in 
the Iredell series are loam, sandy loam, and very Bony 
loam. The A horizon ranges from very dark grayis 
brown to light brown. The B horizon is yellowish brown 
mottled with light brownish gray and olive gray. The 
subsoil is firm to very firm, plastic clay. Dark-colored 
concretions in most places are on the surface and in many 
places throughout the profile. Depth to bedrock ranges 


from 18 inches to 4 feet or more. 


Low-Humic Gley soils 


Low-Humic Gley soils are imperfectly drained to 
poorly drained. They have a very thin surface horizon 
that is moderately high in organic matter. This horizon 
overlies mottled gray and brown, gleylike mineral hori- 
zons that have a low degree of textural differentiation 
(15). They are intrazonal soils in which the dominant 
soil-forming process is gléization. 
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The Low-Humic Gley soils in York County are the 
Roanoke and Worsham. The Worsham soils developed 
under a pine and hardwood forest. The Roanoke soils 
developed under hardwoods. Both have characteristics 
that reflect the influence of nearly level to gently sloping 
relief, a high water table, and impeded drainage over the 
effects of climate and vegetation, The surface layer 
ranges from dark grayish brown to black. The subsoil 
ranges from mottled yellow, brown, and gray to domi- 
nantly gray. The texture ranges from sandy clay loam 
to clay. 

The Worsham soils are at the head of streams and 
along drainageways in the Piedmont. They formed in 
residuum derived from granite, gneiss, and schist. The 
Roanoke soils developed in general alluvium on stream 
terraces. They are poorly drained. Grayish mottling is 
very near the surface; at greater depths, gray is the 
dominant color. 

Roawnoxz Srnrzs.—The Roanoke series consists of deep, 
poorly drained soils on stream terraces in the Piedmont. 
They developed in medium-textured and fine-textured old 
alluvium derived from such rocks as mica schist, mica 
gneiss, hornblende gneiss, and granite. 

The Roanoke soils are more poorly drained and have a 
firmer clay subsoil than the Altavista and Wickham soils 
with which they occur. 

Profile of Roanoke silt loam in a field 3 miles northeast 
of Catawba: 

Ap—0O to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) silt loam; 
weak, fine, crumb structure; friable; many fine 
roots; few, small mica flakes; pH 6.3; clear, smooth 
boundary; 4 to 10 inches thick. 

B1—7 to 12 inches, olive-gray (5Y 5/2) silty clay loam mottled 
with dark brown (LOYR 4/3); moderate, fine, blocky 
structure; firm when moist, sticky when wet; few fine 
roots; few, fine mica flakes; common, fine, distinct 
mottles; pH 6.1; clear, smooth boundary; 2 to 10 
inches thick. 

B2g—12 to 30 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) clay mottled with dark 
yellowish brown (1LOYR 4/4) and brownish yellow 
(1OYR. 6/8); strong, medium and fine, blocky struc- 
ture; very firm when moist, hard when dry, sticky 
when wet; few mica flakes; patchy clay films on ped 
faces; few, fine, distinct mottles; pH 5.8; clear, 
smooth boundary; 12 to 24 inches thick. : 

B3g—30 to 38 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) clay mottled with olive 
(5Y 5/6) and reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8); strong, 
coarse, blocky structure that crushes to weak, fine, 
blocky structure; firm when moist, hard when dry, 
sticky when wet; few, fine, distinct mottles; pH 5.7; 
clear, wavy boundary; 6 to 12 inches thick. 

C—38 to 42 inches ++, gray (5Y 6/1) fine sandy clay loam 
mottled with reddish yellow (7.5Y R 6/8) and yellowish 
red (5 YR 5/8); grades to finer material with increasing 
depth; massive (structureless); firm to friable; many, 
fine mica flakes; common, medium, distinct mottles; 
pH 5.4; several feet to bedrock. 

Range in characteristies——The principal soil type in 
the Roanoke series is silt loam. The surface layer ranges 
from dark grayish brown. to dark gray, and the subsoil 
is mottled dark brown and gray. In most places this soil 
is underlain by stratified sand and gravel at a depth 
ranging from 4 to 10 feet or more. 


WorsHam Serres——The Worsham series consists of 
deep, poorly drained soils in small drainageways and in 
low, upland depressions in the Piedmont. These soils 
formed in a mixture of colluvium and local alluvium, or 
in residuum derived from granite, gneiss, or schist. 
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The Worsham soils occupy a lower position and are 
more poorly drained than the Colfax, Helena, Enon, 
Durham, Appling, and Cecil soils with which they occur. 

Profile of Worsham sandy loam in an idle field 0.4 mile 
east of Philadelphia Church: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches, black (2.5Y 2/0) sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; few, 
fine mica flakes; pH 6.4; abrupt, smooth boundary; 
2 to 8 inches thick. 

A2—5 to 11 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
pH 6.8; clear, smooth boundary; 3 to 10 inches thick. 

B1i—11 to 19 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) sandy clay loam; 
common, fine, distinct mottles of light olive brown 
(2.5Y 5/4); moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable to firm when moist, hard when dry, 
sticky when wet; few fine roots; few, fine mica flakes; 
pH 6.9; clear, smooth boundary; 5 to 12 inches thick. 

B2g—19 to 33 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) sandy clay; common, 
medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (LOYR 
5/8) ; strong, coarse, blocky structure; firm when moist, 
sticky when wet, hard when dry; pH 7.0; clear, 
smooth boundary; 8 to 16 inches thick. 

B3g—33 to 38 inches, gray (LOYR, 6/1) sandy clay; common, 
coarse, distinct mottles of strong brown (7.5YR, 5/8); 
strong, coarse, blocky structure; firm to very firm; 
many, fine mica flakes; pH 7.0; clear, wavy boundary; 
3 to 10 inches thick, 

Cg—88 to 40 inches +, light-gray (2.5Y 7/0) sandy clay; 
medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (l0YR 
5/6); massive (structureless); hard when dry, sticky 
when wet; numerous, fine mica flakes; small shalelike 
fragments of disintegrated granite; fine to medium 
quartz pebbles; pH 7.1; grades to coarser material 
with increasing depth. 


fange in characteristics—The principal soil type in 
the Worsham series is sandy loam. The surface layer 
ranges from dark gray to black. In places there may be 
overwash as much as 18 inches thick. The color range 
of this material is from yellowish brown to dark grayish 
brown. The subsoil ranges from gray to brown; the 
degree of mottling varies. Depth to weathered bedrock 
is variable. 


Lithosols 


Lithosols are soils that have very weakly expressed soil 
horizons; they consist of freshly weathered and imper- 
fectly weathered materials that are shallow over bedrock. 
These soils have gently sloping to steep relief, on which 
geologic erosion is relatively rapid. As a result, the soil- 
forming processes have not acted long enough on these 
materials to produce well-defined soil properties (28). 

In York County, the Louisburg, Manteo, and Wilkes 
soils are in the Lithosol great soil group. 

Lovispure Srerites—In the Louisburg series are 
shallow to moderately deep, well-drained to somewhat 
excessively drained soils in the Piedmont. They developed 
in residuum from coarse-grained granite or gneiss under a 
mixed hardwood and pine forest. 

The Louisburg soils lack the thick solum and distinct 
horizon development of the Cecil, Appling, and Durham 
soils with which they occur. 

Profile of Louisburg sandy loam in a field 0.2 mile 
southeast of Clover: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; few, fine mica flakes; few, coarse sand 


Grains pli 6.5; clear, smooth boundary; 4 to 9 inches 
thick. 
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A2—7 to 16 inches, pale-olive (SY 6/3) sandy loam; weak, 
medium, granular structure that crushes to weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; 
few, fine mica flakes; few, coarse sand grains; pH 6.7; 
clear, wavy boundary; 2 to 12 inches thick. 

B2—16 to 20 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; many, fine mica flakes; few fragments 
of weathered parent material; pH 6.8; clear, wavy 
boundary; 0 to 8 inches thick. 

C--20 to 24 inches, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2), partly weathered. 
coarse-grained granite mottled with yellow (2.5 Y 7/6), 
brownish yellow (LOYR 6/8), and light olive brown 
(2.5Y 5/6); massive (structureless); many rock frag- 
ments; many, fine mica flakes; many, fine and medium, 
distinct mottles; pH 6.5; abrupt, wavy boundary; 
variable thickness. 

D—24 inches, hard granite rock. 


Range in characteristics-——The principal soil type in 
the Louisburg series is sandy loam. 

The color of the A horizon ranges from dark grayish 
brown to pale olive. The B_ horizon’ is discontinuous, 
especially in sloping areas. Rock crops out commonly 
on the steep slopes. Depth to bedrock ranges from 20 to 
42 inches or more. 


Manvro Srries.—In the Manteo series are well-drained 
to excessively drained, shallow soils in the Piedmont. 
They have developed in residuum from sericitic schist 
under a hardwood and pine forest. ; 

Manteo soils are shallower, have a thinner B horizon 
that has less distinct development, and are more variable 
throughout than the Tatum and Nason soils with which 
they occur. 

Profile of Manteo channery silt’ loam in woodland 0.1 
mile southwest of museum at Kings Mountain National 
Military Park: 

Al—0 to 4 inches, grayish-brown (LOYR 5/2) channery siltloam; 
weak, medium and fine, granular structure; friable; 
numerous fine roots; many schist fragments; few, 
fine mica flakes; pH 5.1; clear, smooth boundary; 1 
to 5 inches thick. 

A2—4 to 9 inches, light olive-brown (2.5YR 5/4) channery silt 
loam; weak, medium, granular structure; many fine 
roots and few medium roots; many small pebbles and 
fragments of schist; pH 5.2; clear, smooth boundary; 
1 to 7 inches thick. 

B—9 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) silty clay; 
strong, medium, blocky structure; firm when moist; 
few fine and medium roots; many fragments of schist; 
few mica flakes; pH 5.1; clear, wavy boundary; 1 to 
8 inches thick. 

C—12 to 19 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) partly 
weathered sericitic schist mottled with reddish yellow 
(SYR 6/8), light gray (LOYR 7/1), and white (OYR 
8/1); massive (structureless) ; friable; many small and 
medium fragments of schist; many, fine mica flakes; 
pH 5.1; clear, wavy boundary; 4 to 20 inches thick. 

D—19 inches +, schist bedrock. 

Range in characteristics—The principal soil type in 
the Manteo series is channery silt loam. The surface 
layer ranges from grayish brown to light olive gray. 
The B horizon is yellowish brown to brown and is dis- 
continuous. Depth to bedrock ranges from 6 to 26 inches 
or more. 


Wixss Szerres.—The Wilkes series consists of shallow, 
well-drained soils in the Piedmont. They developed in 
residuum. that weathered from acidic rock intrusions or 
dykes of dark-colored basic rock under a mixed hardwood 
and pine forest. 

The Wilkes soils are distinguished from the Lloyd, 
Mecklenburg, Enon, Helena, and Iredell soils by having 
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a shallow or discontinuous B horizon and much less horizon 
development. 

Profile of Wilkes sandy loam in a stand of young pines 
6 miles east of York near Fishing Creek: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
few, medium and fine quartz pebbles; pH 5.5; abrupt, 
smooth boundary; 4 to 14 inches thick. 

B—7 to 12 inches, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/6) clay loam mot- 
tled with brownish yellow (LOYR 6/8) and yellowish 
ted (5YR 4/8); weak, fine, blocky structure; friable; 
many fine roots; few, fine mica flakes; few small 
pebbles; common, fine, distinct mottles; pH 6.5; 
clear, wavy boundary; 0 to 8 inches thick. 

C—12 to 15 inches +, strong-brown weathered rock (7.5YR 
5/6) mottled with reddish brown (5YR 4/4) and yellow 
(1OYR 7/6); massive (structureless); common, fine, 
distinct mottles; pH 6.8; bedrock at 2 to 20 feet or 
more. 

Range in characteristies-The principal soil type in 
the Wilkes series is sandy loam, but gravelly sandy loam 
and loam occur in a few small areas. The surface layer 
ranges from dark brown to grayish brown. The color 
of the B horizon is variable—red, brown, yellow, or 
mottled. The consistence of the subsoil varies from non- 
plastic to plastic. In some places gravel in considerable 
amounts or fragments of weathered parent material 
occur in the solum. The B_horizon_is discontinuous, 
especially on the stronger slopes. Depth to bedrock 
ranges from 2 to 20 feet or more. 


Regosols 


The Regosol great soil group consists of soils that are 
developing in deep, unconsolidated deposits or soft rocks 
and are without definite genetic horizons (77). The 
Molena soils are the only Regosols in York County. 
They are developing in beds of unconsolidated sand de- 
posited on high stream terraces by the larger streams. 
They are sandy throughout the profile. 


Morena Srries.—The Molena series consists of deep, 
well-drained to excessively drained soils on the stream 
terraces in the Piedmont. They developed in old allu- 
vium washed from soils derived from granite, gneiss, and 
schist. 

The Molena soils are sandier and more excessively 
drained than the Altavista, Wickham, and Hiwassee 
soils with which they occur. 

Profile of Molena loamy sand in a field 2 miles west 
of Mt. Hopewell Church: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
few, fine mica flakes; few, small, water-rounded 
quartz pebbles on the surface; pH 6.3; clear, smooth 
boundary; 4 to 9 inches thick. 

A2—7 to 24 inches, reddish-brown (SYR 5/4) loamy sand; 
weak, finc, granular structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; few, fine mica flakes; pH 6.1; clear, smooth 
boundary; 10 to 22 inches thick. 

B2—24 to 30 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) light sandy loam; 
very weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; few, fine mica flakes; plIl 5.9; clear, 
smooth boundary; 2 to 8 inches thick. 

B3—30 to 65 inches, reddish-yellow (5 YR .6/8) sand; loose; 
very friable; many, fine mica flakes; pH 6.0; clear, 
wavy boundary; 20 to 40 inches thick. 

C—65 to 68 inches +, reddish-yellow (7.5YR, 7/8)-sand; loose; 
very friable; many, fine mica flakes; few, small and 
medium, water-rounded pebbles; pH 6.2; several 
feet to bedrock. 
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Range in characteristics——The principal soil type in 
the Molena series is loamy sand. The surface layer 
ranges from dark brown to pale brown. The subsoil 
ranges from red to reddish brown, and its texture is 
sandy loam. Depth to bedrock ranges from 10 to 40 
feet or more. 


Alluvial soils 


This great soil group consists of soils that are develop- 
ing in alluvium that has been transported and has been 
fairly recently deposited. The original soil material has 
been modified little, or not at all, by soil-forming proc- 
esses. 

Soils of the Buncombe and Congaree series are in this 
group. 

The soils of these series occupy flood plains and may 
receive or lose material during floods. In areas where 
the deposits are very recent, the soils have no horizon 
differentiation. In areas where the deposits are older, 
the Buncombe soils have slight horizon differentiation 
and the Congaree slight to moderate differentiation. The 
native vegetation consisted of hardwoods and a few pines. 

The Congaree soils are representative of the Alluvial 
soils. They are well drained, brownish in color, and 
moderately coarse textured. 

The Buncombe soils are Alluvial soils that have some 
characteristics of Regosols. They are without definite 
genetic horizons and are developing in deep, unconsoli- 
dated, recent deposits of sandy material. They are ex- 
cessively drained, brownish in color, and coarse textured. 


Buncomse Smrtes.—In the Buncombe series are deep, 
excessively drained soils on the first bottoms of larger 
streams in the Piedmont. They are developing in mate- 
rials that washed from soils derived from granite, gneiss, 
and schist. They are droughty and more excessively 
drained than the Congaree and Chewacla soils with 
which they occur. ; : 

Profile of Buncombe loamy sand in an idle field about 
5 miles west of Mt. Hopewell Church near the Broad 
River: 

Ap—0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; few, small, water-rounded pebbles 
on surface; fine mica flakes are common; pil 6.2; 
clear, smooth boundary; 4 to 8 inches thick. 

A2—6 to 11 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; 
many, fine mica flakes; pH 6.3; abrupt, smooth 
boundary; 2 to 10 inches thick. 

C1—11 to 24 inehes, yellowish-brown (1LOYR 5/8) sand with 
narrow horizontal streaks of dark brown (10YR 4/3); 
loose; very friable; many fine mica flakes; pH 6.4; 
gradual, smooth boundary; 9 to 24 inches thick. 

C2—24 to 48 inches ++, yellowish-brown (10YR. 5/8) sand 
streaked with brown (LOYR 5/3) and yellow (10OYR 
7/8); loose; very friable; few, small, water-rounded 
quartz pebbles; many fine mica flakes; pH 6.4; several 
feet to bedrock. 


Range in characteristics—The principal soil type in 
the Buncombe series is loamy sand. The A horizon 
ranges from dark grayish brown to pale brown, The 
C horizon ranges from dark brown to yellowish brown 
and is usually sand in texture. The underlying strata, 
beginning at a depth of 24 to 48 inches, is fine sand, 
coarse sand, or gravel. 
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Concarnr Surres.—The Congaree series consists of 
deep, well-drained soils on_ the first bottoms of large 
streams in the Piedmont. These soils are forming in sedi- 
ments that washed from soils derived from granite, 
gneiss, and schist. 

The Congaree soils are better drained than the Chewacla 
soils and not so droughty as the Buncombe soils with 
which they occur. 

Profile of Congaree fine sandy loam in improved 
pasture 6 miles northeast of Leslie: 

Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; many small pores or worm holes; 
pL 5.8; clear, smooth boundary; 4 to 10 inches thiek. 

A2—7 to 25 inches, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/4) fine sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; many fine pores; many, fine mica 
flakes; pH 5.4; clear, smooth boundary; 10 to 20 
inches thick. 

A3—25 to 33 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR. 4/4) fine 
sandy loam; weak, coarse, granular structure that 
crushes to weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many small pores; many, fine mica flakes; pH 5.7; 
clear, smooth boundary; 4 to 12 inches thick. 

C—33 to 44 inches +, dark-brown (10YR 4/3) loamy fine 
sand mottled with yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and 
grayish brown (LOYR 5/2); massive (structureless) ; 
loose; many, fine mica flakes; common, fine and 
medium, faint mottles; pH 6.0; 10 to 80 inches thick, 

Range in characteristics—The principal soil type in 
the Congaree series is fine sandy loam. The surface 
layer is dark grayish-brown. to light brownish-gray fine 
sandy loam, Fine sand with mottles of dark brown, 
grayish brown, and yellowish brown occurs at a depth of 
24 to 28 inches. Mica flakes are present throughout the 
profile. The thickness of the alluvium ranges from 6 to 
24: inches or more. 
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The Chewacla are Alluvial soils that have some char- 
acteristics of Low-Humic Gley soils. They are develop- 
ing in young alluvium on flood plains under a cover of 
hardwoods. They are faintly mottled below a depth of 


12 to 20 inches and distinctly mottled below a depth of 


20 to 30 inches. The Chewacla soils are somewhat poorly 
dvained to moderately well drained. 


Cuewacta Surius.—The soils of the Chewacla series 
are deep and moderately well drained to somewhat poorly 
drained. They occupy low first bottoms of the larger 
streams in the Piedmont and are forming in sediments 
that washed from soils derived from granite, gneiss, and 
schist. 

The Chewacla soils are more poorly drained than the 
Congaree and Buncombe soils with which they oecur. 

Profile of Chewacla silt loam in a pasture 6 miles south- 
east of Fort Mill on the Catawba River flood plain: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
few, very fine mica flakes; very slick when wet; pIT 
5.7; clear, smooth boundary; 4 to 9 inches thick. 

A11—7 to 16 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
many, fine mica flakes; pH 6.0; clear, smooth bound- 
ary; 6 to 12 inches thick. 

C1—16 to 30 inches, dark-brown (10YR 4/8) silt loam with 
grayish-brown (lOYR 5/2) mottles; moderate, me- 
dium, granular structure; friable; fine flakes of mica; 
few, small, water-rounded pebbles; medium, fine, dis- 
tinct mottles; pH 6.2; clear, smooth boundary; 10 to 
20 inches thick. 
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C2—30 to 36 inches -+, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/6) silty clay 
loam, mottled dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) and gray 
(1OYR 5/1); weak, coarse, blocky structure; friable; 
dark stains of organic matter; many, fine flakes of 

mica; common, medium, distinct mottles; pH 5.7. 
Range im characteristics-—The principal soil type in 
the Chewacla series is silt loam. The surface layer 
ranges from dark grayish brown to pale brown, and the 
subsurface soil ranges from pale brown to dark brown. 
The average depth to mottling is about 16 to 18 inches, 
but the range is from 10 to 22 inches. Excessive mois- 
ture is at a depth of 24 to 36 inches. Fine mica flakes 
are common throughout the profile. The texture of the 

subsurface layers is influenced by stratification. 


Additional Facts About the County 


This section was prepared for those who desire addi- 
tional information about the county. It discusses geol- 
ogy, climate, agriculture, and other subjects of general 
interest. 


Schools 


At the time of the survey there were 33 elementary 
schools, 2 junior high schools, and 9 high schools in York 
County. Pupils are transported to school by bus. There 
are three colleges in Rock Hill, including Winthrop 
College for women. 


Transportation 


Paved or tar-and-gravel Federal and State highways 
cross York County. Well-maintained roads extend to all 
parts. 

The railroads provide adequate service for shipping. 
Important cities and towns have a siding for loading and 
unloading freight. 


Electricity 


Electric current is available to all communities. Much 
of the stationary power used on farms is furnished by 
electric motors. Most rural homes have electric stoves, 
radios, and television sets. Telephone service is main- 
tained in all the cities, towns, and suburbs and is avail- 
able to many farm homes along the main roads. 


Water Supply 


Streams, ponds, and drilled wells are the chief sources 
of water for livestock. Most of the water used for irri- 
gation is provided by ponds. Dug or drilled wells fur- 
nish water for rural homes. 


Geology, Physiography, and Drainage 


York County is entirely within the Piedmont Plateau. 
The northwestern edge of the county borders the Kings 
Mountain Range. The fine-grained rocks at the surface 
south of Rock Hill are of the Paleozoic era. Those 
throughout the rest, of the county are coarser grained 
and of Precambrian age. The finer grained rocks are 
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diorite and the coarser grained ones are granite, gneiss, 
or schist. 

The county is a thoroughly dissected plain, The relief 
ranges from nearly level to steep, but is chiefly gently 
sloping to moderately steep. ; 

The total area of flood plains and stream terraces 15 
small. Except for moderately steep escarpments adja- 
cent to the flood plains, stream terraces are gently un- 
dulating to sloping. The highest point in the county is 
1,200 feet. It is on Henry Knob in the northwestern 
part. The elevation in the central part of the county is 
550 to 700 feet. There is a series of hills in the northern 
part of the county, west of the Catawba River and ex- 
tending toward the Cherokee County line. The most 
prominent are Nanny Mountain, Barnett Mountain, 
Henry Knob, and Joes Mountain, which rise about 200 to 
500 feet above the surrounding area. The lowest eleva- 
tion, 390 feet, is at the intersection of the county line and 
the Broad River in the extreme southwestern part of the 
county. 

The surface drainage of the county forms a dendritic 
pattern. All areas of the upland drain into the major 
streams, which flow into the Broad River or Catawba 
River. The chief tributaries of these rivers are Fishing, 
Allison, Crowder, Sugar, Kings, Bullocks, and Turkey 
Creeks. 


Climate of York County ° 


The climate of York County is mild and temperate, and 
the rainfall is well distributed throughout the year. ‘Tem- 
perature and precipitation records and probabilities are 
shown in table 10, ‘The day-to-day weather is controlled 
largely by the movement of pressure systems across the 
Nation, although during the summer there are relatively 
few complete exchanges of air masses, and _ tropical 
maritime air masses persist for extended periods. 

Wind and humidity records are not available for the 
York County area. ‘The records from the nearby station 
at Charlotte, N.C., indicate that the prevailing winds are 
generally from the southwest but are northeasterly late 
in summer and in fall. The average speed is about 7 or 
8 miles per hour. The strongest 1-minute wind speed re- 
corded in the Charlotte area was 57 miles per hour in 
June. The average relative humidity at 1:00 p.m. varies 
from 58 percent in winter to 47 percent in spring (April 
and May). The average relative humidity for the year— 
on the basis of four daily observations at 1 a.m., 7 a.m., 
1 p.m., and 7 p.m.—is approximately 69 percent. 

The average year in York County has about 75 days 
in which 0.1 inch or more of rain falls. During the year, 
the sun is visible about 65 percent of the daylight hours. 
The range in percentage of visible sunshine is from the 
low fifties in December and January to the low seventies 
in May and June. The skies are cloudy or overcast about 
35 percent of the time. About 2 percent of the time the 
clouds are below 500 feet, and 6 percent of the time they 
are below 1,000 feet. The heaviest annual rainfall in 
this county in the last 30 years was 63.34 inches at Win- 
throp College in 1936, and the lightest was 82.59 inches 
recorded in 1933. 


¢ This subsection was prepared by NatHan Kronnene, State 
climatologist, U.S. Weather Bureau. 
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TaBLe 10.—Temperature and precipitation 


{All data from Winthrop College, Rock Hill, York County, 8.C.] 
a 


Temperature Precipitation 
2 years in 10 will have 1 year in 10 will 
at least 4 days with— have— 
Average Average Average 
Month daily daily monthly Average 
maximum minimum Maximum Minimum total snowfall 
temperature | temperature Less More 
equal to or | equal to or than than 
higher than | lower than 
°F oF oF °F Inches Inches Fnches Inches 
55 34 72 20 4, 2 18 7.5 7 
58 35 73 20 3.9 15 6.8 .6 
65 40 79 27 4.4 17 7.3 6 
74 49 86 35 3.9 16 6. 4 0 
83 58 92 47 3.3 10 6.0 0 
90 66 97 56 3.1 1.2 4.7 0 
91 68 98 61 6.0 2.8 10. 0 0 
89 67 96 60 4.6 1.7 8.3 0 
84 62 94 50 3.5 .8 6. 2 0 
75 51 86 38 3.0 8 6. 4 0 
65 41 78 26 2.8 .9 6.5 () 
55 34 70 21 4.0 17 6. 2 .7 
74 50 2101 312 46,7 37. 2 55. 3 2. 6 


1 Less than 0.05 inch, 


2 Average annual highest maximum. 


Summers are usually long; warm weather generally 
lasts from May to September. There are relatively few 
breaks in the heat during midsummer. In a typical 
summer, about 3 days have a maximum temperature of 
100° or more—1 in June, 1 in July, and 1 in August. 
Occasionally a temperature of 100° is recorded in spring 
and fall. On the average, 67 days have maximum tem- 
peratures of 90° or more. About 1 year in 3, the sum- 
mers do not have temperature exceeding 100° F. In 
York County summer is the rainiest season of the year; 
30 percent of the annual rainfall occurs during the sum- 
mer months. The rains are largely local thundershowers. 
Tropical storms affect York Conny on an average of 
once or twice in a decade. They bring strong winds and 
heavy rains but generally cause only minor damage. 
These storms, however, are a threat from midsummer to 
late in fall; they are most likely to occur during Septem- 
ber (4, 27). 

Because the fall season is a transition between ex- 
tremes, it has summer weather early in September, then 
passes through Indian summer into the prewinter cold 
spells, which begin late in November. On the whole this 
is the most pleasant. season, especially from late in Sep- 
tember to early in November, because rainfall is light, 
the percentage of sunshine is high, and extremes of 
temperature are rare. September is the month of great- 
est hurricane frequency. It has had heavy to excessive 
rains with gusty gale-force winds caused by nearby 
tropical storms about five times in the last 30 years. 
Damage and casualties, however, were negligible. The 
total rainfall in fall is about 20 percent of the annual 
total (4, 27). 

Winters are mild and relatively short, although freez- 
ing temperatures occur during about half of the days in 
winter. There is a good chance that a snow flurry will 


5 Average annual lowest minimum. 


occur in winter. However, only occasionally are snow- 
falls significant, and snow cover for an extended period 
is unusual, In the average winter, about 14 days have 
temperatures of 20° or below, and 6 days of 15° or less. 
Only about 3 days with less than 10° have been recorded 
in the last 80 years. The winter rains are usually steady 
ae ao up about 27 percent of the total annual rainfall 
4, 21). 

Spring is the most changeable season of the year. It 
varies from frequently cold and windy in March to gen- 
erally warm and pleasant in May. In this season severe 
local thunderstorms and tornadoes are most likely to 
occur. York County has had about five tornadoes in the 
last 40 years. The spring rainfall is about 24 percent 
of the annual total (4, 27). 

I the order of their importance, significant agricul- 
tural products in York County are eggs, milk, cotton, 
hay, peaches, corn, and small grain. Climatic conditions 
favor these and other products. The soils accumulate 
moisture during the winter and spring months. Conse- 
quently, in most years they have a full supply of mois- 
ture at planting time. Also, there are sufficient dry 
periods to permit tillage. The freeze-free period, or 
growing season, lasts from April 1 to November 7, or 
about 220 days (see table 11). Crops may therefore be 
planted over a period of several weeks or more, and still 
have time to mature. Rainfall during the growing sea- 
son is normally enough for crops, but in some years it is 
either inadequate or excessive. 

Table 10 shows that extreme monthly and annual rain- 
fall deficiencies may occur about 1 year in 10, and ex- 
treme excesses about 1 year in 10. For example, July 
has an average rainfall of 6.0 inches, but it may have less 
than 2.8 inches or more than 10 inches 1 year in 10 (3, 27). 
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Tasie 11.—-Probabilities of last freezing temperatures im 


spring and first in fall. 
[All data from Winthrop College in Rock Hill, South Carolina] 
Dates for given probability and 
temperature 
Probability 
24°F. or less | 28 °F. or less | 32 °F. or less 
Spring: 
1 year in 10 later 
than. 2-2 s2csi's March 24 April 8 April 22 
2 years in 10 later 
than._.-----..---- March 17 April 1 April 15 
5 years in 10 later 
thadsecececetes oo March 3 March 18 April 1 
Fall: 
1 year in 10 earlier 
than -s<csess.2sc- November | November | October 
2 years in 10 earlier 13 24 
thane. S2t2secn November | November | October 
5 years in 10 earlier 18 12 29 
Fs erate reer November | N eouee November 
7 


Disastrous droughts occurred in 1925 and 1954, Partial 
droughts are more frequent and occur once or twice every 
10 years. By definition, a drought occurs when there 1s 
no water in the soil available for plants. Likewise, a 
drought day is a day during which no water is available 
to the plants. Calculation of drought days involves the 
capacity of the soil to hold available moisture, the 
amount of precipitation, and the amount of water used 
or transpired by plants. Even in normal years, there 
are periods when rainfall does not supply the water 
needs of most crops. Supplementary irrigation is there- 
fore needed for maximum crop production in all parts 
of the State in most years. However, during a severe 
drought, water for irrigation is often very limited or 
nonexistent. 

Estimates of the probability of drought days in York 
County are shown in table 12. These estimates were ob- 
tained by using the Penman method for computing the 
consumption of soil moisture by both plants and evapo- 
ration, or evapotranspiration, and by defining a drought 
day in terms stated earlier. The total possible amount 
of stored moisture available to plants varies with soils 
and with the depth of roots. Therefore, the table shows 
the estimated number of drought days at five levels of 
storage capacity for five probability levels. For example, 
during July on a soil with a 2-inch storage capacity, 
there is a fifty-fifty chance of accumulating 10 drought 
days in York County (22). 

The duration and amount of rainfall for an 8-year 
period from 1943 to 1950 was recorded by an automatic 
rain gage at Rock Hill (20). Maximum intensity for the 
period is shown in the following list. 


Duration (hours): Inches 
Wren 5 Be cs carte teat Oe De i sey ey ars Saye ees 2.33 
Ds ane A att So Nee SR eS Se ee Sa SO 3.13 
Bnet kena aint ons ob alae Sate Ey Suenos Gila 2 3.13 
Cie ae Ses re EOE RE Sects a de 3.13 
12). Ee bee eee eo So Lee eitecis a te 3.13 
DA eo lis pee Oke ete ces haves ete eee 6.98 
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Taste 12.—Probabilities of drought days on soils of five 
different moisture-storage capacities (22) 


Minimum number of drought days 
if soil has a moisture-storage 
capacity of 2— 
Month! Probability 

1 2 3 4 5 
inch |inches|inches| inches | inches 
Aptilieccseceee 15 0 0 0 0 
12 0 0 0 0 
11 0 0 0 0 
8 0 0 0 0 
May...--.----- 24 23 19 12 6 
21 19 13 5 0 
19 16 8 0 0 
16 11 0 0 0 
June__--.----- 25 25 23 20 16 
23 22 20 17 12 
21 19 17 14 10 
18 15 12 9 5 
Julysctowzeccs 21 20 20 20 19 
19 17 16 15 15 
17 14 13 12 ll 
16 10 9 8 6 
August_-.----- 21 18 17 16 15 
18 14 13 12 11 
16 12 10 9 8 
13 8 6 0 0 
September. ---- 24 23 19 17 15 
21 18 15 12 10 
19 15 11 9 7 
15 10 6 0 0 
October_..---- 28 26 24 23 22 
24 21 18 16 14 
22 17 14 10 8 
16 il 7 0 0 


1 January, February, March, November, and December are not 
shown, as crops are rarely damaged by drought in these months. 
Z The depth of water that a soil can hold and make available to 
plants. 


Agriculture ’ 


The early settlers of York County cleared sites and 
built their homes near the streams. They found canes 
growing on the bottom lands, grasses and wild peas on 
the plains, and hardwood forests on the hills. The forests 
consisted of oak, hickory, and chestnut. The bottom 
lands were cleared first, and corn and wheat were grown 
on the cleared soils for home use. The settlers raised 
cattle, swine, and horses. ‘The native grasses and legumes 
provided an abundance of good forage. 

Between 1784 and 1796, severe Heads on the bottom 
lands caused settlers to move their homes to the uplands 
and clear land for farms. By 1795 the average-sized farm 
contained approximately 200 acres, and by 1808, 1 acre in 
8 was cleared. 

Cattle and horses were raised in the first part of the 
nineteenth century. The animals were driven to markets 


7 By W. A. Mason, Jr., agronomist, Soil Conservation Service. 
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in Charleston, S.C.;in Philadelphia, Pa.; and in New York 
City. Wheat, corn, and some truck crops were grown 
for home use. 

The lush growth of native grasses and legumes was 
overgrazed and the forage decreased in quality and 
quantity. Consequently, the quality of the cattle also 
decreased. Because of the poor-quality meat, cattle dis- 
eases, losses to cattle rustlers, and damage to cattle by 
ticks, cattle raising in York County declined. 

By 1870, wheat, cotton, and corn had become important 
crops in a more diversified type of agriculture. About 
1890, however, wheat and corn became less important, and 
cotton became the main cash crop. 

The acreage of cotton steadily increased in the early 
part of the twentieth century. Because of intensive cul- 
tivation and lack of proper management, soils were 
eroded and depleted. The use of commercial fertilizer 
increased the yield of cotton but intensified the hazard 
of erosion in this one-crop system of agriculture. Cot- 
ton growing continued, notwithstanding damage caused 
by the cotton boll weevil and the depressed prices begin- 
ning in the early 1920’s. An acreage reduction program, 
however, was started shortly after 1930. 

The establishment of the Fishing Creek soil erosion 
project in 1934 started a new trend in the care, use, and 
treatment of agricultural Jands in York County. In 
March 19388 the Catawba Soil Conservation District was 
formed. It comprised four counties—York, Chester, 
Lancaster, and Fairfield. In 1950, however, the four 
counties were placed in four separate districts. The 
district serving York County was still called the Catawba 
Soil Conservation District. Through this district, the 
Soil Conservation Service provides technical assistance 
in farm planning. The main purpose of the Catawba 
Soil Conservation District. program is to treat each acre 
of agricultural land according to its capabilities. 

Since the beginning of the conservation program in 
1938, there has been a decrease in the acreage of row 
crops. Much of the acreage taken out of row crops has 
reverted to pine trees or has been planted to them. The 
acreage planted to grass crops has increased. The soil 
bank and conservation reserve programs have aided in 
the conversion of cropland to woodland and to other uses. 

In table 18, data from the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
shows the trend in acreage of principal crops in York 
County since 1929. 


TaBLE 13.—Acreage of principal crops in stated years 


Crops 1929 1939 1949 1954 1959 
Cotton.._-_------ 70,106 | 35,373 | 33,010 ) 17, 771 10, 439 
Com._.._...----- 38, 716 | 38, 500 | 24,848 | 14,978] 7, 704 
Wheat_.___-----. 2,919 5, 357 3, 425 3, 614 2, 622 
Oats. 2525 yee see 3,117 9,994 | 11, 754 | 12, 541 5, 511 
Lespedza for hay_.{-..----- 9,271 | 16, 690 7, 683 7, 883 
Lespedeza for seed_|_.------ (0) 1, 875 457 1, 204 
Pasture (cropland 

only). -..----- 15,111 | 37, 492 | 22,928 | 24, 747 28, 486 


1 No data available. 
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There was a marked decrease in the acreage of cropland 
from 1954 to 1959 (12). This decrease was the result of 
operators retiring some cropland to trees and placing 
other cropland in the soil bank. As soil-bank contracts 
expire, cropland that was planted to sericea lespedeza and 
grass is likely to be used for pasture. In 1954 the average- 
sized farm was 100 acres; in 1959 it was 124.2 acres. 

The number of farms has decreased and the size of 
farms has increased as shown in table 14 from the U. 8. 
Bureau of the Census. 


TaBLe 14—Number and size of farms in stated years 


Year Num ber Size 
Acres 
TOGO 2 cies cent A een eden eh exten (1) 
LOMO ec Oe utes ea oe Boel, G) 87 
1950. os Se ooeh eee eat ae ed oo Be 3, 574 95 
ANG, 542. ovens lok Au ee hew emcee 3, 109 100 
1960 colo. coe ede ete e es 1, 796 124, 2 


' No data available. 


The number of livestock in York County from 1929 to 
1959, inclusive, is shown in table 15, 


Tapie 15.—Number of livestock on farms in stated years 


Livestock 1929 1939 1949 1954 1959 
Horses and mules.| 7, 507 6,096} 4,787 | 3,016 1, 653 
Dairy cows...---- 6,612 | 6041 | 5,871! 6131] 3.570 
All cattle and 

calveg___..----- 10, 831 9,647 | 13,722 | 22, 499 18, 697 
Turkeys raised_.--| 2, 649 | 27, 674 |216, 435 |341, 882 96, 545 
Chickens_____-_-_ 94, 576 |102, 098 |111, 708 |131, 037 | 114, 859 
Broilers_....-.--- 61, 430 | 87, 087 |207, 957 |366, 000 | 147, 700 


At present, most farmers in the county are aware of 
the need for good management. They are rotating 
crops and are including perennial grasses and legumes 
in the rotations. They are also returning crop residue 
to the soil, building complete water-disposal systems, 
including terraces and grassed water outlets on the gently 
sloping uplands, and using large amounts of high-analysis 
fertilizer. 
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Glossary 


Alluvium. Fine material, such as sand, silt, or clay, that has been 
deposited on land by streams. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other uncon- 
solidated material or that is exposed at the surface. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 
millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material 


Infiltration. 


Morphology, soil. 
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that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and 
less than 40 percent silt. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a 
jump can be crushed by the fingers. ‘Terms commonly used to 
describe consistence are— 

Loose. Noneoherent; soil will not hold together in a mass, 

Friable. When moist, soil crushes easily under gentle to moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be pressed 
into a lump. 

Firm. When moist, soil crushes under moderate pressure be- 
tween thumb and forefinger but resistance is distinctly 
noticeable. 

Plastic. When wet, soil is readily deformed by moderate pressure 
but can be pressed into a lump; will form a wire when rolled 
between thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky, When wet, soil adheres to other material; tends to 
stretch somewhat and pull apart, rather than pull free from 
other material. 

Hard. When dry, soil is moderately resistant to pressure; can 
be broken with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft. When dry, soil breaks into powder or individual grains 
under very slight pressure. 

Dendritic. Branched like a tree or shrub; used to deseribe a river 
or natural drainage system. 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow, of water from an area. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by wind, running 
water, and other geologic agents. 

Fertility, soil. The quality of a soil that enables it to provide com- 
pounds, in adequate amounts and in the proper balance, for 
growth of specified plants, when other growth factors such as 
light, moisture, temperature, and the physical condition (or 
tilth) of the soil are favorable. 

First bottom. ‘The normal flood plain of a stream, subject to 
frequent or occasional flooding. 

Gleyed soil. A soil in which waterlogging and lack of oxygen have 
caused the material in one or more horizons to be neutral gray 
in color. The term “gleyed” is applied to soil horizons with 
ycllow and gray mottling caused by intermittent waterlogging. 

Horizon, soil. A' layer of soil, approximately parallel to the surface, 
that has distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming 
processes. 

The downward entry of water into the immediate 

surface of a soil or other material, as contrasted with percola- 

tion, which is movement of water through soil layers or material. 


Leaching. The removal of soluble materials from soils or other 


material by percolating water. 

The makeup of the soil, including the texture, 
structure, consistence, color, and other physical, chemical, 
mineralogical, and biological properties of the various horizons 
that makeup the soil profile. 

Motiled. Irregularly marked with spots of different colors that 
vary in number and size. Mottling in soils usually indicates 
poor acration and lack of drainage. Descriptive terms are as 
follows: abundance—few, common, and many; size—fine, me- 
dium, and coarse; and contrast—faint, distinct, and prominent. 
The size measurements are these: fine, less than 5 millimeters 
(about 0.2 inch) in diameter along the greatest dimension; 
medium, ranging from 5 millimeters to 15 millimeters (about 
0.2 to 0.6 inch) in diameter along the greatest dimension; and 
coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch) in diameter 
along the greatest dimension. 

Natural drainage. Refers to the conditions that existed during the 
development of the soil, as opposed to altered drainage, which 
is commonly the result of artificial drainage or irrigation but 
may be caused by the sudden deepening of channels or the 
blocking of drainage outlets. Seven different classes of natural 
drainage are recognized. 

Excessively drained soils are commonly very porous and rapidly 
permeable and have a low water-holding capacity. 

Somewhat excessively drained soils are also very permeable and 
are free from mottling throughout their profile. 

Well-drained soils are nearly free from mottling and are commonly 
of intermediate texture. 

Moderately well drained soils commonly have a slowly permeable 
layer in or immediately beneath the solum. They have 
uniform color in the A and upper B horizons and have mot- 
tling in the lower B and C horizons. 

Imperfectly or somewhat poorly drained soils are wet for significant 
periods but not all the time, and in podzolic soils, commonly 
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have mottlings below 16 inches in the lower A horizon and in 
the B and C horizons. 

Poorly drained soils are wet for long periods of time and are light 
gray and generally mottled from the surface downward, 
though mottling may be absent or nearly so in some soils. 

Very poorly drained soils are wet nearly all the time. They havea 
dark-gray or black surface layer and are gray or light gray, 
with or without mottling, in the deeper parts of the profile. 

Nutrient, plant. An element taken in by the plant, essential to its 

rowth, and used by it in the production of food and tissuc. 
Nitropen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, mangesium, sulfur, 
manganese, copper, boron, zinc, and perhaps other elements 
obtained from the soil and carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
obtained largely from the air and water, are plant nutrients. 

Parent material (soil). The horizon of weathered rock or partly 
weathered soil material from which soil has formed; horizon C 
in the soil profile. 

Permeability, soil. The quality of a soil horizon that enables water 
or air to move throughit. Terms used to describe permeability 
are as follows: very slow, slow, moderately slow, moderate, 
moderately rapid, rapid, and very rapid. 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil type, series, or other unit in the 
soil classification system made because of differences in the soil 
that affect its management but do not affect its classification in 
the natural landscape. A soil type, for example, may be 
divided into phases because of differences in slope, stoniness, 
thickness, or some other charactcristic that affects management. 

Plastic limit (soil engineering). The moisture content at which a 
soil changes from a semisolid to a plastic state. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material. See Horizon, soil. 
Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil expressed 
in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is precisely neutral in 
reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. In words the 

degrees of acidity or alkalinity are cxpressed thus: 


pit pH 
Iixtremely acid_... Below 4. Mildly alkaline.__. 7.4 to 7.8 


5 
Very strongly acid. 4.5 to 5.0 Moderately 
Strongly acid_-- ~~ 5.1 to 5.5 ukaline-..----- 7.9 to 8.4 
Medium acid_---- 5.6 to 6.0 Strongly alkaline_. 8.5 to 9.0 
Slightly acid___.-- 6.1 to 6.5 Very strongly 
Neutral_-.-.----- 6.6 to 7.3 alkaline. --.222. 9.1 and 
higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, considered 
collectively. 

Residuum. Unconsolidated, partly weathered mincral material 
that accumulated over disintegrating solid rock. This residual 
material is not soil but is frequently the material in which the 
soil has formed. 

Sand. Individual rock or mineral fragments in soils having diam- 
eters ranging from 0.05 to 2.0 millimeters. Most sand grains 
consist of quartz, but they may be of any mineral composition. 
The textural class name of any soil that contains 85 percent or 
more sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Series, soil. A group of soils developed from a particular type of 

parent material and having genetic horizons that, except for 

texture of the surface soil, are similar in differentiating charac- 
teristics and in arrangement in the profile. 
Individual mineral particles in a soil that range in diameter 


Silt. 
from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the lower limit 
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of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). Soil of the silt textural 

class is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

A natural, three-dimensional body on the earth’s surface that 
supports plants and that has properties resulting from the 
integrated effect of climate and living matter acting upon 
parent material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 
Solum. The upper part of the soil profile, above the parent mate- 

rial, in which the processes of soil formation are active. The 
solum in mature soil includes the A and B horizons. Gen- 
erally, the characteristics of the material in these horizons are 
unlike those of the underlying parent material. The living 
roots and other plant and animal life characteristic of the soil 
are largely confined to the solum. 

Stratified. Composed of, or arranged in, strata, or layers, such as 
stratified alluvium. The term is confined to geologic material. 
Layers in soils that result from the processes of soil formation 
are called horizons; those inherited from parent material are 
called strata, 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separated from adjoin- 
ing aggregates and have properties unlike those of an equal 
mass of unaggregated primary soil particles. The principal 
forms of soil structure are—platy (laminated), prismatic (ver- 
tical axis of aggregates longer than horizontal), columnar 
(prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), 
and granular. Structureless soils are (1) single grain (each 
grain by itself, as in dune sand) or (2) massive (the particles 
adhering together without any regular cleavage, as in many 
claypans and hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, B horizon; roughly, the part of the profile 
below plow depth. 

Substratum. Any layer beneath the solum, or true soil; the C or 
D horizon. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent 
in uncultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches in thickness. The 
plowed layer. 

Terrace (geological). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or un- 
dulating, bordering a river, lake, or the sea. Stream terraces 
are frequently called second bottoms, as contrasted to flood 
plains, and are seldom subject to overflow. Marine terraces 
were deposited by the sea and are generally wide. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay 
particles in a mass of soil. (See also, clay, sand, and silt.) 
The basic textural classes, in order of increasing proportions of 
fine particles are as follows: sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, 
loam, silt loam, stlt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, 
sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, loamy sand, and 
sandy loam classes may be further divided by specifying 
“coarse,”’ “fine,” or “very fine.” 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil in relation to the growth of 
plants, especially soil structure. Good tilth refers to the fri- 
able state and is associated with high noncapillary porosity 
and stable, granular structure. <A soil in poor tilth is nonfri- 
able, hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 

Type, soil. A subdivision of the soil series that is made on the 
basis of differences in the texture of the surface layer. 

Upland, (geology). Land consisting of material unworked by water 
in recent geologic time and lying, in general, at a higher ele- 
vation than the alluvial plain or stream terrace. Land above 
the lowlands along rivers. 


Soil. 
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e table 1, p. 9 , for approximate acreage and proportionate extent of the soils and table 3, p. 48 , for 
See tables 6, 7, and 8, pp. 68 , 70 , and 80 , for informa- 
tion on engineering interpretations of the soils] 


estimated productivity ratings for each unit. 


Capability unit 


Map 
symbol Mapping unit Page Symbol Page 
AaB Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 6 per- 

cent slopes-------- +r ern erect eeccernn LL IIe-2 39 
AcB Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 

2 to 6 percent slopes------------see-- 12 IIe-2 39 
AcB2 Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solun, 

2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded--------- 13 Ile-2 39 
AcC Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 

6 to 10 percent slopes--~------------- 13 Ille-2 40 
AcC2 Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 

6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded-------- 13 IIle-2 40 
AcD Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 

10 to 15 percent slopes--------------- 13 IVe-1 42 
AcD2 Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 

10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded------- 13 IVe-1 42 
AcE2 Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 

15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded-----~--- 13 VIe-1 43 
ApB Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopeS-------- 9-2 tern n renner rst nnn 11 Ile-2 39 
ApB2 Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes, eroded----------------ee-eee-- lL Ile-2 39 
Apc Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 

Slopes---4 + eee e rn nn nnn eee eee eenne 11 IIle~2 40 
ApC2 Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, eroded------------0- nee - ene -- 12 IlIe-2 40 
ApD Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 

8 lope Swen nnn nnn crete nnn nn nn nner nnn 12 IVe-1 42 
ApD2 Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes, eroded-----~------------------ 12 Ive-1 42 
ApE Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 

8s lopes---- 90 tonne nnn nner rrr nnn nne 12 VIe-1 43 
ApE2 Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 

slopes, eroded------------------+-+---- 12 VIe-1 43 
Bu Buncombe loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent 

§ lope Serene een n nn ne ener ee nn ener enn eee 13 TIIs-2 42 
CaB3  Cataula clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

severely eroded----------------------- 15 IIle-3 40 
CaC3. Cataula clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, severely eroded--------------- 15 Ive-2 42 
CaD3 Cataula clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes, severely eroded--------------- 15 ViIe-=3 44 
CaE3 Cataula clay loam, 15 to 25 percent 

slopes, severely eroded---------+------ 1S VIle-3 44 
CbB2 Cataula sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes, eroded------------------------ 14 Ile-3 39 
CbC2 Cataula sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, eroded-----------+---------+-- 15 Ille-3 40 
CcB3 Cecil clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

severely eroded----------------------- 16 TIle-1 40 
CcC3 Cecil clay Loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, severely eroded--------------- 1? IVe-l 42 
CceD3 Cecil clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes, severely eroded--------------- 17 Vie-1 43 
CcE3 Cecil clay loam, 15 to 25 percent 

slopes, severely eroded--------------- 17 VIle-1 44 
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Map Capability unit suitability group suitability group 
symbol Mapping unit Page Symbol Page Number Page Number Page 
CdB2 Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes, eroded-----------~------------ 16 IIe-1 44 6 55 1 62 
CdC2 Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, eroded-----------------------7 16 IIle-1 40 6 55 1 62 
CdD2 Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes, eroded------------------------ 16 9 IVe-1 42 ? 55 2 62 
CdE Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent 

8 LopeS onc n nnn ne tren teen nn nner n nee 16 Vie-1 43 7 55 2 62 


CdE2 Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 


slopes, eroded--- 16 Vie-1 43 7 55 2 62 
Ch Chewacla silt Loam-----------~-----2---- 17 IIIw-2 41 3 52 7} 67 
CoB Colfax sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 

SlopeS--------- ener error reer renee 18 IIIw-3 42 12 57 7 67 
Cn Congaree fine sandy lLoame---e--+-e--e--- 18 Ilw-2 39 1 51 6 67 
DaB2 Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes, eroded----~-------- rr - nnn ne nen 18 ITe-1 38 9 56 L 62 
DaC3 Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, severely eroded--------------- 18 IVe-1 42 9 56 3 66 
DuB Durham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 

SlOpeS enn ee ences n rere nner nn ree ennnnnn 19 Ile-2 39 6 55 1 62 
Duc Durham sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 

SlopeSenrmw nnn errr cere e rence rare nene 19 IIIe-2 40 6 55 1 62 
Eb Elbert loam-------------------7-------e- 19 IVw- 2 43 18 60 7 67 
EnB3 Enon clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

severely eroded----------------------- 20 TlIe-3 40 17 59 3 66 
EnC3 Enon clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

severely eroded---------eeneeeenn en nn- 20 TVe-2 42 17 59 3 66 
EnD3 Enon clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 

severely erodede---+---e- nner en ne rane 20 Vie-3 44 17 59 3 66 
EsB2 Enon sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

Orodede nnn nnn enn nn meter en enn nner nne 20 Ile-3 39 15 59 4 66 
EsC2 Enon sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

ernoded----S-Ssennnesscr tree essnccccses 20 TIle-3 40 15 59 4 66 
EsD2 Enon sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes, eroded----------------- on n-ne 20 IVe-2 42 16 59 4 66 
EsE2 Enon sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 

Slopes, eroded--1---------------H----- 20 VIe-3 44 16 59 2 62 
Gf Gullied land, firm materials-~---------- 21 VIle-2 44 if 3 66 
GuC Gullied land, friable materials, 

rolling------------------------------- 21 VILe-2 44 L/ 3 66 
GuD Gullied land, friable materials, hilly-- 21 VIle-2 44 i/ 3 66 
HaB Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 

SLOPeS—- +n enn tre rere reer r er ere en= 21 ITe-3 39 15 59 4 66 
HaB2 Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes, eroded--~----------~---------- 2. IIIe-3 40 15 59 4 66 
Ha Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 

Slopess er -as- sce eer ece ts estes cscs 21 Ille=3 40 15 59 4 66 
HaC2 Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes; erodeds snes aero seers ee eee 2b IVe-2 42 15 59 4 66 
HaD2 Helena sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes, eroded------------------------ 22 VIe-3 44 16 59 4 66 
HwB2 Hiwassee sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes, erodede-ee--- ec enero were nnnnn 22 Ile-L 38 6 55 1 62 
HwC2 Hiwassee sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, eroded---------------- eee een - 22 IIle-1 40 6 55 L 62 
HwD2 Hiwassee sandy loam, 10 to 18 percent 

slopes, eroded------------------------ 22 IVe-1L 42 7 55 2 62 


Ida Iredell loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes----- 23 Ilw-3 39 18 60 7 67 
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M Capability unit suitability group suitability group 
ap 

symbol Mapping unit Page Symbol Page Number Page Number Page 
IdB Iredell loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes----- 24 Ile-4 39 18 60 4 66 
IdB2 Iredell loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

eroded-~-------- 2-0-2 ene eee eee 24 Ile-4 39 18 60 4 56 
IdC2 Iredell loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

Strode d=s2-- se see cies eek se onske eee 24 = -Tle-4 41 18 60 4 66 
IrA Iredell loam, thin solum, 0 to 2 percent 

s LopesS---------------+------- 3-20-22 e 24 IIIw-1 Al 19 60 7 67 
IrB Tredell loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent 

8 lopeS~------- en noe nnn nee eee ween 24 Ille-6 al 19 60 4 66 
IsA Iredell sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 

SLlopeS--- cee nnn nn ee ee nnn nen ee een nnn ee 23 TIw-3 39 18 60 7 67 
IsB Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 

8 lopeS---- cern ne one-one eee ee =e 23 Ife-4 39 18 60 4 66 
IsB2 Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes, eroded------------------------+ 23 Ile-4 39 18 60 4 66 
Isc Iredell sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 

s lopes-3~------------~------------+--- 23° «IITe-4 al 18 60 4 66 
IsC2 Iredell sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, eroded-------~--~-------------- 23 Tlle-4 4t 18 60 4 66 
IvB Iredell very stony loam, 0 to 6 percent 

SlopeS-- ~~ 22+ -n ne nee eee een nee 24 VIs-1 44 13 58 5 67 
LaB3 Lloya clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

severely eroded----------------------- 26 IlTe-1 40 8 36 3 66 
Lac3 Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

severely eroded~------------~------~-- 26 IVe-1 42 8 96 3 66 
LaD3. Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes, severely eroded--------------- 26 IVe-1 42 8 56 3 66 
LaE3 Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent 

slopes, severely eroded--------------- 26 VIe-1 43 8 56 3 56 
LeB3. Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 6 

percent slopes, severely eroded-----~--- 26 IIle-3 40 17 57 3 66 
LeC3 Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 6 to 

10 percent slopes, severely eroded-~-- 26 IVe-1 42 17 57 3 66 
LeD3_ Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 10 to 

20 percent slopes, severely eroded---- 27 VIe-3 44 17 57 3 86 
LdB Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes------- 24 Tle-1 38 6 55 1 62 
LdB2—s Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

eroded--=----------2------- ee ene nee 25 Tle-1 38 6 55 1 62 
Ldc Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes------ 25 IIle-1 40 6 55 1 62 
LdC2 Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

eroded-----------------2 ee ene nee nee 25° [fle-1 40 6 55 1 Ge 
LdD2 = Lloyd loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes 

sredeeeae eneneee-- Bee, beel oe 20 S85 Ive-1 42 7 35 2 re 
LmB2  ~=Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

erodéd--- 2-52 aee5222nesicecennecse- ss 25° Tle-1 38 6 55 1 62 
LmC2 Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, eroded----------------------.-- 25 IIIe-1 40 6 55 1 62 
LmD2 Lloyd sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes, eroded---~-------------+------- 25 IVe-1 42 7 55 2 oe 
LmE Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 

slopes------------------- SiR 25° yVIe-1 43 7 55 2 62 
LmE2 Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 

slopes, fsded ner eeeecn-e E weennne----- 260 yIe-1 43 7 55 2 62 
LnB2 Lloyd sandy loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 

6 percent slopes, eroded-------------- 26 Ile-3 39 15 39 4 66 
Lo Local alluvial land--------------------~ 22 Tt 38 1 51 6 67 
LsB Louisburg sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 


8 Lope Sw -- n-ne enn e enn een nn eee nee 27 IIIe-5 4h 13 58 5 67 
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Ls¢c Louisburg sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 

s lopes----------- no-one ne nnn ene nen e ene 27 IVe-3 43 13 58 5 67 
LsD Louisburg sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 

SlopeS +r errr meee nner nen n nese en 27 VIe-2 44 14 58 5 67 
LsE Louisburg sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 

8 Lope S-- e+ enc cern etre er err e ene cweccen 27 VIle-2 44 14 58 5 67 
MaD2 Manteo channery silt loam, 10 to 15 

percent slopes, eroded---------------- 28 VIe-2 44 14 58 5 67 
MaE Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 

percent slopes------------------2----- 28 VIle-2 4a 14 58 5 67 
MbB3. Mecklenburg clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes, severely eroded--------------- 29 lile-3 40 17 59 3 66 
MbC3 Mecklenburg clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, severely eroded--------------- 29 IVe-2 42 17 59 3 66 
MbD3) «Mecklenburg clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes, severely eroded--------------- 29 VIe-3 4G 17 59 3 66 
MbE3 Mecklenburg clay loam, 15 to 25 percent 

slopes, severely eroded--------------- 29 VIle-3 44 17 59 3 66 
McA Mecklenburg loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes- 28 IIs-2 40 15 59 4 66 
McB2 Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

CT Oded ase onan nen ee een een nee nee nnn 28 IIe-3 39 15 59 1 62 
McC2 Mecklenburg loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, eroded------------------------ 29 T1Ie-3 40 15 59 1 62 
McD2 Mecklenburg loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes, eroded------------------------ 29 IVe-2 42 16 59 2 62 
McE2 Mecklenburg loam, 15 to 25 percent 

slopes, eroded-----------------+------ 29 VIe-3 44 16 59 2 62 
Md Mine pits and dumps--------------------- 29 VIle-2 44 1/ 5 67 
Mn Mixed alluvial land--------------------- 29 Tlw-2 39 3 52 6 67 
Mw Mixed alluvial land, wet---------------- 30 IVw-1 43 4 54 7 67 
MyB Molena loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent 

8 lopes--~----------------------------- 30 IlIs-l 42 5 54 5 67 
NaB2 Nason silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

eroded-------------------------------- 30 Ile-2 39 6 55 1 62 
NaC2 Nason silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

eroded-----n-n n-ne nn nen ee nnn eee 30 Ille-2 40 6 55 1 62 
NaD2 Nason silt loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes, eroded------------------------ 3h IVe-1 42 7 55 2 62 
NaE Nason silt loam, 15 to 25 percent 

s lopes------------------- 222-27 ee eee 3 VIe-1 43 7 55 2 62 
NaE2 Nason silt loam, 15 to 25 

slopes, eroded--~---------------------- 3 VIe-1 43 7 35 2 62 
Rk Roanoke silt loam--- 31 IVw-2 43 3 52 8 68 
Ro ROCK Qutcthope--cscessesraee-steesseedss 3L VILIs-1l us l 5 67 
TaB2 Tatum gravelly silt loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes, eroded------------------------ 33 Ile-1 38 6 55 1 62 
TaC2 Tatum gravelly silt loam, 6 to 10 per- 33 40 55 62 

cent slopes, eroded------------------- 33 IIle-1 40 6 55 1 62 
TaD2 Tatum gravelly silt loam, 10 to 15 per- 

cent slopes, eroded-----s---er-eeenne- 33 IVe-l 42 7 55 2 62 
TaE2 Tatum gravelly silt loam, 15 to 25 per- 

cent slopes, eroded------------------- 33 VIe-1 43 7 55 2 62 
TmB Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes-- 32 Ile-1 38 6 55 1 62 
TmB2 Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

OTOde dann cece nen were weer ena nnnennene 32 IlIe-1 38 6 55 1 62 


TmC Tatum silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes- 32 ‘IIle-1 40 6 55 1 62 
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TmC2 Tatum silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, 

eroded----------------- 22-2 -- ene eee e- 32 IIle-1 40 6 55 1 62 
TmD2 Tatum silt loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes, eroded--------------------~---- 32 Tve-1 42 7 55 2 62 
TmE Tatum silt loam, 15 to 25 percent 

s lopes~-----~-------------------------- 32 Vie-1 43 7 55 2 62 
‘TmE2 Tatum silt loam, 15 to 25 percent 

slopes, eroded----------------------+- 32 ViIe-1 43 7 55 2 62 
TtB3 Tatum silty clay loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes, severely eroded--------------+ 32 IlIe-1 40 8 56 3 66 
TtC3 Tatum silty clay loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, severely eroded------+-------- 32 Ive-1 42 8 56 3 66 
TtD3 Tatum silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes, severely eroded--------------- 32 Vie-1 43 8 56 3 66 
TtE3 Tatum silty clay loam, 15 to 25 percent 

slopes, severely eroded--------------- 32 VIle-1 44 8 56 3 66 
VaC3. Vance clay loam, 2 to 10 percent slopes, 

severely eroded----------------------- 34 IVe-2 42 17 59 3 66 
VaD3 Vance clay loam, 10 to 25 percent 

/Slopes, severely eroded~---------=-9-- 34 VIIe-3 44 17 59 3 66 
VeB2 Vance sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, 

eroded--------4------- 2-22 -- ee ee =e ee 34 Ile-3 39 15 59 1 62 
VcC2 Vance sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 

slopes, eroded------------------------ 33 TIle-3 40 15 59 1 62 
VceD2 Vance sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent 

slopes, eroded------------------------ 33 IVe-2 42 16 59 2 62 
VcE2 Vance sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent 

slopes, eroded------------------------ 34 ViIe-3 4a 16 59 2 62 
WcB2 Wickham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes, eroded------------------------ 34 IIe-1 38 5 54 1 62 
WeD2 Wickham sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent 

slopes, eroded------------------------ 34 IITe-1l 40 5 54 1 62 
WkB Wilkes complex, 2 to 6 percent slopes--- 35 TITe-5 41 13 58 5 67 
WkC Wilkes complex, 6 to 10 percent slopes-- 35 IVe-3 43 13 58 5 67 
WkD Wilkes complex, 10 to 15 percent slopes- 35 VIe-2 43 14 58 5 67 
WkD2 Wilkes complex, 6 to 15 percent slopes, 

eroded------------------ 2-2-2 --- ee oon 35 VIe-2 43 14 58 5 67 
WkE Wilkes complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes- 35 VIle-2 44 14 58 5 67 
WkE2 Wilkes complex, 15 to 35 percent slopes, 

eroded-+-----+--- + -- ere ne one n nen ne 35 VIle-2 44 14 58 5 67 
WoB Worsham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 

slopes------------ 22 e- nnn nnn n ere nee 36 Vwel 43 3 52 8 68 
WoC Worsham sandy loam, 6 to 15 percent 

s lopes-------- 9-2 2-0 ene n een ne nee 36 Vie-1 43 14 58 2 62 


l/ 
Data insufficient for mapping unit to be assigned 
woodland suitability group. 
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Nondiscrimination Policy 
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national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
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program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
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Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
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found online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 
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USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
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TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 
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For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Chewacla-Congaree-Wickham association: Nearly level 
or sloping soils on bottom lands and stream terraces 


OKEE 


Enon-Mecklenburg association: Gently sloping to 
moderately steep soils with yellowish-brown to reddish- 
brown, slightly plastic subsoil 


CHER 


~ 


Tatum-Nason-Manteo association: Gently sloping to steep 
soils with red to yellowish-brown silty clay subsoil 


lredell-Mecklenburg-Davidson association: Nearly level 
to strongly sloping soils with yellowish-brown to 
red, firm clay subsoil 


Enon-lredell-Wilkes association: Gently sloping to 
steep soils with brown, slightly plastic and plastic 
clay subsoil 

Cecil-Lloyd-Appling association: Gently sloping to 
moderately steep soils with red or brown, firm clay 
subsoil 


Lloyd-Cecil-Enon association: Gently sloping to 
moderately steep soils with red to brown, friable to 
slightly plastic subsoil 


Appling-Ceci!l-Louisburg association: Gently sloping to 
moderately steep sandy loam soils with red or brown 
subsoil 


Wilkes-Lloyd-Enon association: Gently sloping to steep 
soils with red to brown, firm subsoil 
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This map is one of a set compiled in 1963 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, 


and the South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


SYMBOL 


AaB 
AcB 
AcB2 
AcC 
AcC2 
AcD 
AcD2 
AcE2 
ApB 
ApB2 
Apc 
ApC2 
ApD 
ApD2 
ApE 
ApE2 


Bu 


CaB3 
CaC3 
CaD3 
CaE3 
CbB2 
Cbc2 
CcB3 
CcC3 
CcD3 
CcE3 
CdB2 
CdC2 
CdD2 
CdE 
CdE2 
Ch 
CoB 
Cn 


DaB2 
DaC3 
DuB 
DuC 


Eb 

EnB3 
EnC3 
EnD3 
EsB2 
EsC2 
EsD2 
EsE2 


Gf 
GuC 


NAME 


Altavista fine sandy loam, 0 to 6 percent slopes 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 6 to 10 percent slopes 

Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Appling coarse sandy loam, thin solum, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Appling sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 

Appling sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 

Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes 

Appling sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 

Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 

Appling sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 


Buncombe loamy sand, 0 to 4 percent slopes 


Cataula clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Cataula clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Cataula clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Cataula clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Cataula sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Cataula sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 

Cecil clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Cecil clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Cecil clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Cecil clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Cecil sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Cecil sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 

Cecil sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 

Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes 

Cecil sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
Chewacla silt loam 

Colfax sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Congaree fine sandy loam 


Davidson clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Davidson clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Durham sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Durham sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 


Elbert loam 

Enon clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Enon clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Enon clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Enon sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Enon sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 

Enon sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 

Enon sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 


Gullied land, firm materials 
Gullied land, friable materials, rolling 


YORK COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first capital letter is the initial one of the soil name. 

A second capital letter, A, B, C, D, or E, shows the slope. 
Most symbols without a slope letter are those of nearly 

level soils or land types, but some are for soils or land 

types that have a considerable range in slope. A final number, 
2 or 3, in the symbol, shows that the soil is eroded or severely 
eroded. 


SYMBOL NAME 
GuD Gullied land, friable materials, hilly 
HaB Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
HaB2 Helena sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
HaC Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
HaC2 Helena sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
HaD2 Helena sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
HwB2 ___Hiwassee sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
HwC2_  Hiwassee sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
HwD2__ Hiwassee sandy loam, 10 to 18 percent slopes, eroded 
IdA Iredell loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
IdB Iredell loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
IdB2 Iredell loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
IdC2 Iredell loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
IrA Iredell loam, thin solum, O to 2 percent slopes 
IrB Iredell loam, thin solum, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
IsA Iredell sandy loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
IsB Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
IsB2 Iredell sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Isc Iredell sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
IsC2 Iredell sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
IvB Iredell very stony loam, O to 6 percent slopes 
LaB3 Lloyd clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
LaC3 _—_Lloyd clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
LaD3 Lloyd clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
LaE3 Lloyd clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
LeB3 Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
LeC3 Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
LeD3 Lloyd clay loam, compact subsoil, 10 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
LdB Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
LdB2 Lloyd loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
LdC Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
LdC2 Lloyd loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
LdD2 Lloyd loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
LmB2 Lloyd sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
LmC2 Lloyd sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
LmD2 Lloyd sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
LmE Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
LmE2 Lloyd sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
LnB2 Lloyd sandy loam, compact subsoil, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Lo Local alluvial land 
LsB Louisburg sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
LsC Louisburg sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes 
LsD Louisburg sandy loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes 
LsE Louisburg sandy loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 
MaD2_ Manteo channery silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
MaE Manteo channery silt loam, 15 to 35 percent slopes 
MbB3 Mecklenburg clay loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, severely eroded 
MbC3 Mecklenburg clay loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
MbD3 Mecklenburg clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 


SYMBOL 


MbE3 
McA 
McB2 
McC2 
McD2 
McE2 
Md 
Mn 
Mw 
MyB 


NaB2 
NaC2 
NaD2 
NaE 

NaE2 


Rk 
Ro 


TaB2 
TaC2 
TaD2 
TaE2 
TmB 
TmB2 
TmC 
TmC2 
TmD2 
TmE 
TmE2 
TtB3 
TtC3 
TtD3 
TtE3 


VaC3 
VaD3 
VcB2 
VcC2 
VcD2 
VcE2 


WcB2 
WeD2 
WkB 
WkC 
WkD 
WkD2 
WkE 
WkE2 
WoB 
WoC 


SOUTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


NAME 


Mecklenburg clay loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Mecklenburg loam, O to 2 percent slopes 

Mecklenburg loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Mecklenburg loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 

Mecklenburg loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Mecklenburg loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 

Mine pits and dumps 

Mixed alluvial land 

Mixed alluvial land, wet 

Molena loamy sand, 2 to 8 percent slopes 


Nason silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Nason silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 
Nason silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Nason silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes 

Nason silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 


Roanoke silt loam 
Rock outcrop 


Tatum gravelly silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 

Tatum gravelly silt loam, 6 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 

Tatum gravelly silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Tatum gravelly silt loam, 15 to 25 percent slopes, eroded 
Tatum silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
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Soil map constructed 1963 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1959 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on South 
Carolina plane coordinate system, north zone, 
Lambert conformal conic projection. 1927 North 
American datum. 
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